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MARCH NIGHT-THOUGHTS OF GOG 





Scene—Guildhall. Time—Midnight. 


Tue feast was done, the lamps were out, 
The clamours of the hall were past ; 
The orators had ceased to spout, 
The Lady Mayoress broke her fast ; 
My Lord had left the yearly throne— 
The day of callipash was done. 


Yet on the ear—if ear were there— 
Had come by fits a fearful sound, 
Like Aldermen bemused in beer, 
Taking their doze the hall around ; 
*Twas Gog to Magog sent the groan— 
Majestic, angry, and alone! 


Goe. 
«© What think’st thou, Macoa, of the times ? 
Is England going to the dogs? 
Does SourHey steal or make his rhymes ? 
Is Grey’s a cabinet of logs? 
Is all this prate about Reform 
A trick to keep their benches warm ?” 


The Giant paused ; a thunder-roll 

Was like the sigh that spoke his soul! 
Grimly the Brother-Giant rose— 

A mountain shook from its repose ! 
Then spoke his sorrows in his turn, 
With upraised club, and eyes that burn. 


Maco. 
« Now let me ask one question, Goe : 
How long shall England play the Quaker, 
When scoffs her every son of bog— 
When Dawn turns Treland’s undertaker, 
And all his yelping rascals dabble 
In riot, robbery, and rabble ?” 
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Down fell his club with crash profound ! 

The ghosts of Sheriffs gibbered round ; 

And Aldermen, no longer: men, 

Flocked, fat and fungous, round the den, 

Though all their bulk was empty air— 

A nothing—like a last year’s Mayor ! 

Goa. 

“« How long will Pert for place keep boring, 
Still swearing that he hates the thing ? 

Or Dawson keep his tale encoring— 
Both true alike to God and King ? 

Or pious GouLBURN cease to pray 

Four times a year for quarter-day ?” 


Macoe. 
“ How long will Broveuam in Chancery ride, 
Kicking the Masters from their stools ? 
Or Hume display the ass’s hide ? 
Or Woop and Hunr be noisy fools ? 
Or gallant Grauam redeem the pledge 
That set old Barnurst’s teeth on edge ?” 


Goe. 
“ Now, Brother, let me put a case, 
Plain as the crack in Srannopr’s skull— 
Plain as the nose in Morprrn’s face: 
How long will England’s purse be full, 
When—robbed alike by foes and friends— 
Said purse is open at both ends ?” 


Macoe. 
“ Now, Brother, for your case take mine: 
How long will Joun Butt bear the saddle 
That galls the marrow in his spine, 
If all he gets is change of twaddle, 
Whoever rides him, Whig or Tory? 
My question’s like the nose before ye ?” 


The Brother-Giant looked awhile, 

Like Hug, the grimmer for his smile ;} 
Then let his wooden eyelids sink, 

Like Melville when he strives to think ; 
Then, like the ocean on the shore, 

Sent through the hall his solemn roar. 


Goe. 
** How long shall this Lord’s cousins’ cousins, 
And that Lord’s tribe of dancing daughters, 
And t’other’s nameless friends by dozens, 
From John Bull’s bottle sip the waters? 
Reform be taxes, places, pensions ? 
And Humbug have the ‘ best intentions?’ ”’ 


Macoe uprose ; but clamours broke 
From roof to floor—a general screech ! 

A thousand phantoms screamed, “ spoke! spoke !” 
Thick as when Limerick makes a speech. 

Were Macoe gifted like Cuartes Wynn, 

Or Bex ey’s self, he must give in! 
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EUROPE, AND THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Continental kingdoms exhibit at this moment the most extra- 
ordinary problem that ever perplexed the politician. They are all 
arming—yet all protesting the most anxious desire of peace! all 
intriguing for alliances, and the other diplomatic means of commencing 
war in the most formidable state of preparation—yet all disclaiming any 
compact that can imply either the fear of war or the wish for war! and 
all talking in the securest style of the cause of kings and established 
sovereignties, while disaffection is in their streets, uncertainty in their 
councils, and the grand terror of every throne is the fear of its own 
people ! 

It must be expected that a vast variety of contradictory reports should 
float about the Continent in the present crude state of those great trans- 
actions ; and we accordingly have to encounter every extravagance that 
can be invented by the genius of the bureau, and propagated by the 
genius of the coffee-house. But something of higher reliance is given 
to the rumour that Austria, Russia, and Prussia are about to form a 
confederacy for the suppression of revolutionary principles—in other 
words, for the suppression of the progress of France in her almost 
openly avowed projects of aggrandisement. This involves an anxious 
question with ourselves. Laying aside all conjecture, we have the fact 
that France is raising an immense army; and for what purpose, if not 
for aggression in some quarter? The raising of her National Guard 
had already secured her from invasion ; and there can be no doubt that, 
in the present state of Europe, any unprovoked attempt at the invasion 
of France would have produced an immediate and intimate connection 
with England, which must have settled the war at once ; for whatever 
our old hostility to France might have been, it could not be for the 
interest of England to see her now broken down, and Russia made still 
more powerful in Europe than she has so unwisely been suffered to 
become. The direct results of a successful war by the combined powers 
against France, would be to make Russia, in every sense of the word, 
the leading power of Europe, with Austria and Prussia as her vassals ; 
and this supreme influence of Russia would be inevitably so injurious to 
England, that she must, for her common security, make every effort to 
resist the growth of this ambitious power. ‘There is scarcely a point of 
our foreign empire on which Russia might not do us more mischief than 
any other European government. In India, we are singularly open to 
attack ; and even the slightest impression that might be made by a 
Russian army would be productive of so enormous an expense of money, 
and perhaps of life, that it would be the first duty of a ministry to strike 
any blow by which her Indian march might be paralyzed. Even in the 
rear of Canada, the Russian settlements are encroaching to an inordinate 
extent ; and, however we may be inclined to disregard a territory so 
remote, yet it rises into importance when we look to its influence on 
our Colonies in the Pacific. A Russian naval force from the north-east 
of Asia, or north-west of America, would be within a few weeks’ sail 
of our settlements in New South Wales, and the various positions of 
our commerce among the islands; while it would take as many months 
for an English expedition to reach them for their defence. 

But the truth is, that a commercial people has its territory near to 
every other that borders the sea. The waters are its territory ; and a 
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blow as severe might.be struck against this country in the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, or in the Mediterranean, as in the Channel. ) 
For these reasons, and many others, any attack by Russia on France, 
unless..occasioned by the.clearest necessity, must arm England on the 
side of her neighbour ; and this is well known by the French Cabinet. 
The natural conclusion is, that not fear, but ambition, is arming France ; 
and that not ambition, but fear, is arming the continental powers. ' 
The French ministry, people, and king, are curiously at variance in 
their declared opinions of the course to be pursued in the present junc- 
ture. The king is all for peace ; he declares that France desires nothing 
but good fellowship with all the world, and even requires peace for her 
commerce, institutions, and freedom. The ministry verge a little more 
into the old French style, and while they deny all idea of aggression, pro- 
mulgate to the world that they have an army of half a million ready for 
any service. The people leave both king and ministry behind, and declare 
that France is not merely able to make a stand against all the world, 
but to resume her old place at its head. The popular cry of France is 
for an advance to the Rhine. There is not a coffee-house waiter in Paris 
who does not consider himself wronged of his proper glory while France 
is restricted within the bounds of the old monarchy. The possession of 
Belgium is dear to the souls of politicians who are not worth a sou; 
aud the prospect of conquering the Prussian and Dutch provinces dis- 
turbs the dreams of patriots who, on rising at morn, are unconscious 
where they are to find a meal for the day, or a bed for the night. | 
. ‘The opinions of those classes of legislators in England, would be of 
no very serious consequence ; and we might leave them to evaporate at 
the hustings, or in New South Wales, where so much premature 
patriotism has found its natural retreat. But, in France, the colour of 
affairs is different. The legislators are the multitude ; and what is once 
the will of the populace must soon be the act of the nation. Brussels has 
chosen the Duke de Nemours for its king. Louis-Philippe has distinctly 
refused his consent to this arrangement. The allies have expressed the 
strongest determination on the subject, and are said to have even threat- 
ened to withdraw their ambassadors, if the duke should be suffered to 
avail himself of the election. Yet with what feelings will the French 


people see this chance of laying hold of Belgium escaping from their 


s? Buta new candidate is started, in the person of the son of the 
King of Naples. Is he less obnoxious than the Duke de Nemours? 
If the one be the son of the French king, the other is the nephew of the 
French queen. But whoever may be the future sovereign, the question 
is much less of the person than of the power. If he be any one of the 
royal youths already proposed, his kingdom must be built on a founda- 
tion of sand. In the first place, he will have to make head against the 
factions in Belgium, which are bitter, and inflamed to a degree unequal- 
Jed in any other part of Europe—a tolerable task for a boy of sixteen, 
whether ete up in the dancing court of the Tuileries, or in the opera- 


hunting, lazy, and licentious court of Naples. Of course, he will be 
masse in perplexities in the first month, which it may take ‘his life to 
unwind. 

But if he were a Solomon, what is to protect a little strip of territory, 
lying open to England, France, and Prussia, from being torn in pieces 
on the very first collision of the great powers. England could throw 
an army into it within a month, Prussia within a week, and France 
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within a day. If Belgium is to have a prince, and that prince ‘is to 
have a permanent kingdom, he ought to be chosen among the established’ 
powers of Europe. The Nassau family would probebly be the most 
eligible. ‘But they seem to have given some irreconcilable offence to 
the people of Brussels, and they come with the unlucky imputation of 
having been beaten. The Belgians, therefore, treat them with scorn: 
This was the old policy of Europe, when Poland received a foreigner 
on her throne. It was the acknowledged and wise policy to tam on 
that throne some individual whose hereditary dominions would supply 
him with the means of preserving the throne independent. While the 
electors of Saxony and the king of Hungary were thus in possession, 
Poland was independent. But when Russia was weakly suffered to put 
Stanislaus on the throne, a man taken from the common order of the 
nobles, from that hour Poland became little more than a Russian fief. 
In the same manner, while the Netherlands remained connected with 
Austria, they retained their influence in European affairs, and their 
independence of the neighbouring powers. ‘They were, of course, 
involved in every war of Europe, from their situation in the centre of 
the great military powers ; but though a regular exercise-ground for 
all the Continental armies, they underwent no separation ; they retained 
their rank, and by their location, which, unlucky as it was in war, was 
the source of commerce and prosperity in peace, they continued one of 
the most opulent portions of Europe. But if a young Beauharnois, or 
any other waltzing boy of the Continent, with nothing but his mous- 
taches and spurs to sustain his throne, shall be invested with the Bel- 
gian destinies, it is impossible that either the people will endure, or 
the ambitious and warlike powers of the Continent will respect him. 
Prussia will partition his dominions, the Dutch will buy them, or 
France will seize them at one fell swoop, and there’s an end. 

The world beyond the Rhine is still in that state of silence, yet of 
confusion, which is “ between the acting of a dreadful thing and the 
conception.” Prussia is drilling, arming, and parading in every 
quarter. The Polish insurrection has called large bodies of troops into 
the provinces, her share of the plunder of that unhappy country. The 
Belgian insurrection had drawn away another army to the provinces on 
the Rhine. The sulkiness of the populace in Berlin, and of the 
students and professors in the universities, is understood to be suffi- 
ciently marked to keep another army in the centre of the kingdom, 
and, at this moment, Prussia without a war, or any thing to gain by 
one, is in the same attitude as if the armies of Europe were thundering 
at the gates of Berlin, and is undergoing an expence that is preying on 
the vitals of the land. 

In Italy symptoms of that insurgent spirit, which is known to exist 
in every corner of that fine country, have lately broken out even in the 
quiet districts of the Modenese and the Bolognese. They will be put 
down, and the insurgents be forced to hide themselves, as usual, until a 
more favourable opportunity. But the chance has put Austria on the 
alert, and her army is in preparation for marching alike to the Rhine and 
the Brenta. 

The Polish insurrection seems to have failed. A want of concert 
between the people and the nobles was the first source of weakness. 
The next was the want of a leader. We are too remote from the scene 
to know the circumstances under which Klopicki; the dictator, has 
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acted. But his double resignation shews that he has found some reason 
for doubting the chances of Polish liberty. The armies of the revolt 
are on ‘paper, while the Russian troops are actually in the field ; and if 
they have paused hitherte, appear to have done it warily, to give the 
insurrection time to dissolve away, and thus achieve an easy triumph. 
Unless some extraordin interposition occur, whether of France, or 
of those accidents which have before now broken up the designs of the 
most powerful empires, the Polish insurrection must perish, and Russia 
derive new power from this attempt at its diminution. 

But we have a more important and anxious topic in the State of 
British Affairs. On the accession of the present ministry the strongest 
hopes were entertained of their applying themselves vigorously to the 
correction of all the abuses of the country. England was weighed down 


- by taxes, and it was fully acknowledged that the personal expenditure 


of government, the pension list, the sinecures, the places in the different 
departments of office, the diplomacy, and the colonial appointments, were 
exorbitantly overstretched, and must be reduced, or extinguished 
altogether. The expences of Ambassadors were stated by the ministry, 
when in opposition, to be enormous, as such they undoubtedly were ; 
for it was monstrous to see the services of such men as generally held 
the chief embassies, paid at the rate of £12,000. a year, which, in those 
cheaper countries to which they were commissioned, was at the rate 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds a year in England. It was 
proposed that the highest diplomatic salary should be reduced to about 
a sixth of the sum ; and that by selecting men capable of the situation, 
not noble lords, whose whole merit consisted in their being the relatives 
of a minister, or creatures of a court ; but men of capacity and expe- 
rience, the whole expence, which amounted, with retiring pensions, &c., 
to upwards of half a million a year, might be reduced within £50,000. 
No one took up the subject with more vigour, or pursued it with more 
keenness, than Sir James Graham. 

The next topic was the Sinecures: it was found that they burthened 
the country with an inordinate expence, without even the excuse of the 
diplomatist, that of having something to do. The sinecurists were 
gentlemen, who, having been the sons, cousins, or menials, of other 
gentlemen, who had the opportunity of handling the public purse, and 
whose conscience was not included among their principles, lived plea- 
santly upon handsome sums, drawn quarterly from the treasury. without 
more trouble or care than the lilies, that neither sow nor spin. It was 
declared in the strongest language that this abominable abuse should 
insult common sense and defraud the country no longer, but that 
lazy noble lords, and lazy commoners, should be taught that state 
pauperism was at an end, and that another shilling of public money was 
not to be sunk in the private pocket. 

Yet the majority of the sinecures seem to be left in precisely the 
same situation in which they were found, and the whole generation 
of noble paupers are exulting in having a renewed lease of public 
charity. 

The Pension List was another abomination. It is idle to tel] us that, by 
touching it, we are touching the royal interests. The very assertion 
throws disrespect upon royalty. The true interest of a British king is 
identified with that of his people. A nation degraded by visible corrup- 
tion, no matter where that corruption may originate, is not worthy of a 
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patriot king. An impoverished nation is no honour to any king, let his 
ive be however vigorous, or his pension list however well 
stocked. But the fact is, that in nine instances out of ten, the, king has 
ne more to do with the pension list than he has with the list of bank~ 
rupts. It is a ministerial machine, a government purse, a treasury tool, 
and the minister is the man whose prerogative is endangered. by .the 
pular demand for its reduction. The pension list in its present state 
has been pronounced, on the most competent authority, to be one great 
job: and it remains to be seen whether the nation will endure the lavish 
distribution of its hard-earned money among the families of noble pau- 
pers. Lists of those paupers have been published. We find among 
them names of the most notoriously haughty personages, male and 
female, in the empire ; keepers of sumptuous equipages, and opera-boxes, 
givers of feasts which figure among the memorabilia of the London win- 
ter; making progresses through the kingdom, from one country-seat or 
watering-place to another, all of which they consider of sufficient impor- 
tance to the public, to register them duly in the newspapers. We 
find other names, of more than equivocal reputation, from which no 
demand of the public can extract the most trifling reason for their draw- 
ing an income from the national purse ; honorable ladies, if not ladies of 
honour, and a crowd of others, for whose claims we can account only 
under one supposition. Is all this asit should be? Is the public demand 
that those pensions should be cut away, an offence to the king’s chae 
racter? Quite the contrary. We think that the purer the nature of the 
public expenditure, the more honour redounds to those by whom it is 
regulated. 
' But we will go further, and say, that the Nobility are deeply interested 
in seeing this list abolished. They are not in high odour at present. If 
some individuals of unimpeachable integrity exist, the great majority 
have shewn themselves as willing slaves to the minister for the time 
being, as ever the Grand Turk found in his viziers and pashas. They 
are cravers for the public money, almost with a more voracious appetite 
= the most plebeian hanger-on of office. One of the newspapers 
observes :-— 


“ It ought not to be forgotten, that, besides the pensions already published, 
there is a host of beings who, in addition to the enjoyment of those provisions, 
are accommodated with suites of apartments in the different palaces, rent and 
taxes free ; whilst the people who supply the taxes to defray the support of 
those State paupers, are exposed to both. The Seymour family—or, as they 
stupidly style themselves, the Saint Maurs—alone afford a striking proof of 
this. The Chairman of the Excise, Captain Seymour, R.N., who is the 
Serjeant at Arms and Keeper of the Robes ; Horace Seymour, M.P., who is 
Deputy-Keeper of the Robes, are domiciled in Hampton Court Palace, not- 
withstanding the pay and emoluments they derive from those situations ; and 
such is the detestation in which these gross perversions of the public money is 
viewed, that Hampton Court Palace is as often called Seymour Place as it is 
by its proper name ; and, to the eternal disgrace of the Wellesley family, 
their venerable mother is suffered to reside there as a State pauper.” 

We suppose the cry of “ vested interests,” and such nonsense, will not 
be suffered on this occasion. The meanness of this wretched dependence 
on the national purse is boundless, and all who can by any possibility 
avail themselves of the plunder, do it without the slightest respect for 
their own rank, reputation, or income. A noble lord of £20,000 a year, 
will struggle as eagerly for the retention of some beggarly pension, or 
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sinecure, not amounting perhaps to the wages of his cook, as if he were 
not, werth a shilling in the world. But he has two or three votes in the 
house, and the minister, to whom the first consideration is to secure those 
votes, must give way. So runs the world. 

. But how long is this insult to common sense to be borne? We say 
that a government which did its duty, would instantly extinguish the 
whole sinecure list, and cut off from the pension list, every individual 
whose services were not distinctly public. This would be acting hon- 
estly, and as such, would be acting wisely even for the permanency of 


» the ministry itself. For there can be no truth more unquestionable than 


this, that England will now be content with no half-way cabinet, no 
meagre and shifting contrivance to keep every abuse that can by possi- 
bility be kept, and to concede nothing but what is extorted by the pub- 
lic indignation. The cabinet that will expect to survive the first session, 
must adopt perfect honesty for its policy, and then its stand may be as 
long as that of the empire. What the Whigs will do we can a con- 
jecture. But, as yet, they have done nothing. Their contrivance 
for dividing the Pension List is totally ineffectual for the object which the 
nation demand, who care not a straw whether the pensions be paid 
from one fund or another; but demand that they shall be instantly 
reduced. The Sinecures seem to have undergone no reduction what- 
ever. Lord Ellenborough’s £9,000 a year, in the King’s Bench, is still 
duly paid ; Lord Melville’s £3,000; Lord Rosslyn’s £3,000; with an 
sadien multitude of others equally heavy, and equally unearned, go on 
in the most flourishing style imaginable, and will go on, until the 
cabinet learns, that its existence depends on their going on no longer. 
If the fear of raising an opposition among the sinecurists be the bugbear 
of the Cabinet, it is undone; for every noble lord and patriotic com- 
moner, who sees the remotest chance of his pittance being diminished 
by a farthing through its continuance, hates the Cabinet like poison. 
But the matter will ripen at last, and before long. The only Cabinet 
that will be endured in England, will be one that will lay the axe to the 
root of the tree, and without regarding the outcries of pampered indi- 
viduals who have fattened on the miseries of the people, or feebly and 
dishonourably dreading their combination, will sweep the land of the 
locusts; and make England what it ought to be, a place where an . 
honest man can live by his industry. Let the Cabinet trust to the Nation ; 
and it will not be disappointed. ‘There it will find fidelity which cannot 
be alienated, strength which cannot be shaken, and honesty which defies 
corruption. 

The debate on the Civil List has disappointed the country. We 
expected to find important reductions—we fmd comparativelynone. But 
in place of those, which all men pronounce essential to the well-being 
of the empire, we find a mere change inthe manner of drawing up the 
accounts. The sums payable for the king’s actual expenditure are separ- 
ated from those for the ambassadors, judges, &c., which once formed a 
part of the list, and which, after all, none but the most ignorant person 
could have ever confounded with the actual expence of the royal 
family. The privy purse now amounts to £110,000.; the expence of 
the household to£171,000.; and the service of the household to £130,000. ; 
or £400,000 in all. No one can object to.see a King of England supplied 
as a king should be, with the due means of royal living. But the item 
of the “ service of the household,” adding nothing to his comforts, and 
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nothing to the public respect for his station, but quite the contrary, and’ 
being merely a mass of enormous salaries to noble lords, and other per- 
sons who are in reality only the ministerial trainbands, the cousins of 
this minister and the dependants of that, we see no possible reason why 
their salaries should not be extinguished. They may be very convenient 
for nominal peers, but actual paupers, who are coritent to eat the bread 
of dependence, and walk about the halls of St. James’s with white rods 
in their hands, and liveries on their backs. But the nation see those 
things with measureless disgust, and ask how it is possible that any man 
leading this utterly useless life, this mere mummery, can consider him- 
self performing the part of an English gentleman, while he does this 
empty duty for hire? But, that English noblemen possessed of property, 
and entitled to feel that they have a name to support among the gentle- 
men of this country, should stoop to the acceptance of money for this 
nonsense and puerility is altogether astonishing. What can we think of 
a Duke of Devonshire, with his immense estates and high rank, taking 
his £3,000 a year, for walking from one room to another, before the 
king, with a gold key, or some such foolery, at his button-hole? Let 
him so walk, if he likes; but let him disdain to accept money for an 
employment which costs no trouble, and which to a man of honourable 
feelings should be amply repaid by the honour of the royal presence. 
Or what can justify a nobleman of the Duke of Buckingham’s rank and 
fortune, in receiving another £3,000 for sitting in a coach in a red coat 
twice a year, and following the king’s coach from Westminster to St. 
James’s? The nation asks, how can such things be? How can those 
noblemen, who look upon themselves as the elect of the earth, a race of 
beings altogether superior to the common breathers upon the surface of 
the world, yet come to the treasury-desk, with the quarterly regularity 
of a Chelsea pensioner, and put their hire in their pockets as if they 
were not masters of another shilling in the world? The fact is, that the 
“household” in its present state, however it may be stocked with lofty 
names, is nothing more than a most obnoxious branch of the Pension List, 
a mere retaining fee for a ministerial menial; not an appointment for 
royal attendance, but an expedient to pay men, whom not even the prover- 
bial daring of ministers would dare to put into public office of any active 
kind, and who, if they were put into such office would inevitably and 
immediately betray their unfitness for any thing but the receipt of their 
salaries, We say then, that the household, as now constituted, deserves 
to draw the national eyes to its abuses; and unless the splendour of a 
court is to be sustained by the degradation of the nobility, the comfort 
of the monarch ensured by surrounding him with a group of “walk- 
ing gentlemen ;” or the national respect to be enhanced by compelling 
every man of honour and delicacy to ask, how can those men be beggarly 
enough to receive salaries which they cannot want, for duties, which are 
either nonentities, or which they are not adequate to perform ; the king’s 
dignity and the national feeling would both be best consulted by sending 
those noble menials adrift, and cutting off from the national incumbran- 
ces one, alike heavy and ridiculous. 

The Budget was introduced on Friday the 11th of February, and 
is much more satisfactory than the other ministerial measures. 

Its first head relates to the reduction of places, which amount to 
two hundred and seventy-three :— 
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Vice-Treasurer of Treland SOTO Oe OO ee THESE SE SHEE EE EEEE EE CHEE TE 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance woe sees seceis cesses sees 
Clerk of Delivery ........ GittO 1.0... cecesesserceseneceeece 
Auditor of the Civil List ...2....ce0e.scesdseceressnesseeeees es 
Treasurer of the Military College... ....0.+s00secesees+eeeve 
Ditto..,..... Military Asyluim., .. 00.0000 c0-erccecseseoee 
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Superintendent of Transport ..........seeecececeeeceseeseeeees 
Paymaster of Marines.. .........0.000 cecsceseseccccseccecee sees 
Officers of Dock-Y ards ......scsececesecseece ve rrasceceeseeeeee 
Husband of 44 per Cent. Duties ...........0+eceeeereeee coos 
Inspector of Stamps, Manchester .....+.+-+.+.eseseseeeeeeees 
Receiver-General, Scotland... 2... .. 020+ secccecccecscece ce 
Receivers-General, England ........ ++. sesesesesesseeeece cece 
Commissioners of Sufferer’s Claims at St. Domingo...... 
Paymaster of American, &c. Officers... 1.0. .eeeceseseee cess 
Umomumerated 0. 0< v0'ov seseveeseeseeses ven ss 00 000s toes coo deste ce 
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All those reductions are good. Every burthen removed is so much 
gained to the nation. But it must be observed, that none of the great 
offices, of which the strongest complaint is made, are touched, that the 
Sinecures are as safe as ever, and that the majority of these abolished 
places were held by poor officials, whom the public would most 
regret to see deprived of their pittance. We have thus 78 officers of 
dockyards, and 126, whose offices are too obscure to have a name. The 
abolition of the 46 “ Receivers-General” of England is, however, a 

a good, and to this extent we give credit to Lord Althorp’s pruning- 

ife, 

We next come to a still more anxious topic, the taxes to be levied or 
extinguished. The taxes to be reduced originally were— 

** Tobacco, reduction of fifty per cent. 

Newspapers, stamp-paper duty reduced to 2d. 

Ditto ...... advertisement-duty reduced to 1s. for advertisements of less 
than ten lines, and Qs. 6d. for such as are of more than ten lines. 

Coals’and slates, taxes abolished. 

Candles, tax abolished. 

Printed cottons, tax abolished. 

Glass, tax abolished. 

Sales of land by auction, and miscellaneous, in all 263 articles, taxes 

abolished.” 

This is doing good so far as it goes. The abolition of the tax on 
coals is capable of giving great relief, provided it be not counteracted 
by the knaveries of the coal-owners. The tax on candles was a heavy 
burthen, and its abolition will be gladly received ; but the tallow- 
dealers and the manufacturers will do all that they can to put the first 
profits of the abolition into their own pockets, by the usual arts. of 
monopoly. However, even they must give way at last, and share their 
profits with the people. The tax on glass we are sorry to see is again laid 
on, but no one can fairly regret that the noble Lord’s second thoughts have 
restored the tax on tobacco. The attempt to lighten this impost was 
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one of the oddest modes of administering to national prosperity that ever 
entered into the ministerial brain. Were not our streets sufficiently 
infested with tobacco already ? is there not a cigar in the mouth of three- 
fourths of our shopkeepers? .and how were we to call the further 

ropagation of this national nuisance a public benefit?» But if Lord 
Althorp thought that he could draw into the revenue the sum now paid 
to the smugglers, he was mistaken. No contrivance of his could bring 
it down to its price on the French coast, whence a puff of wind and three 
hours sail will bring it into England. If we are to be told that the 
poor man’s comforts are to be attended to, we say that the use of tobacco 
is one of the most injurious presents that can be made to the poor man, 
or to the rich. That it undoubtedly enfeebles the bodily health in a 
remarkable degree, dozes the understanding, and where much used, 
destroys all inclination to the active pursuits of either mind or body. 
It is a minor kind of opium, and like it, however comfortable to those to 
whom use has made it second nature, is productive of diseases of the 
lungs, and of general debility, itself amounting to disease. If legisla- 
tors have found it their best policy to substitute mild liquors for gin and 
other deleterious excitements, notwithstanding their productiveness to 
the revenue, we might understand the wisdom of Lord Althorp’s policy 
in laying a triple tax on an offensive, and even an injurious article ; 
certainly not in taking it off, while there were so many others on which 
any degree of alleviation would be received with national gratitude. 

The whole amount of the relief to the public on these various items is 
estimated at £4,160,000. ; of loss to the revenue, £3,200,000. The loss 
Lord Althorp proposed to make up by an equalization of the duties on 
wines, which he would change from 7s. 3d. for French, 4s. 10d. for 
Peninsular, and 2s. 3d. for Cape, to 5s. 6d.; by an addition to the 
timber-duty, by which that on the load of European timber will be 
raised to 50s., and on the load of Canadian, to 20s.; a new duty of 1d. 
per Ib. on raw cotton imported, with a drawback of equal amount; a 
tax on steam-boat passengers, where the distance does not exceed 20 
miles, 1s., from 20 to 30, 2s., above 30 miles, 2s. 6d.; 10s. per cent. on 
the actual sale of landed property, and 10s. per cent. on the actual 
transfer of funded property. The whole calculated amount of these 
new taxes is £2,740,000.—The rise on Cape wine is since withdrawn. 

Great discontent had arisen with respect to the tax on the transfer of 
funded property ; and it was subsequently withdrawn, on the ground 
of its being a breach of faith with the public creditor. The tax on 
steam-boat passengers has also excited some animadversion. But if 
there must be taxes, we scarcely know where one could be better placed 
than on steam-boat passengers. The cheapness of passage from Ireland 
has overflowed the entire west of England with the rambling Irish, who 
came nominally to work, but really to beg-annually in England. . The 
price of their passage is said to be often as low as three-pence a head ; 
and as the journey and voyage are made much more for the sake of the 
adventure, than from any real necessity, we should by no means regret 
any impost which could step the ineursion. The whole affair is looked 
upon as a frolic by the Irish population, a gay summer excursion, while 
it actually reduces them, in a multitude of instances, to the most 
miserable destitution, crowds the roads of England with them as beggars, 
and, in not one instance out of a hundred, sends them back a shilling 
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richer than when they came. As to the Margate steam-boats, the spirit 
of competition will still keep down the price; and if, as we conceive, | 
150,000 passengers go down the river in a season, their profits will still | 
be considerable. 
Lord Althorpe concluded his statement with a general view of the | 
financial state of the country——“ The income for the year 1830, was 
£50,060,000. If from this sum were deducted the loss by the taxes 
taken off in 1830, which amounted to £2,910,000, the income left for 
the present year would be £47,150,000. Now he found that, owing to 
the increased consumption which had been created of several articles by 
the reduction of the taxes upon them, there was an arrear due to the 
Excise of £580,000, at the beginning of this year, more than there was 
at the commencement of the last. He might therefore reckon upon that 
sum as part of the increased revenue for the year, and then it was 
£47,730,000. He deducted from this sum the taxes which he had taken 
off, and which he estimated at £3,190,000; and this left £44,540,000 for 
the revenue of the year. He added to this sum £2,740,000 for the 
amount of the new taxes which were to be imposed ; and that raised 
the income to £47,280,000. Deducting from this sum the estimated 
expenditure for the year, which he had before shewn would be 
£46,850,000, it would leave a clear surplus of £430,000. These were 
the propositions which he intended to submit to the consideration of the 
House. It happened he had shewn them that very morning to a gen- 
tleman who was well skilled in matters of finance, and had asked him 
what he believed would be the result of them upon the country? His 
friend told him that the monied interest of the country would not like 
them, but that the manufacturing interest would. He thought that 
this was the greatest praise which his system could receive.” 
Some keen encounters have occurred in the House of Lords, between 
Lord King and the bishops. His lordship amuses himself with those 
displays of his reading, and as decorum prevents his adversaries from 
advancing beyond the line of argument, he gains his point, which is 
the laugh. The bishops, of course, vindicated the right to the Tithes, 
but seemed not unwilling to allow that some modification in the mode 
of collecting them might be desirable. Lord King immediately exhi- 
bited his fertility in projects, by presenting them with three plans, 
which however have not the merit of novelty of any kind. A state- 
ment from the Quarterly Review gives the closest account that we have 
seen of the actual value of that part of the tithes which is contributed 
to the clergy, in all their ranks. 


« Total number of acres in England and Wales .......... 37,694,400 
Deduct waste land, about one-seventh............. £,299,200 


Number of acres in tillage ..........0.csescsssessesseseseeeses 31,795,200 
Abbey-land, or land exempt by modus from tithe, one- 
SUE ananapennoapesebonse dn abescgstsccacastiealt ebenes tektites, eee 


umber of acres actually subject to tithe ................+. 28,615,680 





This number, divided by 10,693, the number of parishes, gives 2,676 tithe- 
able acres to each parish. 
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In the Patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, the Universities, 


and Collegiate Establishments. 
1,723 Rectories, containing 4,637,508 acres, at 3s. 6d....... £811,563 
2,341 Vicarages, containing 6,264,516 acres, at Is. 3d...... 391,532 


Annual Value of Public Livings................ 1,203,095 





In the Gift of Private Patrons. 
3,444 Rectories, containing 9,216,144 acres, at 3s. 6d. .... 1,612,825 
2,175 Vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres, at 1s. 3d. .... 363,768 
1,000 Perpetual Curacies, averaging £75. each.......-...-. 75,000 
645 Benefices, not parochial, averaging £50. each........ 32,450 


Annual Value of Private Benefices ............ 2,084,043 
8,000 Glebes, at £20. each ...ccccccccccece cccccsccccescsccceeses 160,000 


Total income of Parochial Clergy.............. 3,447,138 
Income of Bishoprics ..........eesesceseseeeeeeee 150,000 
Ditto of Deans and Chapters..........eees.see+2 275,000 


Total Revenues of the Established Clergy .. 3,872,138” 


It is thus seen that nearly twice the amount of the livings disposable 
by the church, and even by the crown, are in the hands of private 
individuals, and are in fact of the same nature as private property, 
being capable of being sold like any other part of their property, of 
being willed, &c. Thus of two millions, out of little more than three, 
the possession is strictly belonging to the people themselves, which 
it may be presumed, the owners are by no means willing to get rid of. 
As for the general tithes of the kingdom, amounting to about eight 
millions, five millions are computed to be in the possession of laymen, 
and to be but another name for rent, with which the clergy have nothing 
whatever to do, by service, or otherwise. In fact, after all the decla- 
mation that has been wasted on the subject, the actual property of the 
Established Church down to its lowest ranks, is not above a million 
and a half a year, little more than a fiftieth part of the national 
expenditure. 

The state of Ireland continues anxious. O’Connell’s trial and his 

leading guilty, or suffering judgment by default to pass against 

im, does not appear to have checked the popular discontent in any 
important degree, nor even to have checked himself. In a speech 
which he addressed a few days since to one of those meetings, for 
organizing which he had been arraigned, he told the multitude, that, 
so far from pleading guilty, he still stood upon the law; that so far 
from making any compromise, he was more determined to advocate the 
Repeal of the Union than ever; and that he was then on the point 
of setting off for London, to present the petitions for Repeal to the 
Legislature. Mr. Stanley, the Irish Secretary, on being called on to 
state whether any compromise had been entered into with O’Connell, 
declared himself in the negative in the strongest terms, and stated that 
he arent be brought up for judgment, like any other person found 
guilty. 

Yet with all those declarations, there is something puzzling in the 
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eneral aspect..of the affair. We cannot understand. how, an indivi- 

ual charged with one of the most violent and direct offences imaginable 
to the public peace, and the King’s direct authority—the attempt to 
excite a spirit which has been pronounced by the Government the im- 
mediate precursor of civil war, and whose results upon the public mind 
of Ireland must be disastrous, in the extreme ; yet should find the 
means of repeating all the mischief that he had done before, of 
haranguing, defying, and finally coming over to England to propagate, 
by his privilege of Parliament, every sentiment he may please to utter. 
If his seizure were for the purpose of preventing this, its cornet has 
failed already. His pleading guilty, if he have so pleaded, which he 
denies, has not plucked a feather from his popularity ; and his speech. 
after this kind of trial, is not less defying and contemptuous than 
before. 

The truth is, that we cannot pin our faith to the statement that no 
compromise has been entered into. Perhaps no formal compromise has 
occurred. But if the Irish Government had acted according to the 
usual proceeding, we should have expected to find the accused instantly 
brought up for judgment, the sentence of the Judge directly follow- 
ing the verdict of the Jury, and the convict immediately undergoing 
the result of his conviction. This was the case in the English state 
trials, and we never heard of the culprits being let loose to harangue 
when and where they would immediately after, suffered to approach the 
legislature, or talk of writs of error, and the other inventions and eva- 
sions of legal dexterity. One thing at least is certain, that the result of 
this mismanaged affair is to make O’Connell’s partizans talk more auda- 
ciously than ever, while it has to an extraordinary degree damped the 
reliance of the friends of order upon the activity of the law. 

The only individual who has undergone any real inconvenience on 
the occasion is the unlucky Lord Lieutenant, who with rather unneces- 
sary curiosity, or chivalry, or perhaps relying on the “ love” which 


his epistolary exertions might be presumed to have wrought for him 


among the rabble, during the height of the excitement produced by the 
appearance of the conspirators in Court and other concomitant circum- 
stances, rode from the Castle, accompanied by one of his sons, through 
the crowded streets to the Courts, the very centre of the confusion, 
where his Lordship experienced not only the insults which words and 
hootings and yells could convey, but was pelted, and forced to dismount, 
in consequence of the pony he rode having been hit on the neck by a 
stone. Having subsequently found it necessary to quicken his pace to a 
gallop, the mob followed, uttering the most violent execrations and 
throwing mud—the Guard ran to arms, and his Excellency reached the 
Castle in safety, but bearing ample evidence on his person of the popu- 
lar feeling against him. 

However insolent the treatment might be to any individual, we have 
no very vehement sorrows for the insulted person on this occasion. The 
Marquis wanted a lesson in politics, and he has got it. The pitiful sacri- 
fices which he made to win mob popularity havenow found the true reward, 
and he at last may feel that to recommend “ agitation, agitation, agita- 
tion,” however it may secure a few huzzas for the time, has a natural 
tendency to end in such favours as he received on his late ride through 
the streets of Dublin! 
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The last topic which forces itself on the public attention is Parlia- 
mentary Reform. To speak of the ministerial plan would be premature. 
But the real sentiment of the nation is easily ascertained. e conduct 
of the apostate parliament of 1829, so thoroughly disgusted every man 
of honour, that all are now satisfied that some change in the mode of 
choosing representatives is necessary. Nothing could be clearer than 
that the Parliament of 1829 represented a party and not the people. The 
abominations too, of the hustings, the bribery, treating, and collusions 
of all kinds, the purchases, and other vilenesses, which have been 
declared to be notorious as the sun at noon-day, have entirely disturbed 
the confidence with which the people looked to the old system. And 
the Tories are now perhaps the oudest and the most determined in 
seeing that the system shall be purified. They desire to a aloof = 
fromthe extravagant theories of Radicalism: they pronounce the doc- 
trine of universal suffrage a gross absurdity, annual parliaments a 
burlesque, and the ballot an indignity to the common sense and charac- 
ter of England. They have no objection to see rank and wealth, 
particularly when connected with high character and public spirit, exert 
their natural influence in elections, as they have a right to do in all 
public interests. But they fully agree with those who say that the sale 
of seats in parliament is a scandal, that the purchase of votes at 
elections is an incitement to perjury, and that the return of members for 
places which have no electors, or next to none, the Old Sarums, West- 
burys, and others of their class, is not to be endured any longer. 
They say that their resistance to Parliamentary Reform arose merely 
from their suspicion that its most violent advocates meant Parliamentary 
Revolution, and from their belief that from various counteracting 
causes, it, on the whole, “ worked well.” But having at length worked 
ill, in the most signal instance that had put public good or evil into the 
hands of a parliament, for a century, they have altogether acknow- 
ledged the necessity of some change, not which would give the House 
of Commons more power, for it has enough ; nor the people more, for 
in a legislative sense they should have none ; but which would make it 
more difficult for men to enter the House by dishonest arts for dishonest 
purposes. They agree with those who desire to see every Englishman 
of mature age and a certain property, entitled to vote, whether the rate 
of property be regulated by actual income, or by the simpler way of 
the amount of his ‘taxes payable to the king. The Tories have no 
quarrel with the present ministry, they charge them with none of the 
vilenesses of the last, they wait to see what they will do—and then by 
their deeds they will judge them. 
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THE TIGER’s CAvE.* 


Axovut three years since, after a short residence in Mexigo,,.J 
embarked for Guayaquil, in order to yisit from thenge the celebrated 
mountains of Quito. On arriving at Guayaquil, I found there two tra- 
vellers, who were preparing to take the same route. These were Cap- 
tain Wharton, an English naval officer; and a young midshipman, 
named Lincolu. The frigate which Wharton commanded had suffered 
considerably in her voyage through the South Seas ; and as it was now 
undergoing the necessary repairs, Wharton resolved to devote some of 
his leisure time to visiting the forests and mountains of Quito. It was 

uickly agreed that we should make the journey together. I found 
Wharton a frank and open-hearted man ; and his young favourite, Lin- 
coln, a youth of eighteen, had a handsome sun-burnt countenance, with 
an expression of determined bravery. 

We set out on a fine clear morning, attended by my huntsman, Frank, 
and two Indians, as guides. On beginning to ascend the mountain, the 
scenery became more enchanting at every step. The mighty Andes, like 
a yast amphitheatre, covered to their summits with gigantic forests, 
towered aloft; the snow-crested Chimborazo reared its proud front ; the 
terrific Cotopaxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame; and innume- 
rable other mountains, branching from the far-spreading Cordilleras, 
faded away in the distance. With an involuntary shudder, I entered 
the narrow path that leads into the magnificent forest. The monkeys 
leaped from branch to branch ; the paroquets chattered incessantly ; and 
the eagles, from amidst the tall cypresses where they had built their 
nests, sent down a wild cry. The farther we advanced, new objects 
presented themselves on every side: the stately palms, with their broad 
sword-like leaves; the singular soap-tree ; the splendid mongolia; the 
tall wax-tree, and the evergreen-oak, reared themselves proudly over 
the orange groves, with whose fragrance was blended the aromatic per- 
fume of the vanilla. 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their pace, and we 
hastened after them. In a short time, they uttered a shout of joy, of 
which we quickly discovered the cause. By the light of a large fire, 
which was kindled in an open space of the forest, we descried a little 
Indian village, consisting of several huts erected on trunks of trees, and 
to which were appended ladders of reeds. The Indian who was em- 
ployed in replenishing the fire, answered the cry of our guides in a 
similar tone ; and, after a short conference, we were conducted into one 
of the huts, where we passed the night. 

Early in the morning, we again resumed our way through the deep 
shade of the forest, and in due time stopped to enjoy a repast under a 
broad-leaved palm. Suddenly, one of the Indians motioned us to be 
silent, ands bending his ear to the ground, appeared to be listening to 
some sound, which, however, was unheard by us. We paused, and 
attentivély watched his motions. In a few minutes he arose, and 
beckoned us to follow him into the forest: he stopped often, and laid 
his ear to the ground, and shortly after we heard a female voice shrieking 
for help. We hurried on; with difficulty restraining our young mid- 
shipman from advancing before the rest of the party ; and had proceeded 
but a short way, when the shriek was repeated close beside us. We 





* We give this narration upon Danish authority. It is related by A. F. Elm- 
quist, of Copenhagen.—[ Ep, 
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stopped, on a motion from our guides, who, parting gently the inter- 
veuing boughs, gave to view a scene which caused us hastily to grasp 
our arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round which were seated several 
men in tattered uniforms: they were armed, and appeared to be holdin 
a consultation regarding a beautiful Indian girl, who was bound wi 
cords to a tree. The Indians prepared their bows and arrows; but we 
beckoned them to desist, until we gave the signal for attack. On the 
termination of the conference, one of the men approached the girl, and 
said, “ So, you will not conduct us to your village ?”—* No,” answered 
the young Indian, firmly, but sobbing.“ Good child!” he replied, 
with a scornful laugh, “ so you will not be persuaded to lead us to your 
hut ?”—*“ No” she again replied.—‘< We shall see how long the bird 
will sing to this tune ;’—and with these words, the ruffian snatched a 
brand from the fire, and again approached her. We hastened to get 
ready our guns ; but the impetuosity of Lincoln could not be restrained, 
and casting his from him, he sprung forward just as the brand had 
touched the shoulder of the girl, and struck the villain lifeless to the earth. 
At the same instant, the Indian arrows whistled through the air, and 
wounded two of the others, but not, it appeared, dangerously, as they 
fled with their terrified comrades. 

Our midshipman, meanwhile, had unbound the girl, who, the instant 
she was free, knelt before him, and poured out her gratitude in the most 
impassioned language. We learned that her name was Yanna, and that 
her parents dwelt in a village in one of the deepest recesses of the forest 
—that she had left home early in the morning to gather cocoa—and 
that, having strayed too far, she had suddenly found herself surrounded 
by the ruffians from whom we had just rescued her, and who had endea- 
voured, by threats and violence, to force her to guide them to the vil- 
lage. We could not withstand her prayers to accompany her home. 
There we were quickly surrounded by the Indiens, whom we found to 
possess an almost European fairness of complexion. Yanna immediately 
ran up to her parents, who were chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them 
with animation, using all the while the most expressive gestures. As 
soon as she had finished her narrative, her parents hastened forward, 
and kneeling before us, kissed our hands with expressions of the deepest 
gratitude ; and the whole of the tribe knelt along with them, pouring 
forth mingled thanks and blessings. Then on a sudden they started 
. and seizing us, they bore us in triumph to the hut of the chief, 
where we were treated with the utmost hospitality. Wharton smiled to 
me as he remarked, that our young midshipman and Yanna had disap- 
peared together. Shortly after, Yanna returned, holding Lincoln with 
one hand, and carrying in the other a chaplet of flowers, which she 
immediately placed on his head. On the following morning we again 
set out, and as we parted, the beautiful eyes of Yanna were filled with 
tears. 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind round Chimbérazo’s 
wide base ; but its snowy head no longer shone above us ingclear bril- 
liancy, for a dense fog was gradually gathering round it. Our guides 
looked anxiously towards it, and announced their apprehensions of a 
violent storm. e soon found that their fears were well-founded. The 
fog rapidly covered and obscured the whole of the mountain ; the atmos- 
phere was suffocating, and yet so humid that the steel-work of our 
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watches was covered with rust, and the watches stopt- The river. beside 
which we were travelling rushed down with still greater impetuosity ; 
and from the clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of our path, were 
suddenly precipitated small rivulets, that bore the roots of trees, and 
innumerable serpents, along with them. These rivulets often came down 
so suddenly and so violently, that we had great difficulty in preservin 
our footing. The thunder at length began to roll, and resounded dumab 
the mountainous passes. Then came the lightning, flash following flash 
—above, around, beneath—every where a sheet of fire. We sought a 
temporary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, whilst one of our guides has- 
tened forward to seek a more secure asylum. In a short time, he 
returned ; he had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded thither 
immediately, and with great difficulty, and not a little danger, at last got 
into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with so much violence, 
that we could not hear the sound of our own voices. I had placed 
myself near the entrance of the cave, and could observe, through the 
opening, which was straight and narrow, the singular scene without. 
The highest cedar-trees were struck down, or bent like reeds ; monkeys 
and parrots lay strewed upon the ground, killed by the falling branches ; 
the water had collected in the path we had just passed, and hurried 
along it like a mountain-stream. When the storm had somewhat abated, 
our guides ventured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to con- 
tinue our journey. The cave in which we had taken refuge was so 
extremely dark, that, if we moved a few paces from the entrance, we 
could not see an inch before us; and we were debating as to the pro- 
priety of leaving it even before the Indians came back, when we sud- 
denly heard a singular groaning or growling in the farther end of the 
cavern, which instantly fixed all our attention. Wharton and myself 
listened anxiously ; but our daring and inconsiderate young friend, Lin- 
coln, together with my huntsman, crept about upon their hands and 
knees, and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence the sound 
proceeded. They had not advanced far into the cavern, before we heard 
them utter an exclamation of surprise; and they returned to us, each 
carrying in his arms an animal singularly marked, and about the size 
of a cat, seemingly of great strength and power. Wharton had scarcely 
“opin at them, when he exclaimed in consternation, “‘Gwod God! we 





ave come into the den of ” He was interrupted by a fearful cry 
of dismay from our guides, who came rushing precipitately towards us, 
crying out, “ A tiger! a tiger !’’—and, at the same time, with extra- 


ordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar-tree, which stood at the 
entrance of the cave, and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which rendered me 
motionless fora moment, had subsided, I graspedmy fire-arms. Whar- 
ton had already regained his composure and _self-possession ; and he 
called to us to assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave 
with an immense stone, which fortunately lay near it. The sense of 
approaching danger augmented. our strength; for we now distinctly 
heard the growl of the ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemp- 
tion if it reached the entrance before we could get it closed. Ere this 
was done, we could distinctly see the tiger bounding towards the spot, 
and stooping in order to creep into his den by the narrow opening. At 
this fearful moment, our exertions were successful, and the great stone 
kept the wild beast at bay. ‘There was a small open space, however, 
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left between the top of the entrance and the stone, through which 'we 
could see the head of the animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which 
it rolled, glaring with fury, upon us, Its frightful roaring, too, pene- 
trated to the depths of the cavern, and was answered by the hoarse 
growling of the cubs, which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from 
them. Our ferocious enemy attempted first to remove the stone with his 
powerful claws, and then to push it with his head from its place ; and 
these efforts, proving abortive, served only to increase his wrath. He 
uttered a frightful howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into the 
darkness of our retreat. 

** Now is the time to fire at him!” said Wharton, with his nsual 
calmness ; “ aim at his eyes ; the ball will go through his brain, and 
we shall then have a chance to get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln his pistols. The 
former placed the muzzle within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln 
did the same. At Wharton’s command, they both drew the triggers at 
the same moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed aware 
that the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang, growling, from the 
entrance ; but, feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, 
and stationed himself in his former place. The powder in both pieces 
was wet; they, therefore, proceeded to draw the useless loading, whilst 
Wharton and myself hastened to seek our powder-flask. It was so 
extremely dark, that we were obliged to grope about the cave ; and at 
last, coming in contact with the cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
they were playing with some metal substance, which we soon discovered 
was the canister we were looking for. Most unfortunately, however, 
the animals had pushed off the lid with their claws, and the powder had 
been strewed over the damp earth, and rendered entirely useless. This 
discovery excited the greatest consternation. 

“ All is over now,” said Wharton ; “ we have only to choose whether 
we shall die of hunger, or open the entrance to the blood-thirsty mon- 
ster without, and so make a quicker end of the matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone which for the 
moment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon the lightning eyes 
of the tiger. Lincoln raved and swore; and Frank took a piece of 
strong cord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of the cave, 
I knew not with what design. We soon, however, heard a low stifled 
groaning ; and the tiger, who-heard it also, became more restless and 
disturbed than ever. He went backwards and forwards before the 
entrance of the cave in the most wild and impetuous manner, then 


stood still, and stretching out his neck in the direction of the forest, 


broke forth into a deafening howl. Our two Indian guides took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to discharge several arrows trom the tree. He 
was struck more than once ; but the light weapons bounded back harm- 
less from his thick skin. At length, however, one of them struck him 
near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in the wound. He now 
broke anew into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree and tore it with 
his claws. But having at length succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, 
he became more calm, and laid himself down as before in front of the 
cave, 


Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, and a glance 


‘shewed us what he had been doing. He had strangled the two eubs ; 
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and before we were aware of his intention, he threw them through ‘the 
opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal perceive them than’ he 
gazed eorwe A upon them, and began to’ examine them closely, turning 
them Cautiously from side to side. As soon as he became aware that 
they were dead, he uttered so piercing a how] of sorrow, that we were 

ged to put our hands to our ears. When I censured my huntsman 
forthe rashness and cruelty of the action, I perceived by his blunt and 
abrupt answers that he also had lost all hope of rescue, and with it all 
sense of the ties between master and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk to a gentle 
gale; we could hear the songs of birds in the neighbouring forest, and 
the sun was streaming among the branches. The contrast only made 
our situation the more horrible. The tiger had laid himself down beside 
his whelps. He was a beautiful animal, of great size and strength, and 
his limbs being stretched out at their full length, displayed his immense 
power of muscle. All at once another roar was heard at a distance, 
and the tiger immediately rose and answered it with a mournful howl. 
At the same instant our Indians uttered a shriek, which announced that 
some new danger threatened us. A few moments confirmed our worst 
fears, for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came rapidly 
towards the spot where we were. “ This enemy will prove more cruel 
than the other,” said Wharton ; “for this is the female, and she knows 
no pity for those who deprive her of her young.” 

he howls which the tigress gave, when she had examined the bodies 
of her cubs, surpassed every conception of the horrible that can be 
formed ; and the tiger mingled his mournful cries with her’s. Suddenly 
her roaring was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiousl 
stretch out her head, extend her nostrils, and look round, as if in ine 
of the murderers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and 
she made a spring forward with the intention of penetrating to our 
place of safety. Perhaps she might have been enabled by her immense 
strength to push away the stone, had we not, with all our united power, 
held it against her. When she found that all her efforts were fruit- 
less, she approached the tiger who lay stretched out beside his cubs, 
and he rose and joined in her hollow roaring. They stood together 
for a few moments as if in consultation, and then suddenly went off at 
a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. Their howling died 
away in the distance, and then entirely ceased. We now began to 
entertain better hopes of our condition ; but Wharton shook his head— 
“ Do not flatter yourselves,” said he, “ with the belief that these animals 
will let us escape out of their sight till they have had their revenge. 
The hours we have to live are numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our rescue, for, to our 
surprise, we saw both our Indians standing before the entrance, and 
heard them call to .us to seize the only possibility of flight, for that the 
tigers had gone round the height, possibly to seek another inJet to the 
cave. In the greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stepped 
forth from what we had considered a living grave. Wharton was the 
last who left it; he was unwilling to lose his double-barrelled gun, and 
stopped to take it up; the rest of us thought only of making our 
escape. We now heard once more the roaring of the tigers, though at 
a distance ; and following the example of our guides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path. From the number of roots and branches of 
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trees with which the storm had strewed our way, and the-slipperiness 
of the road, our flight was slow and difficult. 

We had proceeded thus for about. a quarter of an hour, when we 
found that our way led along the edge of a rocky cliff with innumerable 
fissures. We had just entered u it, when suddenly. the. Indians, 
who were before us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we imme- 
diately became aware that the tigers were in pursuit of us, Unged 
by despair, we rushed towards one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, 
over which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprung up and down at 
every step, and could be trod with safety by the light foot of the Indians 
alone. Deep in the hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, and a 
thousand pointed and jagged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the chasm in safety ; 
but Wharton was still in the middle of the waving bridge, and endea- 
vouring to steady himself, when both the tigers were seen to issue from 
the adjoining forest; and the moment they descried us they bounded 
towards us with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile Wharton had _ nearly 
gained the safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambering up the 
rocky cliff except Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to assist 
his friend to step upon firm ground. Wharton, though the ferocious 
animals were close upon him, never lost his courage or presence of mind. 
As soon as he had gained the edge of the cliff he knelt down, and with 
his sword divided the fastenings by which the bridge was attached to 
the rock. He expected that an effectual barrier would thus be put to 
the further progress of our pursuers ; but he was mistaken, for he had 
scarcely accomplished his task, when the tigress, without a moment's 
pause, rushed towards the chasm, and attempted to bound over it. It 
was a fearful sight to see the mighty animal for a moment in the air 
above the abyss ; but her strength was not equal to the distance—she 
fell into the gulf, and before she reached the bottom she was torn into 
athousand pieces by the jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did not 
in the least dismay her companion, he followed her with an immense 
spring, and reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws; 
and thus he clung to the edge of the precipice, endeavouring to gaina 
footing. The Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had 
been lost. But Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, 
advanced courageously towards the tiger, and struck his sword into the 
animal’s breast. Maddened with pain, the furious beast collected all 
his strength, and fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the cliff, 
he seized Wharton by the thigh. That heroic man still preserved his 
fortitude ; he grasped the stem of a tree with his left hand, to steady 
and support himself, while with his right he wrenched, and violently 
turned the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. All this was 
the work of an instant. The Indians, Frank, and myself, hastened to 
his assistance; but Lincoln, who was already at his side, had seized 
Wharton's gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so powerful 
a blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, that the animal, 
stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell back into the abyss. 
The unhappy Lincoln, however, had not calculated upon the force of 
his blow: he staggered forward, reeled upon the edge of the precipice, 
extended his hand to seize upon any thing to save himself—but in vain. 
For an instant he hovered over the gulf, and then fell into it, to rise no 
more, 
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We gave vent*to a shriek of horror—then for a few minutes there 
was a dead and awful silence. When we were able to revert to our 
own condition, I found Wharton lying insensible on the brink of the 
precipice. We examined his wound, and found that he was torn dread- 
fully. The Indians collected some herbs, the application of which stop- 
ped the bleeding, and we then bound up the mangled limb. It was 
now evening, and we were obliged to resolve upon passing the night 
under the shelter of some cleft in the rocks. The Indians made a fire 
to keep the wild beasts from our couch; but no sleep visited my eyes. 
I sat at Wharton’s bed and listened to his deep breathings. It became 
more and more hard and deep, and his hand grasped violently, as if 
in convulsive movements. His consciousness had not returned, and in 
this situation he passed the whole night. In the morning the Indians 
proposed to bear our wounded friend back to the village we had left 
the previous day. They plaited some strong branches together, and 
formed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a mournful procession. On 
the way Wharton suddenly opened his eyes, but instantly closed them 
again, and lay as immoveable as before. Towards evening we drew 
near our destination ; and our Indian friends, when they saw our situa- 
tion, expressed the deepest sympathy; but the whole tribe assembled 
round us, and uttered piercing cries of grief, when they learnt poor Lin- 
coln’s fate. Yanna burst into tears; and her brothers hastened away, 
accompanied by some other Indians, in search of the body. I remained 
with my wounded friend ; he still lay-insensible to every thing around 
him. Sleep at length overpowered me. Towards morning, a song of 
lamentation and mourning aroused me—it was from the Indians, who 
were returning with Lincoln’s body. Yanna was weeping beside it. 
I hastened to meet them, but was glad to turn back again, when my 
eyes fell upon the torn and lifeless body of our young companion. The 
Indians had laid him upon the tigers’ skins, which they had strewed 
with green boughs ; and they now bore him to the burial-place of their 
tribe. Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most beautiful ornament she 

—her long black hair—an offering upon the grave of him who, 
it is possible, had first awakened the feelings of tenderness in her inno- 
cent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton’s bed, he suddenly moved ; he 
raised his head, and opening his eyes, gazed fixedly upon a corner of 
the room. His countenance changed in a most extraordinary manner ; 
it was deadly pale, and seemed to. be turning to marble. I saw that 
the hand of death was upon him. “ All is over,” he gasped out, while 
his looks continued fixed upon the same spot ; “there it stands !”—and 
he fell back and expired. 
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COAL DUTY AND COAL TRICKERY.* 


Untuckxy as the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has been with 
his Budget, the Coal Duty meets with no opposition, and will, it may 
be presumed, let who will be ministers, be finally repealed. If ever 
tax deserved to be branded with the epithet of atrocious, that upon 
Coal does—it falls in a cold and wintry country, where other fuel is 
not to be got, upon a necessary of life, a necessary as essential for the 
poor as the rich—-with a most preposterous selection, it falls exclusively 
upon regions the most remote from the source of supply. The coal 
exists only in the north and west; the rest of the country, east, south, 
and south-west, can procure it only by importation, and, from the dis- 
tance, only by sea: and this sea-importation it is, which the equity of 
the government has long burdened with a tax of six shillings a chaldron. 
In the districts where coal is to be had for the digging, no tax is levied— 
so that those precisely who can best afford to pay, are studiously exempted. 
Those who can most readily get at the coal, are gratuitously left un- 
touched, while those who, from their geographical position, are com- 
pelled to pay dearly for the cost of conveyance—to make the matter 
worse—are perversely saddled with a heavy and vexatious incumbrance. 
The advantage was already with the coal countries, and of course, if a 
tax was, in spite of all consistency and humanity, to be raised upon 
this article of necessity, they were the parties to levy it upon. The 
more distant parts of the country must of necessity pay smartly to pro- 
cure it, and should at least be suffered to procure it at the cheapest rate, 
and not be compelled to pay also for the right of purchasing. The 
first duty of a government professedly instituted for the benefit of the 
whole community, is to balance, to the full extent of the practicable, 
the inequalities arising from natural as well as artificial circumstances. 

But not only is this tax upon coal conveyed by sea, thus oppressive— 
by a kind of political favoritism, it is not levied universally—a whole 
region is privileged—the whole coast of Scotland is exempted from 
this sea-duty—and why ? Because Scotland, for more than half a cen- 
tury, has always had a friend at court! She escapes, not because she 
is poor, but because she has influence, and cannily makes the most of it, 
The Monmouthshire Canal Company, too, contrived to wheedle the same 
favour from the government of 1797; they obtained—by what means 
it will not, perhaps, be easy now to discover—the privilege of export- 
ing, duty-free, as far west as the Holmes’ Islands at the mouth of the 
Channel, within which limits come Bristol and Bridgewater, and other 
populous places. The consequence is, that Newport, the seat of the 
Company’s trade, exports 550,000 tons annually, while Cardiff, at a 
very short distance from Newport, and quite as well supplied with 
coals, can export at the most, only 60,000. 

The tax will now, however, without doubt, be disposed of ; but the 
effects it has mainly contributed to produce, will not speedily vanish 
with it. The coal districts have become almost exclusively the seats 
of our manufacturers. They must go, now that steam-machinery enters 
into all of them, where coals are cheap; but had the trade been free, 
uncrippled by this iniquitous tax, the growing facilities of conveyance 
would long ago have all but equalized advantages, and made it almost 
as desirable to prosecute manufactures in one spot as in another. The 
perpetuation of the tax, has by degrees drawn all to the same neighbour- 
hood ; the consequences are comparative desolation and desertion in three- 
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fourths of the country, while the remainder is covered with a dense mass 
of people, that threatens, on every occasion of excitement, a popular 
commotion. But for this destructive tax, we repeat, our manufactures 
would have been more equally diffused, every district would have 
shared in the beneficial results that spring up in the confines of acti- 
vity, and none would have been drained to supply demands at a dis- 
tance, at the cost of its own prosperity. Norwich, once a flourishing 
seat of manufactures, has been materially affected by this very tax. As 
long as yarn was spun by hand, all that was used in the town was spun 
on the spot: but when machinery was employed, Norwich lost wholly 
this branch of her industry, not because her people were less indus- 
trious, or less disposed to adopt the use of machinery, but simply 
because the heavy duty on coal forbade their competing with 
machinery of the north. The export duty to Ireland, too, though less 
than the home duty, has long been one of the most effective hindrances 
to the prosecution of manufactures in that forsaken country. 

This six-shilling duty, however, is not the only grievance that sur- 
charges coals—they are encumbered with others, and those also, 
most of them, originating in the busy-body spirit of interference, which 
has characterised the government of England, more especially, for a 
century past. The government, indeed, never stirs voluntarily—it is always 
set in motion by interested parties, and interest is never at rest ; and 
thus it is, that we see law after law passed for the sake and benefit of 
particular “ interests,” as they are rightly enough termed, while those of 
the community are wholly overlooked. Coals, even withdrawing the 
six-shilling duty, are at enormous prices—“ Oh, all of course,” is the 
common cry, “ the results of monopoly on the part of the coal pro- 
prietors.” . The assertion is false in fact, and fatal in its effects. It has 
silenced inquiry for years. Yet one plain fact is enough to repel the 
charge—the coals which cost the consumer 50s. are sold by the owner 
at 12s. or 14s. What becomes of the difference? We shall see pre- 
sently. 

But first, we have a word or two with respect to this 12s. or 14s., 
the price which the owner receives. Monopoly, as we have said, we do 
not believe, for coal owners are a numerous body, and the trade is 
accessible to capitalists—we do not believe it exists to any extent worth 
insisting upon; but this 12s. or 14s. were it not for legislative inter- 
ference, might itself be reduced at least a fourth. Nothing but LarGE 
coals are shipped for London and the coast. The coals are screened, 
that is, before they are shipped, they are thrown over a grating, which 
lets the small pieces through ; and this smaller coal, amounting to a fifth 
and often a fourth of the whole, though it costs just as much to bring it 
from the pit, is burnt upon the spot in utter waste. The owners of 
course are obliged to throw the loss upon the coals that are shipped— 
which, together with the labour of screening, and the damage done by 
the fires to the crops of the neighbourhood, swells the price from what 
on the average might be 9s. or 10s. to 12s. or 13s. Nor should it be 
overlooked, that this refuse coal is not nearly so small as every body, 
especially in London, finds the coal he daily burns to be ;—and that, 
but for some particular interests, it would be shipped along with the 
large, without discrimination. 

Now what particular interests are these? Those of the shippers. 
And how is it their interest to reject the small and insist upon the large ? 
Because the laws interpose and direct coals to be retailed not by weight 
but by measure ; and the retailer finds that coal in a small state measures 
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more advantageously than it weighs. The same quantity in a broken 
state ‘will fill up ‘a given measure sooner than in an unbroken state. ‘The 
difference is very much greater than would be at first imagined by any 
one. A cubic yard of coal will break into small pieces that will filla 
space of almost double the dimensions. The consequence is, that what 
is sold as a chaldron of coals at the screening place, before it comes to 
the consumer’s cellars, gets broken often into a chaldron and a half, 
and never less, certainly, than a chaldron and a third. At every change 
of hands, from the shipper to the retailer, in succession, the coals get a 
new breaking, till finally, the lowest dealer depends wholly for his pro- 
fit upon the breakage; and thus the poor get nothing but dust, and 
every body else is compelled to burn a bad article instead of a good one. 
‘The complaint of small coal is universal, and here is the obvious cause. 
A change from measuring to weighing would, first and last, effect a dimi- 
nution in the ultimate cost of another six shillings. 

Every body complains, we say, of coals, and is ready enough to 
suspect all is not right in the dealer. But people direct their suspicions 
to the wrong point. If they have full measure, with a few roundish 
coals, they seem to themselves to have justice, or at least, all that is 
Within their reach. But this full measure, we see, is no security against 
their being cheated. The more coal is broken, the greater space it fills. 
The more coal is broken, the more the consumer is cheated ; and there- 
fore every man may judge for himself to what extent he is cheated ; but, 
under the existing 5 Fea he has no remedy. To change his dealer, is 
of little use ; for, of course, every dealer ‘breaks. The tacit combina- 
tion of the coal-merchants is universal—for small coal, in London, is uni- 
versal ; and complaint is answered by an impudent assurance that it is 
the nature of the coal. Not one in a thousand knows, or at least 
believes that nothing but large coal is shipped, and that it is pounded in 
its passage through the hands of successive dealers. 

ut, even if coals were sold by weight, the seller, it is hastily said, 
will add to their weight by wetting, and so nothing will be gained—it 
will be but a shifting of fraud. Nobody, of course, hopes to obtain 
perfect security against all fraud. The grasping spirit of trade is 
cunning almost past finding out; but wetting coal is not a source of 
fraud that will even pay its own expence. Every man can see if 
the coals which are brought to his cellar are wet ; and the fault is his 
own if he takes them in such state, while the option is with him to 
refuse them. ‘The matter has been put to the test of experiment. Two 
hundred-weight of coal, or 228 lbs. were thoroughly wetted, and put 
into a wet sack, and immediately weighed. They had gained 28 lbs., or 
one eighth. After standing one hour—they wi/l drain—the additional 
rae was reduced to 20} Ibs.; at the end of ¢hree hours,’ it was only 
14%bs. ; and at the end of six hours, when the weight was still farther 
reduced, the coals were, after all, too wet to be sent to a consumer. 
These, it will be observed, were small coals. 

‘Good-sized coals—every one will recognize the force of the term 
without our closely defining the dimensions—when they were wetted 
and weighed in the same way, were found at the end of three hours to 
have gained only 6} Ibs. on the two hundred-weight ; and what every 
one would call large coals, treated in the same way, at the end of the 
same number of hours, gained only 4lbs. Nothing, therefore, is to be 
apprehended from wetting, whatever other frauds the sagacity and 
cunning of the craft may eventually discover. Measuring, in short, 
upon the authority of facts, beyond the daring of contradiction, ocea- 
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sions ‘the destruction of vast quantities of coal—opens:a ready door to 
the commission of fraad—and, of course, flings, proportionally, a burden 
upon the consumer, who pays for all. The facts are irrefragable,' and 
nobody dreams of impugning them. 

Tn the existing state of things, coals cost, we have said, originally, 
that is, as purchased by the shippers, from 12s. to 14s. ; and they come 
to the consumer, in London, as every body knows, on an average, at 0s. 
The number of charges, great and small, from the owner's pit to the . 
consumer’s cellar, is very considerable—of which, some few are possibly 
no higher than is indispensable—some, however, are excessive—and 
some quite superfluous and gratuitous. These last, in particular, are 
all sanctioned by laws, which must be repealed, let who will be in 
ee and let who will obstruct the repeal. Here are the parti- 
eulars. 

















CHARGES UP TO THE TIME OF ARRIVAL IN THE PORT OF 
LONDON. 
i. Coal-Owner. fo. 8. . Re Ah, | Se 
Paid Coal-owners for Coals ...........4-ceeeeeeeeeeeees 014 0 
Deduct River Duty paid by him for Improvement of Sun- 
CCIE scaecvoseneccccessnensseusne sess sé 0 0 3 
—__——|0139 
II.—1l. Coal-Fitter. 
Keel Dues, and Fittage (including Seven Miles’ Water- 
IAG op oop ndagpecepes cpoecessacenenc nes cgasianss 02 3 
2. Ship-Owner. 
For Freight, including Insurance ‘of Ship and Cargo, 
Pilotage, Seamen’s Wages, Wear and Tear of the 
Ship and Materials, Redeaien Ballast, &c....... 0 8 6} 
3. Municipal Dues, 
River Duty, as above...........ssee-eees £0 0 3 
Pier Duty, Lights, &c. paid by Ship ...... 0 0 54/0 0 8 os 
° 
CHARGES IN THE PORT OF LONDON. , 
t1.—1. Government Taz. 0 6 0 
2. Municipal Dues. 
Trinity and Nore Lights, Tonnage Duty, Trinity 
House for Ballast, &c............+++ £0 0 5 
Ne SN ere ete 0 0 23 
Corporation of London Metage...... «-- 00 4 
Ditto Orphans’ Dues .........--++++++: 0 010 
Ditto Meter’s Pay and Allowance.......- 00 4 
Ditto Market Dues.............-2+00+- 00 1 
Ditto Lord Mayor’s Groundage, &c. ..-. 0 0 O§ 
Ditto Land Metage..........+-+-++++55 0 0 6 
Ditto Undertaker..........sssecceceses 00 1 
Coal Whippers.......-..2+eeeeeeeeeees 0 17/0 4 53 
3. Coal Factor. 
Factorage and Del Credere Commission .......... 0 0 4} 
4. Coal Merchant. 
Buyer’s Commission .......+.++++ee++ 01 0 
LAMREATERS. 00 cc cccpcccccccceegeteccstel 02 0 
Curtake ? oe ccsebodeevccede deped beste 0 6 0 
Credit.......0000% a 02 0 
Shootage ...+-.espeesees EOS 01 6 
(See COni. Rep. p. 8. 012 6 
Add for Discount, Ritade. and Ingrain. 
(See same Rep. p. 9.) ........4 es eeeee 0 2 21/014 & / 
55 
Making the price paid by the Consumer ........4+ | cesses. 2 10 8 
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Here then, we see, the charges upon coals, up to their arrival in Lon- 
don, amount to about twenty-five shillings; and the charges, in the 
of London, and till they reach the hands of the consumer, to er 
twenty-five shillings. The first portion consists of the coal-owner’s 
demands, which we have already glanced at sufficiently for our purpose, 
and of the ship-owners’ expences, including freight, &c. which we have 
no intention at present to discuss. Apparently these charges cannot be 
materially reduced—the trade is open, and competition, seemingly, brings 
them to their lowest point. The cost of coast lights might perhaps, be 
diminished, especially if any of them be family properties, like Mr; Coke’s, 
at Dungeness! We turn, therefore, to the other batch of charges, and 
at the head of them stand the “ municipal dues ;” that is, charges made 
upon coals by the corporation of London, or sanctioned by that body. 
These, ten in number, amount, to avoid fractions, to four shillings and 
sixpence the chaldron ; among them is what is pharisaically called the 
Orphan’s Duty-—-a charge of tenpence the chaldron. This same duty 
has been a grand job and juggle from the very beginning. It was 
imposed by statute in 1694, by Whig influence of course, to enable 
the city to discharge a debt, which it had itself voluntarily incurred to 
the Orphan charity. The sums raised by this duty extinguished 
the said debt so far back as 1782; but it is still levied to 
this very day. The corporation has had influence enough to get 
one charge after another, on one pretence or another, fastened upon 
this miserable orphan duty to this day, and at present the whole proceeds 
are appropriated to the payment of the money borrowed for completing 
the approaches to the New London Bridge. 

The metage, again, deserves a word or two. It is wholly the fruit 
of the measuring laws, and is, besides, three or four times in amount 
more than it need be, te compensate the labour. There.are two sets of 
meters, both appointed by the city—one to superintend the delivery of 
coals from the ship, and upon their returns the duties are all levied. 
The abolition of these duties would supersede the office; but the 
removal of the government duty alone will not. In one way or other, 
these metres are paid 53d per chaldron, or twenty-two farthings for 
precisely the same duty as is done in the north for two. The other set 
—land-meters—appointed still by the city—have 6d. a chaldron ; and it 
appears, conclusively, from the evidence given to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that three-fourths of the coals are, after all, never 
measured at all. Even if they were all actually measured, and any 
security accompanied the measurement, the duty might be performed 
for two-pence—but it is City patronage ! 

Among the municipal dues also figure the coal-whippers, at the cost 
of no less than one shilling and seven-pence a chaldron. What is the 
business of these coal-whippers? To transfer coals from the ship to 
the barge or lighter—no more. Well, but could this labour be done 
for less? Certainly it could. At Newcastle a chaldron of coals is 
thrown into a waggon for three-halfpence ; and double that sum would, 
without doubt, be a liberal allowance for transferring them from the ship 
to the lighter, though it may be somewhat harder work. But, observe, 
in all the outports, this labour is performed entirely by the ships’ crews 
themselves, and no extra charge whatever made for it—and why not in 
the Thames? Because the City make a job of it, and employ none but 
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their own men—they have the privilege of excluding all others, and, of 
course, of defying all competition. 

Into the smaller particulars it will be wearisome to enter—they are, 
however, full of abuses. Our parting glance must be cast upon the 
coal-merchant’s charges. Here we see, among them, two shillings a 
chaldron for lighterage, that is, for conveying coals from the ship in 
lighters to the wharfs. Were the trade free—none but watermen free 
of the City can engage in it now—-this charge would be brought down 
to about one-third. The difference of course goes to the City in money 
or in patronage. Inthe Tyne river the conveyance of coals to the ships, 
with a navigation of seven or eight miles into the bargain, costs only 
ls. 6d., even though the labour of shoveling the coals from the keels 
(coal-boats) through the port-holes, is far heavier and more toilsome than 
from a lighter to the wharf. 

In addition to the cartage, to which we cannot now advert, is a farther 
charge of ls. 6d. a chaldron for shooting, that is, for unloading the 
waggon, and dropping the coals into the consumer’s cellar. Next to the 
whippers’ charge, this is the most impudent and extortionate. Thou- 
sands of labourers would be glad to perform the same labour for a 
groat—one of the witnesses before the Commons’ committee declared 
they would be glad to heave them back again for two-pence. 

The elaborate packing, again—the curious and not untasteful arrange- 
ment of the sacks in the waggons—and the very sacks themselves—all, 
of course, adding to expence—are all perfectly superfluous. Let coals 
be sold by weight, and close waggons may be filled, and emptied into 
the cellars with half the trouble. Trouble implies time, and time 
money. In Scotland—that favoured, or fortunate, or intelligent and 
awakened land—this is the case. There, there is neither measuring nor 
packing. At Edinburgh and Glasgow they weigh the coal, to check 
the seller, on the machine, at the entrance of the town, and there is an 
end, and security withal. 

Without going farther into more of the minutie of these charges, here 
is surely enough to stir up every man that knows what the cost is of 
keeping fires in his house, to join in one common and urgent demand, 
to have these nuisances cut away at the root. On the very lowest com- 
putation, ten shillings in every chaldron are added to the necessary 
expense of coals—exclusive of the government duty, which will, of 
course, now be abolished—and all by the mere operation of laws, which 
sanction corporation encroachments, and facilitate, on all hands, the 
execution of fraud upon fraud. 





We have not noticed—we recollect too late—what is called the 
* Richmond shilling”—a duty of one shilling a chaldron upon coals. 
This duty is exacted upon the coals exported from the Tyne only ; but 
of course it influences the price of all sea-borne coals—either the Tyne 
shippers gain less, or all others gain more than the fair price—for all are 
sold at the same price in London. This duty was imposed when kings 
could do what they can dare no more. It was granted by Charles II. 
as a provision for one of his sons, the young Duke of Richmond. Two- 
and-thirty years ago the government compounded with the Duke of the 
day, but the tax was not repealed—nor has one word been said about 


repealing it even now ' 
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SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.* 


Ir has been a matter of surprise to many, that, while the press 
has teemed with information in every possible shape from the favoured 
regions of the Continent, whither the tide of English emigration has 
flowed, none of our adventurous tourists have dared to cross the 
Pyrenees, although the country beyond is as fair as the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, and the far-famed Alps cannot boast of more romantic 
features, nor half so varied, as that gigantic barrier which separates 
Spain from the Continent. 

Perhaps a salutary fear, caused by the recollection of that terrible 
engine of despotism, the Inquisition, chills the heretical blood of an 
Englishman ; or the alarming accounts which, from time to time, have 
been whispered of the indifferent accommodations furnished by certain 
houses of etertainment, called posadas, have contributed to damp the 
ardour of our patriotic and enlightened travellers. Be this as it may, it 
is no subject of regret with me ; for had abler pens been employed, I 
question whether this specimen of my talents, as an author, had ever 
seen the light. I have been engaged for many years in important com- 
mercial transactions with Spain, and, undaunted by the difficulties to 
which I have alluded, travelled during that time over the greater part 
of that very interesting country. In default of better information, I 
therefore propose to give a few sketches from actual observation, which 
may best serve to illustrate Spanish character and customs, and not 
prove unentertaining to the general reader. 

My first journey into Spain was during the short-lived dominion of 
the Constitution ; and as the alteration of the government had a corres- 
ponding effect on the conduct of the people, creating some novel scenes 
which it may be some time before we see again, I shall date my obser- 
vations as far back as August, 1821, at which period I had made my 
way from London to Bayonne, with my son as a companion, and 
attended by one servant. On my arrival at Bayonne, I called on Cap- 
tain Harvey, the British consul, by whose polite assistance our passports 
were regulated for Madrid. At this period, the roads on the frontiers 
were so infested with brigands, that travelling was consideréd a dan- 
gerous pastime. They had burned all the public rt og ; and 
to travel alone was neither safe nor economical. Fortunately, we found 
a coach on its return to Madrid, which saved us further trouble or 
delay. It was rather a crazy sort of vehicle ; but having no choice, I 
agreed with the mayoral, or conductor, to set us down in Madrid within 
the space of nine days, for eight napoleons, which was considered a good 
bargain. We left Bayonne at twelve o'clock, accompanied by the Mar- 
quis of Luco and two other Spanish gentlemen of rank, and arrived at St. 
Jean de Luz the same evening. The next morning, we crossed the Bidas- 
soa in a boat, the bridge having been destroyed by the French in their 
retreat after the battle of Vittoria, and entered the province of Guipuscoa 
in Spain. We continued our journey along the banks of the Bidassoa 
until we arrived at Irun, the frontier town, when, after the accustomed 
Inspection of baggage and property, we were allowed to proceed. It was 
suggested by one of our fellow-passengers, that we should hire horses, 
and make an excursion to San Sebastian, which was at no great distance 
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from our route, and meet our carriage again-at Hernani, the next . 
To this proposal I gladly assented. Horses and mules were s y 
engaged, though rather rudely caparisoned, and, under the conduct of 
a guide, we commenced our détour. 

e passed through a beautiful vale, richly covered with oak and 
chestnut-trees, and proceeded till our progress was arrested by the Bay 
of Pasages, which we crossed in a boat, sending our horses round to 
meet us. The boat was conducted by two very interesting young 
females, who evinced every disposition to be communicative ; but as 
they spoke nothing but Basque, which unfortunately was unintelligible 
to every one of our party, our understanding was limited to an ani- 
mated pantomime, in which, however, they evidently had the advan- 
tage. The features of these girls were eminently handsome ; their com- 
plexion was of a clear olive, with sparkling black eyes, teeth as white as 
alabaster, and their long black tresses gathered into a braid, hanging 
down to the waist. They were finely formed, a little above the middle 
height, and dressed in the costume of the country. They were altoge- 
ther a fine specimen of the female beauty of Spain. 

The Bay of Pasages forms a secure and spacious harbour. peigga 
the siege of St. Sebastian it was filled with British ships of war an 
transports, which supplied the besieging force with every thing neces- 
sary for their operations. Near the small town of Pasages, which is 
divided by the neck of the bay, and inhabited by fishermen, we 
remounted our horses, and rode to St. Sebastian. This beautiful little 
town, so celebrated in modern history stands on a small peninsula, the 


' natural. defences of which are heightened by well-constructed fortifi- 


cations, commanded by the citadel, which is built on the summit of a 

conical mountain, having its base strongly defended by outworks. Both 

the town and fortifications were at that time exactly in the same condition 

as they were at the termination of the siege. The breaches effected in 

the walls by our well-served batteries, and the dilapidated, tenantless 

houses, presented a sad picture of the desolating effects of war. Many 

streets were entirely deserted, and an unnatural stillness seemed to have 

succeeded to scenes of strife. Cannon-balls and pieces of broken shells, 

intermingled with fragments of ruined houses, were heaped together in 

the silent streets—places formerly echoing with the busy hum of com- 

merce, or the lighter sounds of hospitality, but now presenting a melan- 

choly scene of loneliness and desolation. Few men can stand unmoved 

on the spot which has been the theatre of glorious deeds; and, as I 

leaned against a huge fragment of the wall, which had fallen in the- 
breach, and surveyed the place where the work of carnage had been 

most rife, it was with a melancholy feeling that I thought of the tran- 

sitorv meed of valour. In a few years, perhaps, fresh walls would 

arise from the ruins on which I a and other battles be fought at 

their feet—the recollection of former deeds would be effaced by the 

brilliancy of later—and to the memory of thousands, who had shed their 

blood before that very breach, nought would remain but a single line of 
history to record the event their lives had purchased. A few years 

more, and the stranger would unconsciously repose on the grave of 
heroes, and the listless hind crush with his plough the mouldering bones 

of the brave ! 

Having refreshed ourselves with that most sentimental of fare, fruit 
and wine, we remounted our horses, and, at about the distance of a 
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league, reached Hernani, where we rejoined our carriage. Before the 
evening closed, we arrived at Tolosa, the capital of Guipuscoa. The 
country through which we had travelled was particularly real ; 
the mountains on each side of the road rose one above the other in 
aceful outline, and were clothed to their summits with verdure ; the 
valley was highly cultivated, and the river Oria meandered through the 
meadows, sometimes forming picturesque cascades as it broke over 
the huge stones and fragments of rock which occasionally impeded its 
course. The posada, to which we were conducted by the mayoral, 
though it bore the respected and gallant sign of the Cross of Malta, was 
not one which the fastidious traveller would have chosen for his resting- 
place. We soon foon found the interior was as comfortless as the exte- 
rior was unpromising. The a room for the entertainment of 
was a large dining-apartment, which contained a table and a few chairs, 
and also several beds, placed in recesses or alcoves, as our domitory. 
The fire-place in the kitchen was raised on a platform of bricks, and 
the white curling vapour which issued therefrom was suffered to roam 
about and make its exit from an aperture in the roof. The fire was made 
up with the roots of old trees, covered with stable-litter ; and before 
it were placed eight or ten earthen pots, containing hot water, puchero, 
and other necessary articles, to regale the muleteer or other traveller. 

Our hostess was particularly attentive to the "epee a standing dish 
among Spaniards ; it is composed of a piece of fat pork, part of a fowl, 
a bit of beef or mutton, Estremadura sausages, and a peculiar kind of 
cabbage and garbauzos, or Spanish pea; the whole mixed together with 
oil, and seasoned with salt, red pepper, and garlic. Three fowls were 
then put down to roast ; others were cut into small pieces, mixed in 
a deep frying-pan, with oil, lard, salt, and red pepper, together with 
some cloves of garlic pounded in amortar. When this mixture had sim- 
mered some time, a quantity of rice was added, and it remained on the 
fire till the whole was of a fine brown colour. The cook then broke half 
a dozen eggs into the pan, gave it another turn, and dished it up. By 
this time the fowls were done, and we were summoned to supper. The 
cloth was laid in our bed-room, where the different dishes were served ; 
and if one may judge of their excellence by the degree of respect by 
which they were regarded by my fellow-travellers, the most confirmed 

rmand might not have desired a better sample of cookery. As I was 
uta young Spanish traveller, my stomach was not proof against the 
abundance of oil and garlic. I, therefore, contented myself with some 
of the roast fowl, which did not require either a knife or fork to separate ; 
and the desert which followed our repast, consisting of grapes, figs, 
almonds, raisins, and biscuits, and afterwards a cigar. 

We were aroused by the mayoral at an early hour, and, before pro- 
ceeding on our journey, were served with a cup of chocolate, a thin 
slice of bread, and a piece of frosted sugar. The bill was moderate ; 
but I found there was another and much better posada in the town, 
though we were brought to the Cross of Malta, in consequence of an 
engagement of the mayoral to provide some of the passengers with 
entertainment on the road, which of course he effected with as little cost 
as possible. I have been thus circumstantial in describing the comforts 
of inferior Spanish posadas, as it may be considered a fair sample of simi- 
lar establishments throughout Spain. 

The country through which we travelled was much of the same 
description as that we had passed the day preceding ; the mountains, 
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however; assumitig’a bolder character, and the river contiriuing “its 


@ourse ‘along the valley to Villa Franca. Our road now took its diréc- 
‘tion across a steep mountain, at the foot of which we alighted, with the 
intention of walking to the top. Our movements, though not partica- 
larly rapid, had greatly the advantage of the unwieldy machine we had 
“left ; and having arrived nearly at the summit of the hill, the winding 
of the road completely concealed it from our sight. We beguiled our 
way by cry sallies at the expense of our conveyancer, and compli- 
mented ourselves on our own nimble heels, little thinking there might 
be greater occasion for them than we had at first contemplated, when 
suddenly we were surrounded by armed men. Immediately ‘all ‘the 
horrors of banditti became apparent; our numbers were too few to 
think of successful resistance, and escape was impracticable. Before 
our fears, however, had time sufficiently to magnify our peril, a person 
efrom our group of captors advanced, and demanded our passports. 
‘Knowing that robbers have but little respect for such documents, I was 
convinced our alarm was groundless ; and we soon found that these persons 
were placed there by the local authorities for the protection of travel+ 
lers, as the roads were considered in a very dangerous state from the fre- 
quent attack of robbers. The guard had constructed a hut of turf and 
the branches of trees to protect themselves in their bivouac, and seemed 
to have made themselves as comfortable as the situation would ‘admit. 
We were guarded by a party of them to the foot of the hill, as that was 
considered the most dangerous part of the road. On our arrival at 
Answuella, a small village, but with good accommodation, we met a 
man carrying an immense wolf, slung on his back, which he had just 
‘shot in the mountain ; I offered him a peseta for his brush, which he 
declined, as he was about to take it to the Alcalde, to claim the reward 
of eight pesetas, which the Spanish government has very wisely ordered 
to be paid to any person who shoots one of these destructive animals. ~ 
We shortly afterwards entered the Province of Alava, and passed 
through a well cultivated country to the town of Vittoria, the capital of 
the province. At the posada, to which our mayoral conducted us, we 
met a coach on its way from Madrid to France. Among the passengers was 
Mr. Hall, brother of Captain Basil Hall ; they were all in a most unfor- 
tunate predicament, for Mr. Hall informed me, that at no great distance 
from Madrid they had been intercepted by a party of banditti, who had 
stripped them of nearly all they possessed. Twelve men, well armed, 
had attacked their coach, and, having drawn it off the road, dragged 
the passengers out. They next tied some of them together, and with 
— little ceremony laid them down with their faces to the ground, 
with the comfortable assurance, that on the least outcry or noise rrom 
any one, a knife would be drawn across the throats of the whole party ; 
then in the most deliberate manner they ransacked the coach, examining 
every thing it contained, and packing up for their own use all that was 
valuable or of utility. This done, they regaled themselves with some 
wine belonging to one of the passengers, and then liberating them, the 
disappeared with their booty. Mr. Hall was deprived of his gold wate 
and seals, which I afterwards found had been beaten up and sold in 
Madrid. I paid my respects to General Alava, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, and he advised me, in pursuance of the object for 
‘which I entered Spain, to leave the coach at Miranda, and visit the 
town of Esearay, in the Rioxa, before proceeding to Madrid. 
+ Qn quitting the’ town of Vittoria we entered the plains, which are 
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upwards of three leagues in extent, celebrated for the discomfiture of 
Cantabrians by the Romans, under Augustus, and in our times, for 
total defeat of Joseph Buonaparte by the British force commanded 
the Duke of Wellington. This discomfiture was the death-blow to 
French ascendancy in Spain. At the posada, in Vittoria, we were 
shewn the travelling carriage of Joseph Buonaparte, which he was 
obliged to quit for a swifter conveyance, in consequence of the rapi 
pursuit of our advanced troops: it is a plain chocolate-coloured chariot, 
and of a very unpretending appearance. The host. of the 

informed me it was the property of the Duke of Wellington, though I 
question whether his grace is at all aware of the value of his possession 
in Spain. 

I veft the coach at Miranda, which divides the Province of Alava 
from Old Castille, and engaged mules to carry us and our baggage to 
Escaray, which lies about forty miles from the direct road to Madrid. 
We crossed the Ebro, and winding round a sterile mountain, descended 
into a fruitful plain, abounding in corn and vines, along which our 
route lay, until we halted at the small town of San Domingo de Cal- 
zada. While the mules were feeding, I sauntered towards the cathe- 
dral, the antique appearance of which attracted my attention. It is an 
edifice, built in a very remote age, in the simplest style of Gothic archi- 
tecture. A pious father of the church, taking compassion on me in my 
forlorn character of stranger, undertook to explain to me the mysteries 
of the interior. Upon entering the church, that which more _particu- 
larly raised my curiosity, amongst the numerous objects which set. forth 
their claims to the reverence of the faithful, was a large cage containing 
a white cock and hen. On approaching these, I doubted not, sacred 
birds, the father made a low genuflexion, and crossing himself, looked at 
me as though he expected I should follow his example. The cock 
thrust forth his beak and clapped his wings, intimating, according to 
my heretical notions, a desire for something more substantial than devo~- 
tion. My companion, however, corrected my error, by informing me it 
was merely a way the cock had of expressing his satisfaction at the 
homage of a believer. Notwithstanding this assurance, I was about to 
tender my homage to the birds, in the shape of a piece of biscuit, which 
was however speedily abstracted from my hand by the agitated padre, 
who declared he would not answer for the consequences, if the birds 
were scandalized with an offering from the hands of a heretic. He 
further informed me, in the impressive under-tone of one who commu- 
nicates a fearful mystery, that they were miraculous poultry, and, 
according to the records of the cathedral, could be proved to have 
existed in that church upwards of 400 years! «‘ How much longer,” con- 
tinued my guide, “I will not take upon myself to say.” —“ There is some 
doubt then beyond the time you mention?” I observed. — “ Yes,” 
returned the unsuspecting padre, “seeing that there is a flaw in our 
records about that time ; but there is every reason to believe they have 
lived here a thousand years!” JI expressed a wish to learn the history 
of poultry thus marked by the especial care of Providence ; in reply to 
which my guide informed me, “that in the dark ages of the pagan Goth, 
before the light of Christianity had illumined the heathen, the spot on 
which the town of San Domingo now stood, was the site of a palace, which 
In former ages belonged to one of the Gothic commanders. It happened 

a convert to the newly-received faith of Christianity had imcurred 
the resentment of the powerful heathen, who, without considering iv’ 
M.M. New Series—Vow. XI. No. 63. 2N 
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necessary to adopt the tedious forms. of law usual in our own time, 
ordered the supposed culprit to be’ forthwith gibbeted. Great interest 
was made to save him, but without success; and the cord was actually 
about his neck as he stood under the gibbet in front of the governor's 
palace, when the wife of the Goth rushed into the apartment of her 

usband, and on her knees begged the prisoner’s life. At that moment 
the Goth had seated himself snugly at dinner, and a slave had placed 
before him two roasted fowls smoking in their rich gravy. Irritated at 
what he conceived to be an opposition to his will, the Goth seized one of 
the fowls, and, in the unceremonious manner of those days, disclaiming 
the aid of knife or fork, was about to tear it asunder, but first raising 
it in his hand, he said—‘ When this fowl shall fly and crow, I will 
believe the prisoner innocent, and he shall be liberated.’ Suddenly 
the bird slipped from his grasp, and recovering his plumage, to the 
utter amazement of all, began to fly about the room and crow, in such 


‘a manner as cock never crew before. Indeed he proved that his organs 


of articulation had not been at all injured by the roasting he had under- 
gone. At the same moment, his companion on the dish, who had like- 
wise been his companion on the perch, liberated herself in the most 
extraordinary manner from the thraldom of the skewer and string, dis- 
charged her stuffing on the dish, and splashing the gravy in the face of 
the astonished Goth, sprung round the room with a vigour and freshness 
that seemed utterly at variance with the preconceived idea that she had 
been at least an hour and a half under the care of the cook. The mira- 
culous birds then flew out at the window, and alighted, one on each 
shoulder of the culprit, just as the order was given for his execution. 
This singular appeal of course stayed the proceeding, until the wonder- 
ing Goth, unable to resist such testimony, liberated the prisoner. The 


‘pagan was converted; but history does not mention,” continued the 


padre, “whether he most regretted his unjust condemnation of the 
Christian”—“ Or the irretrievable loss of his dinner,” I added. The 


padre, I thought, smiled in pity —“ This, however, is certain, and which 


even the sceptical must admit,” he continued, in the most triumphant 
tone, “as it is recorded, that the fowls were actually caught on the 
spot, and placed in this sanctuary, so it is certain they have existed in 


this very situation for a thousand years ; for are they not here before our 
eyes, as vigorous as when the miracle was first wrought? What do 


you say to that?” “ May they live for ever!” I exclaimed, in answer, 
and with an appearance of devotion, which the padre himself. might 
have envied.—** Amen!” he replied; and on his part making his usual 
cross and genuflexion, we left the church. 

I recommenced my journey shortly afterwards, passing over a flat 
but pleasant country, and arrived in the evening at the town of Escaray. 
My principal object in visiting Spain was to inspect the mode of 
preparing wool for foreign markets, and to suggest some alteration in 
the method of working it, and improving its condition. It was there- 
fore with great pleasure I recognized an old friend in the person of 
Mr. Bradley, who saved me some trouble by introducing me at once to 
Sejior Don Agipito Maria Texada, who was a deputy of the Cortes, 
and an eminent ganarado, or flock-holder, and director of the Royal 
Cloth Establishment belonging to the Cinco Gremios in Madrid. 

On the following day I was invited to inspect the manufactory, which 
is of modern construction, and sufficiently large to admit of making fifty 


‘long pieces of cloth per week ; the machinery was new, and in great 


perfection, as it was all made at Paris; but I observed great inexperience 
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in the method of using it. I passed the whole day in giving the work- 
men instruction in the several points wherein I discovered they were 
most deficient. 'The next morning the principal inhabitants of the town 
called on me, from whom afterwards I received many presents of game ; 
and the ‘priest sent me some potatoes, which are highly esteemed 
there on account of their rarity. Having taken a lodging (for which 
I paid 100 rials per week, about a pound English money, which 
included my diet, wine, desert, a dining-room and bed-chamber, and 
also a stable for my horses and dogs), I made the acquaintance of several 
anarados, and commenced treating with them for their piles of wool, 
intending to prepare it for the French or English market. I employed 
upwards of forty workmen in this operation, and having sorted about 
fitty bags, I determined to give a public exhibition of my superior 
method of sorting and washing. I had taken a complete washing esta- 
blishment of Seiior Don Barnachea, and a day was appointed. Great 
was the curiosity manifested by all classes, as the day arrived, to witness 
an attempt at what they had been, by their own account, a thousand 
years endeavouring to accomplish. A large concourse of ganarados, 
merchants, and shepherds, were present ; and the wool, which had been 
previously sorted, was shewn them, and elicited universal approbation. 
I then took a few gallons of my prepared liquor, on the efficacy of which 
I had staked my reputation, and mixing it with the hot water in one of 
the vats, I selected two bags of.the first quality, on which I intended 
to try my experiment. This sample I submitted to the tests, stirring 
it gently about with a stick, and when I judged the grease was beginning 
to’separate, I threw it into the basket, through which ran a stream of 
water. My servant stood with a stick similar to my own, who turned 
it over in the cold water for atime sufficient to cleanse it, and then 
landing it, I presented it to the company, as white as snow. My expe- 
riment was completely. successful ; and the wool thus prepared brought 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per pound more in the market than wool of a similar 
quality washed and sorted after the old method. Don Pablo, from 
whose father I had bought a considerable quantity, rather envyin 
me the gain likely to accrue, paid some attention to the process, an 
thought he had discovered the secret. He accordingly bought up 
several piles, for which I was already in treaty, by out-bidding me, 
and succeeded, by the excellence of his discovery, .in fixing the grease 
so completely in the wool, and turning it so many colours, that he was 
at last obliged to resort to his old system, with a heavy stock and a 
falling market. 

The Spanish sheep are of two distinct classes—one they call Carneros, 
and is exclusively kept for milking and the butcher. The wool of this 
class is spun at home, and manufactured into coarse cloth and serge, for 
the use of the friars and peasantry. The other class is called Merinos, 
and is kept for the wool alone. It is supposed there are four millions 
of the latter class in Spain. At the approach of winter they are driven 
from the mountains jn the north, to pasture in the milder climate of 
Estremadura and the borders of Andalusia, whence they return in the 
spring to be shorn, and to enjoy the mountain pasturage.. I have heard 
the shepherds say, the Merinos know the time of their-departure from 
the north instinctively, and that they would travel into Estremadura 
without a conductor. By the .regulation of the mesta, there are lands 
appropriated for the rest and pasture of the flocks during their annual 
— which in some instances exceeds the distance of four hundred 
miles. 2N2 
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. A.cavana, or flock of Mefinos, on route; has a singular appearance'to: 
a, stranger. The last I.saw was in May, 1826, as I was returning to 
England, when I overtook several large flocks near Siguenza, return’ 
ing. from their winter quarters near Cordova, to be shorn in Soria. 
They generally travel four leagues, or sixteen miles aday. It is curious 
to. see the admirable regularity which is preserved amongst these 
immense flocks during their peregrination, and the attention they pay 
to. the call of the shepherds and their dogs. I questioned one of the 
shepherds respecting his flock, and expressed a wish to examine their 
wool. He blew a shrill peal from a whistle, which he carried for the 
purpose, when instantly, as with one consent, the cavana halted. Eight 
or ten of the rams then scampered from the head of the flock, and run- 
ning, to the shepherd, raised up themselves against him, and placing 
their fore feet on his breast, seemed ready to devour him. He gave to 
each a small piece of salt, with which they seemed highly gratified ; and 
they suffered me to pluck some of their wool, which was of a superior 
quality. The shepherds being constantly exposed to the sun and air, ne- 
cessarily become swarthy, and their limited use of a razor, added to their 
uncommon attire, give them a singularly strange and wild appearance. 
Their garments are made of the skins of black sheep ; the wool is left 
about half an inch long, and form a costume more comfortable than 
seemly. They wear a facha or sash tied round the waist, and in the 
folds is seen a knife, the use of which is pretty generally understood 
by the lower order of Spaniards. The legs and feet of these men are 
encased in dried sheep-skins, laced with a thong, and a huge sombrero, 
or slouched hat, as a covering to the head, completes their costume. 
They, lodge at night under a rude sort of tent, covered with turf and 
skins, round which the flock is gathered, the dogs forming an out-post 
to protect them from the wolves. I inquired of the mayoral whether 
he had lost many of his flock by the wolves; he told me had suf- 
fered considerably among the mountains of Guadalaxara, the wolves 
being much more ferocious than those in Estremadura ; and my ser- 
vant, who had been a soldier, said he saw three prowling about not a 
month since when he was on guard amongst those very mountains. 

. /Ehe dogs which attend these flocks are of a large size, not unlike the 
Newfoundland dog, though standing higher on their legs. They are 
branded in the face with a particular mark, and are protected in their 
frequent desperate encounters with the wolves by thick leathern col- 
lars, covered with sharp iron spil:es, which presents a formidable bar- 
rier to their ferocious assailants; it is not always, however, that these 
faithful and courageous animals are a sufficient protection to the flock 
from the hordes of these ravenous animals which always hang on their 
track. The dogs have a daily allowance of bread, and that, with the 
flesh of the dead sheep and goats, keeps them always in good condi 
tion. The shepherd told me, that one night, a wolf had eluded the 
vigilance of the guardians, and succeeded in capturing a lamb; the 
theft, however, was immediately discovered, and the offender was pur- 
sued and overtaken by a single dog. The first intimation the shepherd 
had of the transaction was by the faithful animal returning to his tent 
with the lamb in his mouth ; the blood on the dog shewed he had not 
recovered, his loss without a severe conflict, which was confirmed the 
next morning, by finding the wolf mangled and dead near the spot. I 
was so much pleased with this anecdote of the dog, which was pointed 
out to me, that I offered the shepherd a considerable sum for him; the 
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man however honestly told me, that even if he were tempted to take 
the money, the dog would never acknowledge me for a master, but 
would seek the first opportunity of returning to his companions of the 
fold.. "The camp equipage of the wandering shepherds is carried by asses, 
and mules, and moves in the rear of the line of march. It consists of 
guns, pots, gridirons, the skins of deer and sheep, stags horns, (for they 
have frequent opportunities of regaling themselves with venison and 
gameé,) and poles for the erection of their tents, or huts. A number of 
goats generally accompany a cavana, which are the property of the sh 
herds, and with the milk, and kids, the men live pretty well. I should 
not think mutton was scarce with them, for as no one can tell the num- 
ber of sheep in a flock, but the shepherds themselves, they are in no 
danger of detection, should they occasionally wish to vary their repast. 
There are flocks belonging to the Duke of Infantado, and other noble- 
men, amounting to thirty or forty thousand sheep. 

‘Soon after my arrival at Escaray, a party was formed to visit the cele- 
brated convent of St. Milan. It is situated about twelve miles from 
Escaray, the road, all the way, presenting a picturesque and beautiful 
appearance. The monastery, the object of our visit, formerly belonged 
to a fraternity of Benedictine monks, which was suppressed by a decree 
of the Cortes, and was now offered for sale on very advantageous terms 
to the purchaser. This splendid residence was untenanted; the in- 
mates had been compelled to relinquish a life of luxury and ease, and 
seek their support in a more meritorious manner, than by taxing the 
industry of their fellow creatures. We met with a priest who still offici- 
ated in the church attached to the monastery, who conducted us through 
the various apartments. They are approached by a noble staircase, 
twenty feet wide, of grey marble, and are of the most spacious and mag- 
nificent description. There are three hundred separate cells for the use 
of the monks, and on measuring one of the corridors I found it to be 
four hundred and twenty feet in length. The library and chapel have 
not suffered, but the hall of the Inquisition has been stripped of its books 
and furniture.» The monastery stands in the centre of a park, enclosed 
by a high wall, and a fine stream of water runs through the whole 
domain. The situation is enchanting, mountains rise above each other, 
on every side, in the most beautiful variety ; the river is seen windi 
through a luxuriant plain, teeming with the richest of Nature’s gifts, ti 
it is lost amongst the mountains of Navarre, which are seen dimly in the 
distance. In fact, I have always observed, that the pious fathers of the 
church, have invariably fixed their lot in the most pleasant places, and 
have found it a matter of both conscience and duty, to appropriate to 
themselves the most goodly heritage. This magnificent territory of 
32,000 acres, might have been purchased for £12,000, by paying for 
it in waleas ciales. The peasantry seemed humble and poor, but con- 
tented and happy ; all they appeared to regret in the suppression of the 
monastery, was the loss of the soup which they had been in the habit of 
receiving from the Benedictines. At Escaray, I found a letter from Mr. 
Thomas, of Azuagua, in Estremadura, whom I had heretofore been in cor« 
respondence with, requesting me to meet him in Madrid, as speedily as 
possible. He informed me, the merchants in the south of Spain had heard 
of the success of my experiment with wool, and had determined to’sub- 
mit an advantageous offer to my consideration. I therefore resolved to 
meet that gentleman in Madrid, according to his appointment, and in a 
few days set out for Burgos, on my way to the capital. 
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The month of October was not far advanced, yet the mountains which 
surround Escaray were tipped with snow, but the valleys were still ver- 
dant and fruitful. Fine streams of water intersected the country through 
which we passed, winding occasionally through huge forests of b en 
many noble trees of which I saw lying on the ground in a state of decay. 
We travelled for miles by a horse-track, over, almost, inaccessible moun- 
tains, without encountering a living thing excepting eagles and vultures, 
on their way to regale themselves on the carcase of a dead mule. After 
travelling sixty miles we arrived late in the evening at the ancient city 
of Burgos, and put up at the house to which we were recommended, 
called Las Palomas, immediately opposite the cathedral. This city is 
the capital of Old Castile, and was in former times a place of great im- 
portance. The cathedral is a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture, 
enriched with pinnacles and elaborate carvings in stone. The twelve 
apostles are placed in niches over the eastern front, and form a promi- 
nent feature before entering the church. The interior is crowded with 
paintings, statuary, and bas-reliefs. In the convent of St. Augustine, 
they shew a crucifix incontestably proved to be the genuine fabrication of 
Nicodemus. If we may judge from such a specimen, Nicodemus must 
undoubtedly have been an amateur workman of considerable merit. 
The citadel which once stood near the city is now demolished, and the 
ditches are filled up. It was there that the British troops were repulsed, 
in their assault, with great slaughter. Amongst the ruins of the citadel, 
I picked up many musket balls, and pieces of shells, and I thought of 
the soldier’s adage, that “ every bullet had its billet.” 

Our route now laid through a sandy and sterile country, producing 
little beside the fir tree, lignum vite, and the gum schistus, the latter 
however, perfuming the air with a most delicious fragrance. The defi- 
ciency of amusement on the road, was by no means compensated by the 
comfort of the posadas, which were generally of the most wretched des- 
cription. Little could we procure by way of solace to our appetite, 
besides those highly seasoned Spanish dishes, so repugnant to the un- 
initiated English stomach, until we arrived at Buitrago. ‘The moulder- 
ing walls and towers of this ancient Moorish town, were distinguished 
in the distance, as we wound round the side of a mountain, and we 
entered it by the very picturesque approach, of an ancient bridge, and 
a steep paved causeway, The Duke of Infantado has a large property 
here: he has a flock of 40,000 sheep, and a lavadero in the neighbour- 
hood, which I visited. The pile is designated the Infantado, and is 
marked within an escutcheon. On leaving Buitrago the road traverses a 
wild open country, and possesses a singular natural phenomenon. Before 
we approached the small town of Lozayuela, we observed a large tract of 
ground covered with stones of most extraordinary dimensions ; they are 
strangely dispersed, and bear the appearance.of having been tossed about 
by one of those great convulsions of nature in a distant age, the traces of 
which alone remain to excite our admiration and wonder. Many are 
seen lying in huge disorderly masses, while others bear a more regular 
appearance, like the Stonehenge in’ Wiltshire, but:of so gigantic a 
character as to ridicule the pigmy efforts of human ingenuity. They are 
of grey granite, quite smooth, and are not discoloured with moss, or 
lichens. But little pasturage is afforded in this singular place for cows 
and sheep, the stones are spread so thickly as almost entirely to prevent 
the growth of herbage, and occupy an extent of several miles. The 
road afterwards becomes interesting from its rural scenery. The ground 
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rises on the right, and is covered with pretty villages, here and there 


iriterspersed with convents and churches; on the left is seen a boundless 

lain, which is lost in the horizon, and a huge pyramidical stone, appar- 
ently detached by some charm, from the group before mentioned, raises 
its giant head, and forms a conspicuous object for a considerable 
distance. 

We arrived at Madrid by the gate of Burgos, and having submitted to 
the usual examination of passport and baggage, we were graciously per- 
mitted to proceed to our quarters, in the street of Alcala, to the dwelling 
of a certain Italian, who ee ps the Posada San Fernando. Here I enter- 
ed into the neceseary agreement with my host for the usual accommoda- 
tions, after which, I met Mr. Thomas, by whose representation I visited 
Madrid. Mr. Thomas informed me that the government and the inha- 
bitants of Azuagua, intended to offer me an estate in Estremadura, on 
condition that I should reside there, and endeavour to improve the method 
of sorting and washing the wools of that province, which are well known 
to be of a more dingy appearance than those of any other part of Spain. 
I had a long conversation with Mr. Thomas on the subject, whom I 
found to be an intelligent and enterprising gentleman ; he was moreover 
a. great favorite with his Catholic Majesty, to whom he had free access. 
He related me the following anecdote of an interview with the King of 
Spain. When he presented the memorial for the grant of an estate in Estre- 
madura, to Ferdinand, the king placed it, with a number of other docu- 
ments in his right-hand pocket. Mr. Thomas having been previously in- 
formed that the memory of his majesty was exceedingly treacherous, with 
respect to all documents that found their way into that particular reeep- 
tacle, after a little conversation ventured to address him on the subject. 
* Pray may I take the liberty of inquiring, into which pocket has your 
Majesty placed my memorial ?”—“ Why, Thomas,” replied the king, “does 
that make any difference ?”—“ Every thing to me, please your Majesty,” 
returned the merchant, “ for if you would favour me by transferring it 
to the left-hand pocket, which I observe is empty, it would have a better 
chance of attracting your majesty’s notice.” The king laughed. “ Well, 
then, Thomas, I believe I must send you away in a good temper,” and 
he transferred the memorial to the favoured side. Mr. Thomas found 
shortly afterwards the estate was conveyed to him, which his son now 
possesses. 

From the representation made to me by Mr. Thomas, I was induced 
to believe that in Estremadura the golden fleece was to be obtained ; I 
therefore determined to visit the province and judge for myself. I pur- 
chased a handsome Andalusian horse of one the king’s equerries, for 
forty-five dollars, and equipped him for the journey with a singular kind 
of long saddle or pad, made for the convenience of carrying and strap- 
ping on all my camp equipage, and necessary cooking utensils ; a bridle 
manta, and a pair of alforja, or large pockets, (which are curiously 
manufactured of wool, wrought in many colours, and serve to carry 
provisions), a pair of holster pipes, and the whole surmounted by a 
black sheep’s skin, for a covering to my saddle and baggage. When 
every thing was ready for my departure, intelligence arrived that the 
yellow fever had broken out, and was making such ravages in Cadiz 
and Seville, that a cordon of troops was placed for security as far as 
Azuagua: I therefore deferred my expedition till the spring. 
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THE LETTER-BELL, BY THE LATE WILLIAM WAZLITT. 


ComPLaints are frequently made of the vanity and shortness of human 
life, when, if we examine its smallest details, aed present a world by 


themselves. The most trifling objects, retraced with the eye of memory, 
assume the vividness, the dalicacy, and importance of insects seen 
through a magnifying glass. There is no end of the brilliancy or the 
variety. The habitual feeling of the love of life may be compared to 
«* one entire and perfect chrysolite,” which, if analyzed, breaks into a 
thousand shining fragments. Ask the sum-total of the value of human 
life, and we are puzzled with the length of the account, and the multi- 
plicity of items in it: take any one of them “part, and it is wonderful 
what matter for reflection will be found init! As I write this, the 
Letter-Bell passes: it has a lively, pleasant sound with it, and not only 
fills the street with its importunate clamour, but rings clear through the 

h of many half-forgotten years. It strikes upon the ear, it vibrates 
to the brain, it wakes me from the dream of time, it flings me back upon 
my first entrance into life, the period of my first coming up to town, 
when all around was strange, uncertain, adverse—a hubbub of confused 
noises, a chaos of shifting objects—and when this sound alone, startli 
me with the recollection of a letter I had to send to the friends I ha 
lately left, brought me as it were to myself, made me feel that I had 
links still connecting me with the universe, and gave me hope and 

ience to persevere. At that loud-tinkling, interrupted sound (now 

and then), the long line of blue hills near the place where I was brought 
up waves in the horizon, a golden sunset hovers over them, the dwarf- 
oaks rustle their red leaves in the evening-breeze, and the road from 

to , by which I first set out on my journey through life, stares 
me in the face as plain, but from time and change not less visionary and 
mysterious, than the pictures in the Pilgrim’s Progress. I should notice, 
that at this time the light of the French Revolution circled my head 
like a glory, though dabbled with drops of crimson gore: I walked con- 
fident and cheerful by its side— 

** And by the vision splendid 
Was on my way attended.” 

It rose then in the east: it has again risen in the west. Two suns in one 
day, two triumphs of liberty in one age, is a miracle which I hope the 
Laureate will hail in appropriate verse. Or may not Mr. Wordsworth 
give a different turn to the fine passage, beginning— 


«* What, though the radiance which was once so bright, 
Be now for ever vanished from my sight ; 





Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower ?” 


For is it not brought back, “ like morn risen on mid-night ;” and may 
he not yet greet the yellow light shining on the evening bank with eyes 
of youth, of genius, and freedom, as of yore? No, never! But what 
would not these persons give for the unbroken integrity of their early 
opinions—for one unshackled, uncontaminated strain—one Jo pean to 
Liberty—one burst of indignation against tyrants and sycophants, whe 
subject other countries to slavery by force, and prepare their own for it 
by servile sophistry, as we see the huge serpent lick over its trembling, 
helpless victim with its slime and poison, before it devours it ! On every 
stanza so penned would be written the word Recreanr! Every taunt, 
every reproach, every note of exultation at restored light and freedom, 
wane recal to them how their hearts failed them in the Valley of the 
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Shadow..of. Death. And what shall we say to Aim—the sleep-walker, 
the dreamer, the sophist, the word-hunter, the craver after sympathy, 
but still vulnerable to truth, accessible to opinion, because not sordid or 
mechanical? The Bourbons being no longer tied about his neck, he 
may perhaps recover his original liberty of speculating ; so that we may 
apply to him the lines about his own Ancient Mariner— 

’ “ And from his neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” ' 
This is the reason I can write an article on the Letter-Bell, and other such 
subjects ; I have never given the lie to my own soul. If I have felt any 
impression once, I feel it more strongly a second time ; and I have ne 
wish to revile and discard my best thoughts. There is at least a thorough 
beeping in what I write--not a line that betrays a principle or disguises 
feeling. If my wealth is small, it all goes to enrich the same heap ; and 
trifles in this way accumulate to a tolerable sum.—Or if the Letter-Bell 
does not lead me a dance into the country, it fixes me in the thick of my 
town recollections, I knew not how long ago. It was a kind of alarm to 
break off from my work when there happened to be company to dinner or 
when I was going to the play. Z'hat was going to the play, indeed, when 
I went twice a year, and had not been more than half a dozen times in 
my life. Even the idea that any one else in the house was going, was a 
sort of reflected enjoyment, and conjured up a lively anticipation of the 
scene. I remember a Miss D——, a maiden lady from Wales (who in 
her youth was to have been married to an earl), tantalized me greatly in 
this way, by talking all day of going to see Mrs. Siddons’ “ airs and 
gtaces” at night in some favourite part; and when the Letter-Bell 
announced that the time was approaching, and its last receding sound 
lingered on the ear, or was lost in silence, how anxious and uneasy I 
became, lest she and her companion should not be in time to get good 
places—lest the curtain should draw up before they arrived—and lest I 
should lose one line or look in the intelligent report which I should hear 
the next morning! The punctuating of time at that early period—every 
thing that gives it an articulate voice—seems of the utmost consequence ; 
for we do not know what scenes in the ideal world may run out of them: 
a world of interest may hang upon every instant, and we can hardly sus 
taiti the weight of future years which are contained in embryo in the 
most minute and inconsiderable passing events. How often have I put 
off writing a letter till it was too late! How often had to run after the 
—_ with it—now missing, now recovering, the sound of his bell— 
reathless, angry with myself—then hearing the weleome sound come 
full round a corner—and seeing the scarlet costume which set all my 
fears and self-reproaches at rest! I do not recollect having ever repented 
giving a letter to the postman, or wishing to retrieve it after he had 
onee deposited it in his bag. What I have once set my hand to, I take 
the.consequences of, and have been always pretty much of the same 
hnmour in this respect. I am not like the person who, having sent off 
a letter to his mistress, who resided a hundred and twenty miles in the 
country, and disapproving, on second thoughts, of some expressions con- 
tained in it, took a post-chaise and four to follow and intercept it the next 
morning. At other times, I have sat and watched the decaying embers 
in alittle back painting-room (just as the wintry day declined), and 
brooded over the half-finished copy of a Rembrandt, or a landscape by 
Vangoyen, placing it where it might catch a dim » die of light from the 
fire; while the Letter-Bell was the only sound that drew my thoughts 
M.M. New Series.—Vouw. XI. No. 63. 20 
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to the world without, and reminded me that I had a task to perform in it. 
As to that landscape, methinks I see it now— 

“ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail.” 
There was a windmill, too, with a poor low clay-built cottage beside it: 
~—how delighted I was when I had made the tremulous, undulating 
reflection in the water, and saw the dull canvas become a lucid mirror of 
the commonest features of nature ! Certainly, painting gives one a strong 
interest in nature and humanity (it is not the dandy-school of morals or 
sentiment)— 

** While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 
Perhaps there is no part of a painter’s life (if we must tell “ the secrets 
of the prison-house”’) in which he has more enjoyment of himself and his 
art, than that in which after his work is over, and with furtive sidelong 
glances at what he has done, he is employed in washing his brushes 
and cleaning his pallet for the day. Afterwards, when he gets a servant 
in livery to do this for him, he may have other and more ostensible 
sources of satisfaction—greater splendour, wealth, or fame ; but he will 
not be so wholly in his art, nor will his art have such a hold on him as 
when he was too poor to transfer its meanest drudgery to oth.rs—too 
humble to despise aught that had to do with the object of his glory and 
his pride, with that on which all his projects of ambition or pleasure 
were founded. “ Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” When the 
professor is above this mechanical part of his business, it may have 
become a stalking-horse to other worldly schemes, but is no longer his 
eeey tore and the delight of his inmost thoughts— 

** His shame in crowds, his solitary pride !” 

I used sometimes to hurry through this part of my occupation, while the 
Letter-Bell (which was my dinner-bell) summoned me to the fraternal 
board, where youth and hope 

“ Made good digestion wait on appetite 

And health on both” — 
or oftener I put it off till after dinner, that I might loiter longer and 
with more luxurious indolence over it, and connect it with the thoughts 
of my next day’s labours. 

The dustman’s-bell, with its heavy, monotonous noise, and the brisk, 
lively tinkle of the muffin-bell, have something in them, but not much. 
They will bear dilating upon with the utmost license of inventive prose. 
All things are not alike conductors to the imagination. A learned Scotch 
professor found fault with an ingenious friend and arch-critic for culti- 
vating a rookery on his grounds: the professor declared “ he would as 
soon think of encouraging a froggery.” This was barbarous as it was 
senseless. Strange, that a country ‘that has produc ‘ed the Scotch Novels 
and Gertrude of Wyoming should want sentiment ! 

The postman’s double-knock at the door the next morning is “ more 
germain to the matter.” How that knock often goes to the heart! We 
distinguish to a nicety the arrival of the Two-penny or the General Post. 
The summons of the latter is louder and heavier, as bringing news from 
a greater distance, and as, the longer it has been delayed, fraught ‘with a 
deeper interest. We catch the sound of what is to be paid—ei ght-pence, 
nine-pence, a shilling—and our hopes generally rise with the postage. 
How we are provoked at the delay in getting change—at the servant 
who does not hear the door! Then if the postman passes, and we do 
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not hear the expected knock, what a pang is there! It 4s like the 
silence of death—of hope! We think he does it on purpose, and enjoys 
all the misery of our suspense. I have sometimes walked out to see the 
Mail-Coach pass, by which I had sent a letter, or to meet it when I 
expected one. I never see a Mail-Coach, for this reason, but I look at 
it as the bearer of glad tidings—the messenger of fate. I have reason to 
say so.—The finest sight in the metropolis is that of the Mail-Coaches 
setting off from Piccadilly. ‘The horses paw the ground, and are impa- 
tient to be gone, as if conscious of the precious burden they convey. 
There is a peculiar secresy and despatch, significant and full of meaning, 
in all the proceedings concerning them. Even the outside passengers 
have an erect and supercilious air, as if proof against the accidents of the 
journey. In fact, it seems indifferent whether they are to encounter the 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold, since they are borne through the air in a 
winged chariot. The Mail-Carts drive up; the transfer of packages is 
made ; and, at a signal given, they start off, bearing the irrevocable 
scrolls that give wings to thought, and that bind or sever hearts for ever. 
How we hate the Putney and Brentford stages that draw up in a line 
after they are gone! Some persons think the sublimest object in nature 
isa ship launched on the bosom of the ocean: but give me, for my 
private satisfaction, the Mai!-Coaches that pour down Piccadilly of an 
evening, tear up the pavement, and devour the way before them to the 
Land’s-End ! 

In Cowper’s time, Mail-Coaches were hardly set up; but he has 
beautifully described the coming in of the Post-Boy :— 


“ Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its weattonsse but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright :— 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations reas Sit at his back. 
True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And having dropped the expected bag, pass on- 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch! 
Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them al!.” 


And yet, notwithstanding this, and so many other passages that seem like 
the very marrow of our being, Lord Byron denies that Cowper was a 
poet !—The Mail-Coach is an improvement on the Post-Boy ; but I fear 
it will hardly bear so poetical a description. The picturesque and dra- 
matic do not keep pace with the useful and mechanical. The telegraphs 
that lately communicated the intelligence of the new revolution to all 
France within a few hours, are a wonderful contrivance; but they are 
less striking and appalling than the beacon-fires (mentioned by Aéschy- 
lus), which, lighted from hill-top to hill-top, announced the taking of 
Troy and the return of Agamemnon. 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK} A LEGEND OF THE OLD TIME IN 
LONDON. 


Dinine@ some time back with a friend, whose house is situated in 
one of those out-of-the-way courts in the City, where one would hardly 
think of searching for anything picturesque or beautiful, but which, 
nevertheless, abound with various rich memorials of the past; while 
seated with him at his window, overlooking a small yard containing two 
mulberry-trees at least a century old, I observed, with no small sorrow, 
that.an old stone wall, the rounded gable of which was pregnant with 
recollections of the reigns of Elizabeth and the first James, was being 
removed, in all probability to be succeeded by a piece of modern, unin- 
teresting brick-work. By this removal, however, another morsel of 
antiquity, which had previously been concealed, was now exposed to 
view: this consisted of a hovel or shed, built against one of the interior 
sides of this stone wall, and apparently the remains of some more exten 
sive and important building ; for though, in many places, the large, 
irregularly-shaped slates had been displaced, or perhaps had fallen 
away, and been re-placed by modern tiling, still several of the massy 
stone pillars, supporting strong oaken arches, were remaining, and 
appeared as though they were the vestiges of a colonnade or cloister, 
which at some former period had run round the whole interior of the 
wall. I mentioned this idea to my friend, who concurred with me that 
it was probably correct. ) 

“« By the way,” observed he, “the spot which has attracted your obser- 
vation, I believe even that very shed, was once the scene of a murder, 
the perpetration and discovery of which were attended by some very 
singular circumstances.” 

This information, of course, led to an inquiry on my part; and that, 
in its turn, elicited the following Legend of London :— 

Towards the middle of the second half of the seventeenth century, 
or, in plainer English, about the year of grace, 1672, there lived in 
London a very rich, and therefore very respectable merchant, who, hav- 
ing come to the rare resolution that he had made money enough, and 
having, as he said, no kith or kin, tacked to this said resolution one of 
more frequent occurrence, namely, that he would take a wife, to be the 
superintendant of his household affairs, the sharer of his fortune, the 
soother of his sorrows, if ever he should have any, and so forth. And 
to a man of so much importance as was Master Edward Edwards, 
there were very few obstacles in the way of his accomplishing such a 
purpose, as he might easily pick and choose among the maidens or 
widows of his ward, who would all be but too proud of an alliance with 
so honourable and substantial a citizen. He did not, however, delibe- 
rate so long on the matter as might perhaps have been expected, seeing 
how wide a field he had wherein to exercise his speculations ; for at the 
same time that he informed those friends, whom he chose to consult on 
the occasion, of his before-named intention, he gave them to»understand 
that his choice had already fallen on Dorothy Langton, the daugh- 
ter of a poor Goldsmith, and reputed papist, but, nevertheless, a maiden 
of good fame, seemly bearing, and twenty-six years of age. She was 
tall, fair, and well made, but with nothing striking about her face that 
would call for particular description, unless one may advert to—what 
indeed was no part of her face—an unusual breadth at the back part of her 
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head, behind her ears, which seemed to give her features an appearance 
of being too small. The lady was, truth to confess, not very much 
admired in the neighbourhood ; and, to continue the confession, she was 
as little liked. She was said by those who knew her best, or rather as it 
might seem worst, to be of a sullen temper, and yet, withal, violent ; 
and the death of one young man was laid at her door, all the way from 
the East Indies, whither he had gone in despair, after having been for 
eleven months her accepted suitor, and then discharged in a fit of 
peevishness. How far this incident, which happened before she was 
twenty, might have formed her after character ; or how far even her 
earlier character might have been moulded from the fact of her having 
been left motherless while yet an infant, and bred up afterwards under 
the sole care of her father, a harsh and severe man, it is not for me to 
determine ; and much less sc how or why Master Edward Edwards 
came to fix on her as his partner. Master Edwards himself, at the time 
we are speaking of, was in the very prime and vigour of life—that is, 
in his own opinion; it may be stated, however, that he was in his 
five-and-fiftieth year ; rather corpulent and very grey: but the former 
fact he asserted, and not without truth, was a proof of his stoutness : 
some men, he observed, quite young men too, (that is, younger than 
himself,) had contracted a bad habit of stooping, which shewed their 
walk through life had not been upright; then, as to his grey hairs, he 
boasted that they were once the veriest black, but that thought and 
honourable labour had blanched them ; besides, his worst foes could not 
say he was bald. For the rest, Master Edwards was a man of tolerable 
parts, as times went, of an easy and good temper, and one who loved 
to crack his bottle and his joke as well as any man living, either now or 
then. 

For some time, say thirteen months, after the marriage, they lived 
together in all seeming harmony. I say seeming, of course speaking only 
of what met the eyes of others; for far be it from me to intrude an 
unnecessary inquiry into the discomforts or diserepancies (if any suc 
existed) of the domestic circle—a rather small one, to be sure, seeing it 
consisted of only two individuals, unless, as a third segmént thereof, 
may be reckoned Master Edwards’ clerk, a young man, an orphan, of 
the name of Simon, who had lived with him from his childhood. He 
was a youth of good favour, but did not seem to find it in his mistress’s 
eyes; or rather, Jatierlyy he did not: for at her first coming she had 
behaved with great kindness to him, while he, on the other hand, always 
treated her with that distant respect, so becoming in an inferior, but so 
mortifying to a superior, who may happen, for some purpose or other, 
to wish to be on more familiar terms. After a little time, Mistress 
Edwards evidently took a great dislike to poor Simon, and by the 
exercise of a little domestic despotism, she made his home sufficiently 
uncomfortable. Master Edwards seldom interfered in the matter ; and 
to do his wife justice, she concealed the alteration she had caused in the 
lad’s comforts, as much as she could from his master ; and if ever he did 
happen to make any reference to the subject, she was pat with a com- 
plaint against Simon for being so often away from the house ; which 
was no more than truth, as she frequently made it too hot to hold him ; 
and also that during his absence, he was continually seen to be in very 
bad company—at which his master would sigh ; and which I am sorry 
to say was also no less than the truth, and probably the consequence of 
her harsh treatment. Various little trinkets and other nic-nacs were 
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also said by Mistress Edwards to be from time to time missing—and her 
lamentations and anger on such subjects were always uttered in’ Simon’s 
hearing, plentifully interlarded with expressions of wonder, “ who the 
thief could be,”—and assertions, “that such things could not walk off 
without hands :” whereat her facetious husband never failed to remark, 
“Yes, deary, they might, if they had feet.” And this as regularly put 
her in a passion, and made her vow that, “for her part, she could not 
see what use there was in keeping about the house such lazy, loitering, 
good-for-nothing vagabonds,” with various other such ungentle epithets, 
all of which were quite plainly launched at the unfortunate Simon. 

At the end of these thirteen months, Simon, together with several 
articles of plate, was found missing in real earnest—all mere suspicion 
on the subject being removed by the following note, which Master Ed- 
wards found on his breakfast table :— 

« Even in the very commission of a deed of wrong and villany, can I 
not refrain from bidding you farewell—my kind, mine honoured, my 
loved master !—even while I am doing wrong to you. But I am driven 
to it, and away from your house, by the cruel and unjust treatment of 
your wife: beware of her, master of mine, for she is evil. Whither I go, 
God knows—I care not—nor will He ; for I have abandoned his ways, 
and broken his commands—but I am forced to it—forced to rob, that I 
may not starve of hunger—to rob you, to whom I owe every thing—but 
indeed, indeed, I would not so do, knew I not that what I take from 
you can be little missed, and that if I spoke to you, you would not let 
me quit your house: and sure I am, that if I did so without means of 
living, you would sorrow that the child of your fostering—the boy of 
your rearing—whom you have ever treated more as a son than a servant, 
shouldbe * * *” 

The words that immediately followed were quite illegible, being so 
blotted, as though the writer had written over drops of water: then 
followed a short thick dash of the pen—and then in a Jarge and hurried 
hand, the following :— 

“ But this is foolish—and fallacy—farewell, Sir,—dear master, fare- 
well :—forgive me—I cannot pray for you—I ask you not to pray 
for me—but do, if you think it will avail me aught—if not, forget me— 
and oh! forgive me. I am going wrong—good bye.” 

The signature was also much blotted, but it could be traced to be, 
*« the thankful orphan, Simon.” 

The effect produced by this event was very different, both on Mas- 
ter Edwards and his wife—as well as from what might have been ex- 
pected: the former, to use a homely word, took on greatly about the 
matter, was evidently much hurt, became silent and abstracted, and 
went so far as to shed tears; a thing which his oldest friends—those 
who had been his school-fellows—declared they had never known him 
do in all his life—not even when under the infliction of Doctor Ever- 
ard’s cane—the right-reverend high master of Saint Paul’s School, where 
Master Edwards had learned Latin and peg-top. Mistress Edwards, on 
the other hand, shewed a great share of rejoicing on the occasion, de- 
claring she thought his room cheaply purchased at the loss of the trum- 
pery he had taken with him. That same afternoon, during dinner, she 
hinted that she had already a young man in her eye, as the successor of 
Simon ; at which observation, her husband merely sighed, and made 
no inquiries—and yet he probably had no conception whom his wife had 
in her eye, though if some of their neighbours had been present, they 
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might, if they had liked it, have helped him to an inuendo concerning 

a handsome young man, of whom no one knew any thing, except that 

he was frequently seen walking with Mistress Edwards of evenings 

under the tall elms in Goodman’s Fields. There were some hints of a 
et more scandalous nature—but these shall be omitted. 

The stranger however came after the situation, and a handsome young 
man he was—his name was Lambert Smithe—but as for his qualifications 
for the new place, which Mistress Edwards really seemed uncommonly 
anxious he should obtain, as little had best be said as may be; and the ’ 
less need be said as Master Edwards was decidedly of opinion that he 
was utterly unfitted for the office ; for the expression of which opinion 
he was downright scolded by his wife, and indeed fairly warned that she 
would have her own way after all. 


* * * * * * 


A few nights after Simon’s departure—a dark and stormy November 
night it was—Mistress Edwards was seen—no matter yet by whom—to 
cross the cloistered court-yard, at the back of her husband’s house, bear- 
ing a lanthern in her hand, which she partially covered over with the large 
cloak wherein she was muffled, probably with the intention of conceal- 
ing its light—perhaps only to prevent its being extinguished by the gust- 
ful wind and rain. She approached a low postern-gate, which gave 
into a passage leading to Cripplegate Church—she unlocked it—opened 
it hesitatingly—looked out, as though for some one—came back again— 
re-locked the door—placed the lantern in one of the angles of the 
cloister, and began slowly pacing up and down under its shelter. In a 
few moments, she stopped, and listened—her body and head slightly 
bent rightward, towards the postern: a low whistle was heard without— 
she flew to the gate—opened it, and let in a man also mufiled in a cloak : 
she addressed him, by exclaiming, “ Late, Sir !’’ 

The stranger began some excuse probably, but was at once stopped 
by a sharp “hush !” and they conversed in whispers. 

At length they shifted their position, and advanced towards the house, 
“Mistress Edwards having taken up her light, and leading her companion 
forward with the other hand. Of a sudden the man stopped, and she 
also. He sighed, and said, though still in a whisper—* I cannot do it.” 

“ God gi’ me patience!” she cried, impatiently, and in a much louder 
tone ; then in a lower, added—“ Come, Lambert, dearest Lambert, take 
heart.” 

“ T cannot, indeed I cannot—any thing but that !” 

“ Any thing but that! Why, what else is there to be done? Will you 
not be master of all?—of me? Nay, come, dear Lambert.” 

The man passed on. As he turned a second angle, close to the house 
door, a sharp-pointed weapon was driven into his breast, by some one 
standing behind one of the thick stone pillars, and with such force, that 
the point pierced one of the ribs, which prevented the wound from being 
mortal. The young man shrieked with agony ; and grasping towards 


‘ the spot whence the blow came, seized hold of part of the assassin’s 


dress, who struggled, and extricated himself from his grasp, but left 
behind him part of a chain, with a watch hung to it; at the same time 
he wrenched the dagger from the lacerated bone, and, with a surer blow, 
drove it into his victim’s heart. 

All this was the work of little more than a moment ; during which 
Mistress Edwards, who at first had been struck with a stupor of surprise 
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and horror, rushed forward, screaming “ Murder! murder!” and fell, 
swooning, within a few paces of the body. 

When she recovered, she found several of her neighbours and of the 
watch standing round, and among them her alarmed husband. She 
looked round wildly for a moment, fixed her eyes on him for another, 
then shrieked wildly—“< Ah! I see—I see—him—him! Seize him—the 
murderer,” and again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few could understand why 
or wherefore ; but when he protested he knew nothing about the matter, 
people began to think him guilty, especially as some declared the mur- 
dered man was the same youth with whom his wife had been often seen 
walking under the tall elms in Goodman’s Fields; and, upon her second 
recovery, Mistress Edwards confirmed this declaration by clinging round 
the young man’s body, and calling for vengeance on the murderer of 
her Love. 

Edwards was carried before a justice of the peace, and after a short 
examination, committed to Newgate to take his trial in the Court-house 
there at the next sessions, which were to take place within a week. 

The day came, and the trial commenced. At the very outset an argu- 
ment arose between the counsel for the prosecution and the defence, 
whether the exclamations used by the wife on the night of the murder, 
accusing her husband, could be given as evidence by those who had 
heard them. For the defence it was urged, that as a wife could not 
appear as a witness either against or for her husband, so neither could 
any expression of hers, tending to criminate him, be admissible ; on the 
other hand, it was contended that as confessions were admissible in evi- 
dence against a party, so a husband and wife, being as one in the eye of 
the law, such expressions as these were in the nature of confessions by 
the party himself, and therefore should be admitted—and so the 
Recorder decided they should be. In addition to this, other-—-circum- 
stantial—evidence was produced against the prisoner ; the poniard, with 
which Lambert had been stabbed, and which in falling he had borne 
down out of his slayer’s hand, was a jewelled Turkish one, known by 
many to be the property of the prisoner, and to have been in his pos- 
session many years ; he having brought it home with him from one of 
his voyages to the Morea; the watch also was produced, which, with 
part of the chain, the deceased had held in his clenched hands ; it was 
a small silver one, shaped like a tulip, and chequered in alternate squares 
of dead and bright metal; its dial-plate of dead silver, figured, with 
a bright circle, containing black Roman figures; in the interior, on the 
works, it bore the inscription—“< Thomas Hooke, in Pope’s-head- 
alley,” the brother to the celebrated Robert Hooke, who had recently 
invented the spring-pocket-watches. This watch was proved to have 
also been the property of the prisoner, to have been given by him 
to his wife, and lately to have been returned by her to him in order 
to be repaired. These circumstances, together with the natural impu- 
tation that was cast upon him by the consideration of who the mur- 
dered man was, were all that were adduced against Edwards ; and he 
was called on for his defence in person, being, by the mild mercy of the 
English law, denied the assistance of counsel for that purpose: it being 
wisely considered, that though a man in the nice intricacies of a civil 
cause may need technical aid, he cannot possibly do soin a case where 
the fact of his life being dependant on the success of his pleading, must 
necessarily induce and assist him to have all his wits about him. The 
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isoner’s situation, however, in this instance, seemed, unaccountably, to 
ven the contrary effect on him, and he appeared quite embarrassed 
and confused ; he averred he could not explain the cause of his wife’s 
extraordinary error ; but that an error it certainly had been. For the 
poniard’s being in the man’s heart he was equally at a loss to account ; 
and as for the watch, he admitted all that had been proved, but declared 
that he had put it by about a week before the murder in a cabinet, 
which he had never since opened, and how it had been removed he was 
unable to tell. Of course this defence, if such it could be termed, 
availed him very little, in fact simply nothing. The jury found him 
guilty ; and the Recorder called on him to say why judgment should 
not be pronounced against him. 

The prisoner seemed suddenly to have recovered his old, or gained 
new powers ; he broke out into a strong and passionate appeal, calling 
on the judge to believe his word, as that of a dying man, that he was 
innocent, and concluded by solemnly calling upon God so to help him, 
as he spoke the truth. 

He was condemned ; the prisoner hid his face in his hand, and sobbed 
aloud ; he was removed from the bar to his solitary cell. 

About half-past ten that night, as the Recorder was sitting alone, 
dozing in his easy chair over the fire and a tankard of mulled claret, he 
was suddenly startled by a loud knock at the door, followed up by 
the announcement of a stranger, who would brook no delay. He was 
admitted—a young man, whose features were fearfully haggard and 
drawn, as though with some intense inward struggle; in fact, the good 
magistrate did not half like his looks, and intimated to his servant that 
as his clerk was gone home he had better stay in the reoom—which was 
on the whole a confused remark, as, in the first place, he knew his ser- 
vant could not write ; and in the second, he did not know whether any 
writing was required ; but the youth relieved the worthy Recorder from 
his dilemma, by peremptorily stating that the communication he had to 
make must be made to him alone. The servant therefore withdrew, 
the Recorder put on his spectacles, and the youth began. 

“ T come to tell you, Sir, that you have this day unjustly condemned 
an innocent man to death.” 

“Bah! bah! And pray how know you that he is innocent ?” 

“ By this token, Sir, that I know who did the deed for which you 
have condemned Master Edwards to suffer. Lambert’s murderer stands 
before you.” 

The Recorder, horror-stricken at the notion of being so close to a mur- 
derer at large, gabbled out an inarticulate ejaculation, something of an 
equivocal nature betwixt an oath and a prayer, and stretched out his 
hand towards the silver hand-bell which stood before him on the table ; 
and still more horrified was he when the youth caught his hand, and 
said—“ No ; with your leave, Sir.” 

“No; with my leave, Sir! What, mean ye to murder me, with my 
leave, Sir ?” 

“ I will do you no harm, Sir. But my confession shall be a willing 
and a free one.” 

He removed the hand-bell beyond the Recorder’s reach, let go his arm, 
and retired again to a respectful distance. He then proceeded to relate 
that his name was Simon Johnson, that he was an orphan, and had been 
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bred up with great kindness by Master Edwards. In detailing his story, 
he hinted at an unlawful ion which his mistress had endeavoured 
to excite in his mind towards her ; and to his resistance or carelessness 
of her wiles he partly attributed her hatred and persecution of him : ‘his 
home made wretched thereby, he had sought relief in society ; unfortu- 
nately for him, he had fallen in with some young men of bad character— 
among others with this very Lambert, who had been among his most 
strenuous advisers that he should from time to time purloin some of his 
master’s superfluous wealth, for the purpose of supplying himself and 
his companions with the means of more luxurious living ; he had, how- 
ever, for a long while rejected this advice, until at length goaded 
by the continual unjust accusations of his mistress, charging him with 
the very crime he was thus tempted to commit, he had, in truth, done 
so, and had absconded with several articles of value ; but his companions, 
instead of receiving him with praise, as he had expected, had loaded 
him with invectives for not bringing them a richer prize. Instigated by 
their reproaches, and, by a mingled sense of shame and anger, he had 
intended, by means of a secret key which he had kept, to rob Master 
Edwards’s house on the very night when the murder was committed. 
Having gained access to the court-yard, he was just about to open the 
house door, when he heard footsteps ; he retired, and concealed himself. 
From his place of concealment he had seen and heard Mrs. Edwards 
encouraging Lambert, by many fond and endearing professions of love 
for him, and of hatred of his master, to the murder of her husband ; and 
as Lambert, conquered by her threats and entreaties, was passing him 
within arm’s length, an irresistible impulse had urged him to save his 
master’s life by sacrificing Lambert’s; and having done the deed of 
death, he had leaped the yard wall and fled. The poinard and watch 
were part of the property he had stolen when he left the house. He 
ended thus— 

« After I had left the spot, Sir, I fled, I know not whither ; for days 
and days I wandered about in the fields, sleeping in sheds, numbed 
with cold and half starved, never daring to approach the dwellings of 
men to relieve my wants, till dark, and then ever feeling as though every 
eye scowled upon me; and when I left them again, and was again alone 
in the fields, I would suddenly start and run, with the feeling that I had 
been followed, and was about to be taken. In vain I strove to overcome 
these feelings—in vain I struggled to reconcile myself to the deed I had 
done—in vain I represented it to my heart as one of good, as one which 
had saved a life infinitely more valuable than his whom I had slain: it 
was all vain, a something within tortured me with unnatural and unde- 
finable terror ; and even when I sometimes partially succeeded in allaying 
this feeling, and half convinced myself that I had done for the best, it 
seemed as if I heard a voice whisper in my own soul, ‘ What brought thee 
to thy master’s court-yard that night?’ and this set me raving again. 
Unable longer to bear this torture, I made up my mind to self-slaughter, 
for the thoughts of delivering myself into the hands of justice drove me 
almost mad; my heart was hardened against making this even late 
atonement, and with a reckless daring I resolved on self-slaughter ; but 
how, how to do this, I knew not ; drowning was fearful to me, I should 
have time perhaps to repent ; and so with starving, even if nature would 
allow that trial. I returned to the suburbs—it was this very evening — 
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a lanthern hanging on the end of a barber’s pole caught my sight—I 
hastened into the shop, with the intention of destroying myself with the 
first razor I could lay my hands on ; but the shop was quite full. I sat 
down in a corner, doggedly waiting for my time, and paying no heed to 
the conversation that was going on, till my master’s name struck on my 
ear. I listened—his trial, condemnation, and coming execution, were 
the general talk. I started up, and with a feeling of thankfulness to 
God that there was something yet to live for—I think I cried out so—I 
rushed out of the shop, hurried hither—I am not tob late—to—to supply 
my master’s place to-morrow.” 

The young man sank exhausted in a chair, and dropped his head on 
the table. The astonished magistrate leant forward, cautiously extended 
his hand, seized his hand-bell, and rang loud and long, beginning at the 
same time to call over the names of all the servants he had ever had from 
the first time of his keeping house. 

But at the first jingle of the bell Simon started up from the chair, and 
said, “ Aye, I am your prisoner now.” 

“ Yes, Sir, yes,” said the Recorder. “Geoffrey | Williams! very 
true, Sir—by your leave, Sir—Godwin! Ralph ! there’s your prisoner, 
Sir,” he added to the one wondering servant, who answered this 
multitudinous call. 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. A reprieve for Edwards was 
immediately sent to Newgate, which was followed up by a pardon ; for 
having been found guilty, of course he could not be declared innocent. 
The wretched wife of the merchant died by her own hand, on_ the 
morning of her husband’s reprieve. Simon was tried for Lambert’s 
murder, of course found guilty, and sentenced to death; but in con- 
sideration of the extraordinary circumstances attending his case, this 
sentence was changed into transportation for life. My Lord Chief 
Justice Hale delivered a very voluminous judgment on the occasion ; 
the main ground on which he proceeded, seems to have been, that as 
Simon had not been legally discharged by Edwards, he might still be 
considered in the light of his servant, and that he was therefore, to a 
certain degree, justifiable in defending his master’s life. 

Simon died on his passage. Edwards, from the time of his release, 
became a drivelling idiot: he lived several years. It was not till the 
death of the old man that a secret was discovered—it was ascertained 
that Simon was a natural son; and that, in preventing the intended 
peronnetion of the Merchant, he had unconsciously saved the life of his 
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STR HENRY PARNELL ON “ FINANCIAL REFORM,” Ke. 


Ir has been very well observed that the abstract reasonings and 
theoretical doetrines of speculators in political economy, are seldom in 
unison with the experience of practical men who conduct the real 
business of life. Hence it often happens, that the latter finding many 
of the reasonings of the theorists incompatible with every day practice, 
entertain an undue contempt for their opinions; and finding them 
decidedly wrong on certain points, conclude that they are wrong in all. 
They make no aliowance for the immense field of inquiry embraced by 
the economists, or for the impossibility of one man being able to com- 
prehend, and give a clear view of every particular question. The 
theorists, on the other hand, are, in the absence of practical knowledge 
and experience, apt to reason upon things as they, in pursuance of their 
own arguments, would wish to have them, not as they actually are ; 
and by substituting matters of opinion for matters of fact, they deceive 
themselves, and mislead those who place confidence in their judgment 
and research. 

Sir Henry Parnell’s book on Financial Reform, of which, within 
these few days, a third edition, “ with additions,” has appeared, affords a 
strong proof that one man may reason very accurately on certain points, 
to which he has specially directed his attention, whilst on others, not 
so much within the sphere of his observation, his opinions and. state- 
ments may be at variance with well known facts, and even contrary to 
common sense. 

We would place under the first division almost every thing Sir Henry 
has said relative to taxation and retrenchment; while we think that a 
slight examination of many of the assertions and dogmas put forth in the 
chapter, specially appropriated to Colonial affairs, will justify us in con- 
sidering them erroneous and inadmissible, in so far at least as they 
may be supposed applicable to our West India possessions. 

It is justly observed “that no parliamentary documents shew what 
the whole expence is that is paid, by English taxes, on account of the 
Colonies ; and that it is generally estimated that from two to three 
millions are paid for the army, navy, and various civil charges.” But 
so ignorant does Sir Henry appear to be on this subject, that he actually 
quotes an erroneous statement made on the subject of West India 
expenditure, from that mendacious publication, the Anti-Slavery Re- 
— ! He, further, refers to a treasury letter of the 24th of March, 

827, in which it is stated that the collective expenditure of five of 
our colonies has exceeded, on an account of ten and more years, the 
colonial revenues applicable to the discharge of it, so as to have con- 
stituted a deficiency of £2,524,000; but Sir Henry might have seen 
by a subsequent official document that this deficiency does not relate to 
our West India colonies, but is referable to Ceylon, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Malta, &c. ; and it certainly appears to be no proof 
of candour on the part of Sir Henry, to quote from a degraded source, 
leaving authentic documents on the other side of the question, unnoticed. 

We believe that the expenses actually paid by Great Britain in governing 
her West India Colonies, has been variously estimated at from £700,000 
to £1,100,000 or 1,200,000. The whole charge on account of the lee- 
ward and windward islands in 1828 was stated at nearly £500,000, and 
allowing £350,000 for the naval and military expenditure of Jamaica, 
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and £200,000 for naval purposes generally, the whole expense does not 
exceed about .a million sterling—a considerable part of which sum 
would be necessary for the maintenance of our commercial and other 
interests, although we no longer possessed a single trans-atlantic colony ; 
and were the whole of the money, raised in the West Indies, and 
applied towards the maintenance of British troops, forts, fortifications, 
barracks, salaries to Governors, Judges, ecclesiastical establishments, 
public officers, and miscellaneous services—fairly stated, its gross 
amount would be found equal to more than the whole expense whi ; 
under ordinary circumstances, might be necessary for the defence and 
good government of these possessions, supposing their various institu. 
tions assimilated to those of the United States. 

Moreover, it will be found on an examination of the documents lately 
submitted to the Board of Trade by the West Indians, that independ- 
ently of the immense sum drawn from them in the shape of enormous 
duties on their staple commodity, they are, by British restrictions, put 
te an expense of nearly a million and a half in the cost of their supplies, 
in support of the British fisheries, manufactories, shipping, and other 
interests not directly connected with these plantations !* 

Whether the business of the colonial department will now be put upon 
a more efficient footing, so that at least clear accounts may be kept, is 
matter of doubt ;—hitherto we have seen no symptoms of amendment. 

Sir Henry recommends that the system of applying the revenues of 
the Colonies in paying enormous salaries, building Governor's houses, 
making canals and roads, and improving in various other ways the 
estates of the colonial proprietors, should be abolished. ‘ The offi- 
cial establishments in the Colonies should be revised, and reduced to 
what is merely necessary ; excessive salaries should be diminished, and 
none but efficient officers should be appointed.” A great part of these 
reforms would operate in favour of our West Indian Colonies—others 
do not apply to them. “ All restrictions on colonial trade” (including, of 
course, restrictions on the Slave Trade?) “ should be taken off, and then 
each Colony should be made to pay its own expenses.”—We have no 
hesitation in saying, that were this to be the case, the West Indians 
would compete with any Colonies in the world. ‘These restrictions on 
their trade are, upon close examination and laborious calculations, said 
to amount to 5s. 6jd. upon every ewt. of sugar, and nearly 6d. on every 
gallon of rum made in the British West Indies! while, at the same 
time, the foreign planter can, in consequence of his continuing to carry 





* These sums are thus stated :— 
Enhancement of price paid for fish, 40 support the North Ameri- 
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and £200,000 for naval purposes generally, the whole expense does not 
exceed about .a million sterling—a considerable part of which sum 
would be necessary for the maintenance of our commercial and other 
interests, although we no longer possessed a single trans-atlantic colony ; 
and were the whole of the money, raised in the West Indies, and 
applied towards the maintenance of British troops, forts, fortifications, 
barracks, salaries to’ Governors, Judges, ecclesiastical establishments, 
public officers, and miscellaneous services—fairly stated, its gross 
amount would be found equal to more than the whole expense whi , 
under ordinary circumstances, might be necessary for the defence and 
good government of these possessions, supposing their various institu- 
tions assimilated to those of the United States. 

Moreover, it will be found on an examination of the documents lately 
submitted to the Board of Trade by the West Indians, that independ. 
ently of the immense sum drawn from them in the shape of enormous 
duties on their staple commodity, they are, by British restrictions, put 
to an expense of nearly a million and a half in the cost of their supplies, 
in support of the British fisheries, manufactories, shipping, and other 
interests not directly connected with these plantations !* 

Whether the business of the colonial department will now be put upon 
a more eflicient footing, so that at least clear accounts may be kept, is 
matter of doubt ;—hitherto we have seen no symptoms of amendment. 

Sir Henry recommends that the system of applying the revenues of 
the Colonies in paying enormous salaries, building Governor's houses, 
making canals and roads, and improving in various other ways the 
estates of the colonial proprietors, should be abolished. ‘‘ The offi- 
cial establishments in the Colonies should be revised, and reduced to 
what is merely necessary ; excessive salaries should be diminished, and 
none but efficient officers should be appointed.” A great part of these 
reforms would operate in favour of our West Indian Colonies—others 
do not apply to them. “ All restrictions on colonial trade” (including, of 
course, restrictions on the Slave Trade?) “ should be taken off, and then 
each Colony should be made to pay its own expenses.”—We have no 
hesitation in saying, that were this to be the case, the West Indians 
would compete with any Colonies in the world. These restrictions on 
their trade are, upon close examination and laborious calculations, said 
to amount to 5s. 6jd. upon every cwt. of sugar, and nearly 6d. on every 
gallon of rum made in the British West Indies! while, at the same 
time, the foreign planter can, in consequence of his continuing to carry 
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on the Slave Trade, and by being at liberty to receive his supplies from, 
and send his produce to, any market he may think proper—raise sugar 
cheaper by 17s. the cwt. than the British planter !—Remove all these 
restrictions, or in the name of justice and humanity give him some ad- 
vantages to counteract the onerous restrictions you forcibly impose upon 
him, in all his operations ! 

Sir Henry affirms that the Colonies form so small a portion of ‘the 
market for British goods, that it would be a groundless exaggeration to 
say, that the British manufacturer would sustain injury from the re- 
moval of all restrictions on the intercourse of the Colonies with foreign- 
ers. “Inthe states of North and South America, where trade is free (?) 
with all nations, the great mass of imports are received from Great 
Britain, because the British goods are cheaper than others.” This may 
be true to a certain small extent :—but we would ask Sir Henry whe- 
ther he can maintain that the linens and fish of the north of Europe, 
or provisions, lumber, staves, &c. of the United States, are not cheaper 
than those of Great Britain, or than such as are furnished in a circui- 
tous manner, under present restrictions? We presume to think that, 
although, in the event of the productive industry of the Colonies being 
kept up, the loss to the British manufacturer (however the agriculturist 
and fisherman might suffer) might not be so great,—yet supposing 
these possessions to be thrown out of cultivation, the loss of such a 
market to the British manufacturer and agriculturist would not be so 
trifling as Sir Henry, in hammering out his theory, seems to imagine. 
We perceive by a return, No. 292 of the last session of Parliament, that 
the total export of British and Irish produce and manufactures to our 
West-Indies, in 1829, amounted to .... ....++++-+- £3,726,643 
and that they were our customers for Foreign and 
Colonial merchandize (independent of fish provisions and 
lumber from our North American possessions) to the 
BMOUTIE Of o.ccvecvcscvccececceres as cesooeceseece 323,213 





£4,049,856 





Now the total amount of our exports to “South America, where 
trade is free to all nations,” during the same year, is according to the 
same return, as follows, viz: 
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To Brazil our exports are considerably greater, but it must be recol- 
lected that no inconsiderable part of the goods sent to that country, 
are re-exported to Africa, and exchanged there for slaves! We may 
further state that the British and Irish produce and manufactures 
taken in one year by our West-India Colonies, are, as appears by the 
same return, greater in official value than the exports to Russia, 
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Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia, France, Spain and the Canaries, 
Turkey and Continental Greece—combined ! 
Under these circumstances it requires some consideration of the 
bable consequences before we can accede to the proposition that the 
British manufacturer would sustain little injury by the oss of the West 
India market ! 

Sir Henry justly observes, that “no law, perhaps, that was ever 
made, is so entirely at variance in its enactments with the principle on 
which it was proposed and professedly framed, as the Colonial act of 
1825.” In this we perfectly agree with him; and we would be glad 
if he could point out a single legislative measure devised at home and 
imposed upon the Colonists during the last fifty years, which has opera- 
ted beneficially? The only operations of the acts alluded to, were to 
create an annoyance to the Colonists, and entail an additional charge of 
£50,653 per annum upon them for custom-house officers—beyond what 
they formerly paid ! 

“If the planters of our Colonies are ever,” says Sir Henry, “ to 
carry on a successful competition with foreigners in supplying foreign 
countries with sugars, it is absolutely necessary that these restrictions 
on food, lumber, &c. should be done away, or that they should be 
countervailed by continuing to tax the people of England by high 
duties on foreign sugar.” In this also we agree with him. But if 
the people of this country are to impose upon the Colonists restrictions 
on his trade, equal to £1;400,000 per annum, or 5s. 6d} per cwt. of 
sugar, fo promote their own interests, and if they allow the foreigner to 
carry on the slave trade, which is interdicted to our planters, and 
which gives the foreigner an advantage over us on raising sugar, of 
about 17s. 3d. per cwt., surely the people of England are in common 
justice entitled to give the planter something as an equivalent? 

Let all these restrictions be removed, or Tet Europe redeem its pledge 
to put down the slave trade ; and let the British planter have an equi- 
valent for the 5s. 6d} imposed upon him, and he will then be in a 
situation to compete, successfully, with foreign colonies, “ instead of 
continually looking to Government and Parliament for relief.” 

In arguing for the repeal of the old monopoly system, he asserts, 
“ that the possession of Colonies affords no advantages which could not 
be obtained by commercial intercourse with independent states.” We 
think that at least, as regards our West India Colonies, this assertion is 
equally absurd and unfounded. The same number of foreigners will 
not consume the same quantity of British manufactures and produce, 
as an equal number of British Colonists ; neither will they employ the 
same number of British shipping and seamen ; in time of war they will 
not, like colonies, form stations for the maintenance of our foreign trade, 
nor assist in enabling the mother country, as in the late wars, to main- 
tain her independence ; but, indeed, when we see in the very next page 
Sir Henry asserting that “the capital which supplies commodities for 
the Colonies would still prepare commodities if the Colonies ceased to pur- 
chase them, and these commodities would find consumers, FOR EVERY 
COUNTRY CONTAINS WITHIN ITSELF A MARKET FOR ALL IT CAN PRO- 
puce !!”——-we may cease to feel surprise at any absurdity which, on 
Colonial subjects, he may choose to put forth. 

_ With respect to the question whether our commerce with the Colonies 
is more beneficial than with independent countries, the question, 
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says Sir Henry, is one “easily solved, because, where the employment 
of capital is free, the nett profit that may be obtained by the employ- 
ment of it in commerce with independent countries, will always be as 
great as if it were employed in the Colonial trade. The trade we carry 
on with the United States proves this.” 

On this point we would take leave to observe, that the trade with the 
United States is one which can scarcely be classed as a trade with fo- 
reigners. It is a trade which was first established through our ancient 
Golonial policy, and which is still maintained by the essentially English 
manners and habits of the people of the United States. Sir Henry will 
not attempt to contend, that if the manners and habits of these citizens 
approximated to those of the Russians, the French, the Spaniards, or 
any other European nation—that they would be our customers for one 
tenth part of the goods they now buy from us ?—The Russians, for in- 
stance, from whom, in 1829, we took tallow, hemp, flax, &c., to the 
amount of £3,442,653, only received from us British and Irish produce 
and manufactures to the value of £1,849,312 ; whereas, the people of 
the United States took our produce and manufactures to the extent of 
£6,541,428, and we only required their produce, in return, to the extent 
of £5,820,580. The French were our customers to the extent of 
£448,437 only ; whilst we took their produce to the value of £3,159,307. 
Spain and the Canaries only £410,822 ; although for their encourage- 
ment, we received to the value of £978,612 of their commodities.* But 
what then? “every country contains within itself a market for all it can 
produce !” and, therefore, who cares for their custom ? 

Another material point has been entirely overlooked in estimating the 
advantage of our West India Colonies. The whole of the profits upon 
capital employed there returns and is spent in the mother country. 
It has been estimated, that for a long series of years, the sum thus 
brought to enrich the mother country was somewhere between three and 
five millions sterling per annum. We would ask Sir Henry, what trade 
with “independent states” would yield any similar advantage ? 

With respect to another question, ‘whether the capital employed in 
our Colonies is more beneficially employed, than if employed in the 
United Kingdom?’ Sir Henry affirms that “in the West India islands 
it feeds and clothes slaves :” very true! But who derives profit and em- 
ployment in furnishing a great part of the food, and the whole of their 
clothing? Is it not the British agriculturist ? fisher? and manufacturer ? 
“It pays British agents, clerks, and managers,’—who could not find 
employment at home, but who return to their native country to spend 
their earnings so soon as they have acquired a moderate competency— 
“It employs ships and sailors”—who could not find employment else- 
where ;—“ and although the gross profit upon it seems, in prosperous 
times, to be very high, the nett profit is not greater than it is on capital 
ye at home ;”—perhaps not—but suppose that the capital em- 
ployed in the West Indies could be transferred to Great Britain, how 
could it be profitably employed at home? We apprehend it is not a want 
of capital, but a want of customers to give employment to’ our manu- 
facturing and agricultural labourers, that is the cause of our present 
distress ; and that this distress has been augmented by diminishing, 
through our absurd Colonial policy, the usual return of profits to the 





* Parliamentary Return No. 292, Sess: 1830. 
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mother country on capital employed in the Colonies—can hardly be 
doubted. “ When capital is employed in England,” says Sir Henry, 
“‘ for instance, on manufactures, it pays English workmen, instead of 
buying clothes and food for slaves ; it employs agents, clerks and ma- 
nagers, it employs ships and sailors to import raw materials, and to 
export the finished goods. The incomes derived by West India pro- 
prietors from re on their capital are spent like incomes derived 
from rent, and add nothing to the national wealth ; but the profits 
made on capital employed in trades at home are added to capital, and 
thus promote the constant accumulation of it.” All this may be very 
plausible, but at the same time it is evidently fallacious; Sir Henry 
entirely overlooks one point, namely—that before any profit can be 
obtained, goods must find purchasers ; in so far, therefore, as the West 
India proprietors are purchasers of clothes and food for their negroes, 
the profits go to augment the capital of the manufacturer and agricul- 
turist at home ; and incomes, derived from rent, especially rent from 
abroad, certainly go on, in the same way, to augment British capital. 

“ It is clear, therefore, that on the whole,” says this financial refor- 
mer ; “the public derives no commercial advantage from the Colonies, 
which it might not have without them.” We think it clear that the 
very reverse is the fact! ‘They do not,” says he, “ even afford any 
advantage, as some persons suppose, by enlarging the field for the 
employment of capital. The capital which supplies commodities for the 
colonies, would still prepare commodities, if the colonies ceased to pur- 
chase them: and these commodities would find consumers—for every 
country contains within itself a market for all it can produce! !” 

What egregious fools the manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland 
must be to hazard their goods, in every quarter of the globe in search 
of a market, while this “ country contains within itself a market for all 
it can produce !!” It would bea waste of time to adduce facts to shew 
the gross absurdity of such assertions. 

It is stated that there are still means enough for employing capital at 
home ; and that if new means were wanted, they would be more effec- 
tually obtained by removing restrictions on trade and revising the 
taxes, than by increasing the productions of the colonies—or, in other 
words, free trade and revision of taxes is the panacea for all our evils! 

“The history of the colonies for many years is that of a series of 
loss, and of the destruction of capital ; and if to the many millions of 
private capital which have been thus wasted, were added some hundred 
millions that have been raised by British taxes, and spent on account 
of the Colonies—the total loss to the British public of wealth which 
the Colonies have occasioned, would appear to be quite erroneous.” If 
Sir Henry means to apply this reasoning, in part or whole to our 
West-India possessions, we do not hesitate to say that it is a monstrous 
misrepresentation of the case! that it was her transatlantic colonies 
that first advanced Great Britain to her present rank amongst commer- 
cial nations ; and that her sugar colonies have, annually, for a long 
series of years, poured immense wealth into the mother country— 
adding to her general prosperity—to her amount of capital stock, and, 
at the same time, promoting to an incalculable extent, her general 
prosperity. 

In his eulogium upon the prosperity of Cuba—which prosperity he 
attributes entirely to principles of free-trade—he keeps cian out of 
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view the notorious fact, that its successful exertions are owing to its 
continual importation of fresh labourers from Africa; and that the 
«small proprietors,” who are said to cultivate their properties with- 
out the aid of slaves, are principally employed in raising provisions, 
cattle, and mules, for the use of the sugar estates ; and in hunting, 
as monteros, the runaway negroes ! ; 

In conclusion we have only to remark, that if we are to square the 
commercial and Colonial policy of this country by the rule and opi- 
nions of this Political Economist and Financial Reformer, our ship- 
owners may dismantle about one half of their ships,* our manufacturers 
may dismiss a part of their labourers, a great part of our fishermen 
may give up their occupation ; the fundholder may look for a serious 
diminution of the interest on his unsubstantial property—and every class 
of the community may prepare themselves for difficulties and privations, 


little short of what might be caused by a National Bankruptcy ! 





THE PERSONAL AND POLITICAL PORTRAIT OF PRINCE 
METTERNICH. 


Frew men have attracted more attention in their generation, than the 
Prince Metternich. Born of an ancient and noble family, but unaided 
by the advantages of fortune, undistinguished by education, and 
ungifted with extraordinary intellectual powers, yet possessing extreme 
dexterity, a rapid and clear perception of human character, with 
exquisite tact of manner and address ; insinuating in discourse, and 
eminently graceful in action ; effeminate in personal appearance, and, if 
not depraved in taste, indifferent to, or wholly devoid of respect for 
more than the forms of his church; he trembled not to seize the helm 
of state of the Austrian empire, under the most difficult circumstances ; 
and adapting himself to events with suppleness, he for some time, 
like the automaton chess-player, never moved but to victory, of what- 
ever force his antagonist might be ; but no expression of dread, or 
joy, or triumph, could be remarked in that piece of mysterious mecha- 
nism. 

Whatever may be the distant and ultimate destiny of his name and 
fortunes, the dark shadow of “coming events” has, just now, somewhat 
obscured their usual lustre ; and it is, haply, while their sometime bril- 
liancy stands impaired, and when the eye is no longer overpowered by 
their light, that it may better consider some few of the man’s humanities ; 
for who might safely advert to the qualities of the minister and the 
prince, where those qualities are best understood, and where they are 
more sys | comprehended? who would willingly thread the 
labyrinth of diplomatic intrigue, or patiently chronicle the ever varying 
phases of that sidus errans which shed its better or baneful influence 
on men and things, just as they happened to be proud and powerful, 
or humble and degraded? It is enough that Italy may best become the 
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historian ‘of his generosity and kindness, the Tyroleans record his 
justice, and the Swiss descant on his respect for ancient freedom. 

The Prince, however, has been taught to feel that the schoolmaster 
is abroad. Perhaps this is scarcely the proper moment to refer, with 
exorbitant enthusiasm, to the admirable effects resulting from the 
Congress of Vienna, which Prince Metternich has regarded as his field 
of fame, and from which his greater wealth and dignity were derived 
—the vine-covered hills of Johannisberg, the friendship of his Grace, 
and (Gallicé) the eternal gratitude of Europe. “ The division is now 
complete!” was the triumphant exclamation of the prince, as he ter- 
minated his labours. Whatever scepticism may have existed at the 
moment on the subject in the minds of the ignorant and unenlightened, 
there can be none now; and, although late, verily, this Stultz of nations 
‘“* has his reward.” But, it has been said (for decorum forbid that we 
should originate the violation of the secrets of that council of national 
representatives, or even disclose what we have heard, with pain and 
sorrow equivalent to that of the man of office, who having married 
a wife, in the prospect of his retiring pension, found himself under the 
necessity of evacuating Downing Street a full honeymoon short of the 
term of expected bliss)—it has been said that a scene less pathetic than 
singular occurred in that solemn convocation, which, in esas effect, 
might well have become a British House of Commons. In the warmth 
of debate on a momentous and contested point, the prince, relying upon 
his state and influence for protection, hesitated not to contradict a soldier, 
and that soldier a Briton: the result whereof was a rather unequivocal 
suggestion of the trite adage of “ an Irishman’s sword being the key to 
the other world”—a liberal offer of the choice of weapons, from a cane 
to a cannon—with some disagreeable hints from good-natured friends, 
there present, of his antagonist’s mattress being composed of mousta- 
ches of the slain, and his possessing the tenantcy in common of a 
private cemetery. The prince, in generous consideration of the happi- 
ness of the human race, forbore any expression of sentiment that might 
compromise that mundane felicity which he had just so ably settled ; 
but, ardent for the emancipation of the Austrian vocabulary, his viva- 
cious adversary appealed to his honour, by a laudatory argumentum ad 
hominem, and in giving practical illustration of the principles of a 
Holy Alliance, simultaneously overthrew the person and theory of the 
Aulic counsellor, and frightened from their propriety the wits of the 
illustrious members of that celebrated conclave. 

Whether or not the prince was above noticing what occurred “ behind 
his back,” it is reported that he suddenly withdrew from that too 
animated conference, and if ever afterwards referred to on the subject, 
adopted, haply, the skilful evasion of the gascon, who, on being reminded 
by a good-natured friend that he had been publicly termed a coward, 
replied, “ Pho! Nobody believed it.’—“ You received besides a 
blow !’’—« I am short-sighted, and took it for a mere gesture.”— But 
you were caned, and ran out of doors !”"—“ My dear friend, I expected 
my adversary would follow me!”— His inimitable diplomacy and 
pure virtue on the occasion, went not, however, unrewarded by those 
in whose cause he suffered. The fair vine-covered hills, and proud 
chateau of Johannisberg were his immediate recompence, the able con- 
veyancers of the Congress having discovered an opportune flaw in the 
title of Marshal Kellerman to those rich domains; and who that ever 
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visited that spot, and beheld the waters of the Rhine, and the: woods 
of Nassau from its terrace, but must envy its owner the fortunate 
assault which led to so rich a prize? The generous produce of a small 
portion of its vines, has been sine celebrated throughout Germany, as 
possessed of rare qualities of intoxication, in exciting singular mental 
délusion and visual deception, and in rendering the sense of sight wholly 
unfaithful to its office. In the hands of Prince Metternich, it has be- 
come exclusively diplomatic drink. Perhaps the various European 
statesmen, whose errors of late may have excited hatred or contempt, 
might have been more properly pitied for excesses, caused by the treach- 
erous liquor of the prince. The ordonnances of “Charles” had no 
other origin, and even the counsellors of Louis Philippe have not appa- 
rently had the resolution to refrain from the fascinating but perilous 
draught. The abstemious Hollander himself, when he commanded 
the Wallons to gibber Flemish instead of French, (as Sir Walter had 
previously made them do in Quentin Durward,) and when he imposed 
on De Potter a name, credit and influence, which but for the monarch’s 
imprudently expressed indignation, he would have never attained, was 
clearly under its fatal influence. The Poles when they rushed to arms, 
where arms were not, probably felt the effects of the pernicious 
glass. ‘The Swiss, but now tempted to the task, will shortly have to 
deplore their weakness. 

To the same source must be referred the strange policy of the Prince 
himself, since Johannisberg was his, and of which he is now reaping 
or about to reap the rich reward. If consistency be a virtue, to it at least 
he may lay claim ; and in respect to severity of discipline in his admi- 
nistration, he stands in the position of the Frenchman, who on being 
reproached by his sovereign, that “When once satisfied, courtiers 
were proverbially ungrateful,” frankly answered, “That is not my 
case, Sire, for I am insatiable.” In selecting, for our present purpose, 
one example from the vast, rich schedule of acts of ministerial justice, it 
is but charitable and candid to the Austrian minister to vindicate his 
exclusive title to the authorship of it—as the mild, humane, and quiet cha- 
racter of his master is known to be averse to cruelty ; and in Ais quali- 
fied praise it may be asserted, that if he had not strength of mind to 
give expression to his better feelings or enforce his better intentions, he 
at least never counselled or directed the many remarkable operations of 
his minister’s Hauwle Police. ‘The hand becomes weary in turning over 
the records for selection ; and Austria Proper, the Tyro!, and Piedmont 
and Italy press for preference on the choice. Let us take with Sterne 
“a single captive” and look through the twilight of his grated door. 
The Conté di Gonfalonieri, as the name imports, was of an ancient and 
honourable family (derived from the noblest of the Florentine magis- 
trates whose proud office it was, in ancient days, to bear the Gonfanon, 
or Banner of the Church), and in consequence of his talent and virtues, 
more than his name, was appointed by Eugénée Beauharnois, when 
Viceroy of Italy, his Grand Ecuyer, an office in which, in his public cha- 
racter, he was as much respected as he had been beloved in his private ca- 

city. On the fall of Buonaparte and the erection of the Lombard-Veneto 

ingdom, he was removed from office, and aware that he stood an object 
of jealousy to the new rulers of his native land, he cautiously abstained 


‘from offence, and strove to avoid the very suspicion of interference 
in ‘polities. Unhappily, in a moment of false confidence in the few 
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with whom he was associated in a private and friendly meeting in 
1823, he dared to express his hopes that the Treaty of Vienna would 
be loyally and fully executed in favour of Italy, and that. the scanty 
privileges it yet afforded her might not be withholden. Had he 
presumed, publicly, to have reminded the government of a promise 
voluntarily proffered in behalf of his country, his imprudence might 
with difficulty have been pronounced treason, even by Doctor Francia 
himself: but tv the agents of Austria, a comment on ministerial 
measures was as hateful in itself as perilous in the sight of 
tyranny. He was seized: and, after lying long in prison, brought 
before the Tribunal of Milan, on the accusation of being a Carbonaro 
(the convenient denunciation throughout Italy where crime is wanting, 
or proof defective), and he was condemned to die. Thrice did his 
young and lovely wife leave his dungeon, and cross the Tyrolian Alps, 
to seek mercy at the hands of the Emperor: and, having twice procu 

a suspension of her husband’s execution, returned on the last occasion 
with the promise of mitigation of punishment, through the organ of 
the minister. That promise was fulfilled ;—if not to the full extent of 
his partner’s hopes, or the prisoner’s merit—or, if without reference to 
the nature and extent of the crime, or the evidence by which it was sus- 
tained—humanity must have its due, and truth its honour, It was ful- 
filled. The Conté di Gonfalonieri was placed in the pillory, on the 
Piazzeta of the Spirito Santo, at Milan. He was thence conducted, in 
chains, to the Castle of Spielburg, and is there permitted to calculate 
the term of his imprisonment, by anticipating that hour “ when the 
weary shall be at rest.” It so happened that a wretched Frenchman, 
ef the name of Andryané, was discovered, at the same period, with 
some Masonic emblems in his portmanteau, and a certificate of his being 
a member of the society “ Des Amis de la Vérité:” so the economy of © 
justice suggested that the sentence applied to the unfortunate Conté 
might be also adapted to the Gaul. It was so done, and lre was allowed 
the full benefit of a share in the former’s condemnation. The simple 
rule of government announced by old Ferdinand of Naples, to the 
British Ambassador, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, Sir, here we have no laws,” 
if it has hitherto tranquillized the vivacious Italians, may be presumed 
likely to produce ultimate inconveniences to those who dispense too 
liberally with legislation. 

In the solitude of private life and the grave silence of his home, the 
proud and potent station of the minister has been greatly contrasted by 
those misfortunes, which the adulation of flatterers, or the passive 
obedience of millions, cannot compensate. Married in early life to a 
lady of the noble family of Kaunitz—one who has been described as 
scarcely more celebrated for beauty and accomplishments than for her 
many virtues—the first appearance of the Countess at the Imperial Court 
of Napoleon, (whither the Count went as the ambassador of his sove- 
reign,) produced a sensation on the cercle at the Tuileries, which first 
attracted the attention of foreigners to the then unrecognized merits of 
the Prince. With the termination of his embassy, hewever, the attach- 
ment he had evinced for one who well deserved his love expired; and, 
separating himself from her who was yet in the prime of life and beauty, 
for fourteen long years he transferred his affections to his daughter, 
who inherited more than the charms of one and the grace of the other 
parent ; and during that period he never infringed the distant limits of 
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cold respect, or violated those severe and formal observances, which, 
in spite of estranged feeling, honour and duty imposed on him towards 
her mother. In 1825, the Prince unexpectedly and abruptly learned 
the illness and imminent danger of the woman he had loved, when all 
the feelings of his heart were suddenly aroused in their fullest force ; 
but he arrived only to give them utterance over her death-bed. The 
su ing beauty of the daughter has been delineated with great skill 
oid delicacy by Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, when commanded to pre- 
pare for the admiration of posterity the portraits of Earth’s Potentates, 
with instructions, on his referring to an obvious difficulty, to supply all 
deficiency of spiritual or intellectual expression, by an increase of em- 
broidery and orders, must have felt all ornament unnecessary there. 
The portrait of the father was equally successful ; for King Ferdinand 
after regarding it (at Naples, in 1819), with demonstrations of awkward 
fear and pious awe, observed, in a tremulous whisper, “ Faith, one 
might almost imagine the Prince incapable of tricking the world— 
Let us be off—let us be off—I don’t trust him—I don’t trust him.” 

The devotion of the Prince to the tastes of his royal master, who 
had but a few years previously married his fourth wife, induced him to 
imitate that uxorious example; and he had already speculated upon 
noble, wealthy, and influential connections, when the charms of 
Mademoiselle de Leckem induced him to renounce nobility for the 
stage—prefer pirouettes to quarterings—and cabrioles to title-deeds. 
Great was the astonishment, and excessive the indignation of the 
noblesse of Vienna—Semper Augustus was more august than serene, 
and declared the measure a pas-bas—that the minister should be 
coupé, and his agile intended chassée by the court. The Prince was 
however obstinate, and the monarch had to balancer between the loss of 
a favourite minister and the recognition of the Saltatriz. The minuet 
and gallopade were at length successful ; and this union of L’ Automne 
au Printemps was duly sanctioned and recognized. It was terminated 
in somewhat less than a year by the hand of death ; and, since that 
epoch, little has occurred in the events of his political life, to soothe 
Prince Metternich’s feelings for the various domestic privations he has 
been doomed to endure. It is now believed, that having witnessed 
the ruin and destruction of that costly but sand-built edifice of European 
government, which had demanded of him such time and pains to rear ; 
that having survived his ministerial utility, which, wholly independent 
of affection, respect, or moral confidence, preserved him in his “ pride 
of place ;” conscious of the distrust entertained of him by the King of 
Hungary, the heir to the sceptre of the Caesars ; baffled in the success 
of the schemes of the Cardinal in France, in which he was haply earlier 
identified than the unhappy ministers who are paying the severe penalty 
of misplaced obedience to another’s will ;—he is preparing to deposit, in 
the hands of Monsieur de Wessenberg, the portfolio of his Ministry ; and 
intends, in the desolation of his home, to indulge in reminiscences of 
the past, and “chew the cud of bitter fancy” within the walls of 
Johannisberg. We have scaled the fence of the domain; and shall 
haply, ere long, approach the edifice in threading the thicket of its 
woods. If our ears may catch some of the Manfred-like musings of its 
lord, “ Nous serons secret comme un coup de canon.” 
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ODE TO A MATRON PENSIONER: 


BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


O toven by my father and me, 
Perhaps by my grandfather too ; 
From eighteen to eighty and three— 

A beauty, a belle, and a blue. 


Dear mother of mothers, farewell, 
Even rapture grows irksome to thee ; 
The heart, wayward thing, will rebel, 
Though thou art but eighty and three. 


Did I love? May I ne’er be forgiven 
My cargo of frailties and fears ; 

May my spirit in anguish be riven ; 
May I hear a debate in the Peers! 


May I sit out my Lord Durham’s speech, 
May I writhe upon Wellington’s wit ; 
May I hear my Lord Tolderol preach, 
Or Lord Bathurst “ remind us” of Pitt. 


May I do all impossible things ; 

May I make dandy Devonshire smile, 
Or reckon Brocard’s diamond rings, 

Or of wit my Lord Nugent beguile ! 


But I loved you ; with rapture how bright, 
Strong, yet soft, like the curls of your hair ; 
But my sunshine is all turned to night, 
And my rapture is fled—Heaven knows where ! 


When I drive through the streets in my cab, 
I let all the world pass me by; 

I look, as if caught by Queen Mab, 
With a dream on my heart, or my eye. 


Recollections of tenderness gone, 
Of raptures no more to return, 
Of beauty as cold as a stone, 
Of sighs that no longer will burn ; 


Of calls twice a day at your door, 

Of smiles when I wishes my way in; 
Of billet-doux sent by the score, 

Of presents of “‘ best Marasquin.” 


Of purses unstrung at your beck, 
Of diamonds from Levi's and Green’s, 
Till my banker grew pale at my check, 
And a blank were “ my ways and my means.” 


"Twas one evening, the sun gave a gleam, 
Chat threw every wrinkle im light ; 
On thy cheek shewed the rouge and cold cream, 


And traced through thy locks all the white. 
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cold respect, or violated those severe and formal observances, which, 
in spite of estranged feeling, honour and duty imposed on him towards 
her mother. In 1825, the Prince unexpectedly and abruptly learned 
the illness and imminent danger of the woman he had loved, when all 
the feelings of his heart were suddenly aroused in their fullest force ; 
but he arrived only to give them utterance over her death-bed. The 
8 ing beauty of the daughter has been delineated with great skill 
ond delicacy by Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, when commanded to pre- 
pare for the admiration of posterity the portraits of Earth’s Potentates, 
with instructions, on his referring to an obvious difficulty, to supply all 
deficiency of spiritual or intellectual expression, by an increase of em- 
broidery and orders, must have felt all ornament unnecessary there. 
The portrait of the father was equally successful ; for King Ferdinand 
after regarding it (at Naples, in 1819), with demonstrations of awkward 
fear and pious awe, observed, in a tremulous whisper, “ Faith, one 
might almost imagine the Prince incapable of tricking the world— 
Let us be off—let us be off—I don’t trust him—I don’t trust him.” 

The devotion of the Prince to the tastes of his royal master, who 
had but a few years previously married his fourth wife, induced him to 
imitate that uxorious example; and he had already speculated upon 
noble, wealthy, and influential connections, when the charms of 
Mademoiselle de Laeckem induced him to renounce nobility for the 
stage—prefer pirouettes to quarterings—and cabrioles to title-deeds. 
Great was the astonishment, and excessive the indignation of the 
noblesse of Vienna—Semper Augustus was more august than serene, 
and declared the measure a pas-bas—that the minister should be 
coupé, and his agile intended chassée by the court. The Prince was 
however obstinate, and the monarch had to balancer between the loss of 
a favourite minister and the recognition of the Saltatrix. The minuet 
and gallopade were at length successful ; and this union of L’ Automne 
au Printemps was duly sanctioned and recognized. It was terminated 
in somewhat less than a year by the hand of death ; and, since that 
—_ little has occurred in the events. of his political life, to soothe 

ince Metternich’s feelings for the various domestic privations he has 
been doomed to endure. It is now believed, that having witnessed 
the ruin and destruction of that costly but sand-built edifice of European 
government, which had demanded of him such time and pains to rear ; 
that having survived his ministerial utility, which, wholly independent 
of affection, respect, or moral confidence, preserved him in his “ pride 
of place ;” conscious of the distrust entertained of him by the King of 
Hungary, the heir to the sceptre of the Caesars ; baffled in the success 
of the schemes of the Cardinal in France, in which he was haply earlier 
identified than the unhappy ministers who are paying the severe penalty 
of misplaced obedience to another’s will ;—he is preparing to deposit, in 
the hands of Monsieur de Wessenberg, the portfolio of his Ministry ; and 
intends, in the desolation of his home, to indulge in reminiscences of 
the past, and “ chew the cud of bitter fancy” within the walls of 
Johannisberg. We have scaled the fence of the domain; and shall 
haply, ere long, approach the edifice in threading the thicket of its 
woods. If our ears may catch some of the Manfred-like musings of its 
lord, “ Nous serons secret comme un coup de canon.” 
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ODE TO A MATBON PENSIONER; 


BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


O tovep by my father and me, 
Perhaps by my grandfather too ; 
From eighteen to eighty and three— 

A beauty, a belle, and a blue. 


Dear mother of mothers, farewell, 
Even rapture grows irksome to thee ; 
The heart, wayward thing, will rebel, 
Though thou art but eighty and three. 


Did I love? May I ne’er be forgiven 
My cargo of frailties and fears ; 

May my spirit in anguish be riven ; 
May I hear a debate in the Peers! 


May I sit out my Lord Durham’s speech, 
May I writhe upon Wellington's wit ; 
May I hear my Lord Tolderol preach, 
Or Lord Bathurst “ remind us” of Pitt. 


May I do all impossible things ; 

May I make dandy Devonshire smile, 
Or reckon Brocard’s diamond rings, 

Or of wit my Lord Nugent beguile ! 


But I loved you ; with rapture how bright, 
Strong, yet soft, like the curls of your hair ; 
But my sunshine is all turned to night, 
And my rapture is fled—Heaven knows where ! 


When I drive through the streets in my cab, 
I let all the world pass me by; 

I look, as if caught by Queen Mab, 
With a dream on my heart, or my eye. 


Recollections of tenderness gone, 
Of raptures no more to return, 

Of beauty as cold as a stone, 
Of sighs that no longer will burn ; 


Of calls twice a day at your door, 

Of smiles when I made my way in ; 
Of billet-doux sent by the score, 

Of presents of “ best Marasquin.” 


Of purses unstrung at your beck, 
Of diamonds from Levi's and Green’s, 
Till my banker grew pale at my check, 
And a blank were “ my ways and my means.” 


"Twas one €vening, the sun gave a gleam, 
That threw every wrinkle in light; 
On thy cheek shewed the rouge and cold cream, 


And traced through thy locks all the white. 
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Ode to a Matron Pensioner. 


There was not a tooth in thy head, 

But that light shewed me ‘twas not thine own ; 
Not a lock on thy forehead was spread, 

But it proved on that spot ’twas not grown. 


I saw thee, the exquisite work 
Of the artist’s most exquisite skill ; 
Thy bosom from Madame de Yorke— 
Thy visage from Monsieur de Ville. 


And I sighed as I saw the eve-star, 
That rose on a vision so sweet ; 

And I scarcely had tuned my guitar, 
When I dropped on the floor at thy feet. 


I felt—though the daylight was done, 
And twilight was veiling the grove— 

That thine eye to my eye was a sun, 
The sun of my soul and my love. 


And I sang, “ Think’st thou absence will bring 
To the soul of thy lover relief? 

Or Time, with its wide-waving wing, 
For a thousand years be not too brief? 


“ Was it well that even Dukes should defraud 
My heart of thee, exquisite one ! 
That a Marquis should lure thee abroad, 
Though thy husband of drones were the drone?” 


The day died away on the breeze, 
The dew from the roses dropped round ; 
While I still sang the strain on my knees, 
In the spells of thy beauty still bound. 


Montessu may dance light as an elf, 
Or Kaniel may ride a moon-beam ; 
Yet where can I fly from myself? 
I care not one sixpence for them! 


If I rush to the ultimate pole, 
The haunt of the fox and the bear. 
Still, still—the thought withers my soul— 
No Venus of fourscore is there ! 


If I lounge in the window at Long’s, 
To sneer at the passing canaille, 

I think of thy years and my wrongs, 
And feel like a leaf on the gale. 


I sent away Zoe last week— 
To-night I send off Stephanie ; 

Then I'll go, and, like Byron, die Greek, 
Ah! farewell, lovely Eighty-and-three ! 
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DUBLIN SAINTS. 


Lonpon is a kind of universe, and embraces in its vast circumference a 
variety of worlds. There is the fashionable world, the literary world, 
the theatrical world, the musical world, the sporting world, the mercan- 
tile world. The Irish capital can with propriety be said to contain only 
two—the worlds of politics and religion. As to Fashion, her dominions 
scarcely extend to a dozen drawing-rooms. Literature, notwithstanding 
the University and Lady Morgan, must be admitted to sway a barren 
sceptre. The Drama hides ‘her diminished head. Commerce sits with 
folded hands, and sighs over her “ occupation reg The sporting 
world is represented in the single person of a gallant officer, who in- 
dulges six couple of beagles in an hebdomadal airing round the squares. 
The man of pleasure and man of business are alike inanimate. With 
the two exceptions we have stated, all the pursuits and pastimes of 
society are as tame and languid as if the “ Castle of Indolence” stood on 
the banks of the Liffey, and diffused over the sutrounding city its 
drowsy influence. Beaus, scholars, critics, merchants, sportsmen are 
sunk in the same torpor ; and no characters are up and stirring but the 
Politician and the Saint. 

Here therefore are two aspects in which Dublin requires to be con- 
sidered—each of sufficient importance to claim separate attention. 
Things secular however should wait on things spiritual ; and accord- 
ingly we dedicate the present paper to the “ Religious World.” 

One word we must premise. Let it not be supposed, that, because the 
fashionable world means a circle whose business is fashion; and the 
literary world a circle whose business is literature ; the religious world 
must therefore mean a circle whose business is religion. Or if such be the 
only definition that will content the reader, let him beware at least of 
this—that he annex to the word “religion,” no other ideas than Bible 
societies, and Jew societies, foreign missions and home missions, tracts, 
conventicles, and floating-chapels; otherwise the good understanding 
that should ever subsist between writer and reader will be broken—such 
and sach only being the import of the term when we predicate it of the 
Saints of Dublin. 

There is then a large and influential circle in the said city, which calls 
itself, and is called “ the religious world.” In this circle nothing is read 
but tracts, missionary reports, the Christian Examiner and the Evan- 
gelical Magazine: no preacher is tolerated who has not settled to the day 
and hour the commencement of the millenium, returned from a mission 
to Madagascar, or squared his doctrines to the strictest rules of supra- 
lapsarian Calvinism. In the drawing-rooms of this circle quadrilles are 
as abominable as hazard-tables, and no conversation is permitted save 
on the topics which Milton’s fiends discussed so learnedly in Pande- 
monium— 

“ On providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


The ball is turned into a prayer-meeting—no music now, but Songs of 

Sion, or the Olney Hymns—no entertainment but the lecture of the pet- 

saint of the family, or the reigning apostle of the season. The theatre is 

anathematized—even the flower-shew has been denounced—sin has been 
M.M. New Series.—Vouw. XI. No. 63. 2R 
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discovered in a hyacinth, and all ungodliness in a camelia japonica. “A 
painting of the Crucifixion brought down the malison of all the Saints 
upon an exhibition of pictures, which was thereupon declared to savour 
of idolatry ; and the accidental circumstance of Rothwell’s “ Dead 
Christ” having been shewn in the same room with “ a dancing fawn,” 
oceasioned as much up-turning of the eyes as if a second Paine had 
openly traduced the gospel. With the poet it fares no better than with 
the painter and statuary. Pollock’s “Course of Time,” is almost the 
only poem, except such things as the ‘“‘ Satan” and “‘ Omnipresence,” to 
be’ found in any drawing-room of sanctity. Dr. Bowdler’s mutilated 
Shakspeare may perhaps be discovered in some forgotten corner ; but, 
generally speaking, the poets, ancient and modern, are held in the same 
light as the Apocrypha, or “ Week’s Preparation,” the latter of which 
was lately torn to pieces in a fit of holy indignation by the orator of a 
fashionable pulpit. Pope composed the “ Universal Prayer ;’ Dryden 
rhymed in defence of Rome ; Milton was an Any-thing-arian; Gray 
was a moralist; and Byron a blasphemer; so that Don Quixote’s 
library was not more severely handled by the unromantic Curate, than 
the treasures of English poetry by the critics of this religious world. It 
is not surprising therefore, that the lovers of literature, and all the ele- 
gant arts that soften and embellish life, begin to be alarmed for their 
innocent enjoyments, and look with dismay upon the ravages fanaticism 
is making upon the dominions of taste and letters. They remember 
what has ‘been said by Adam Smith—“ Public diversions, and the fine 
arts of painting, poetry, and music, have always been objects of dread 
to the promoters of popular frenzies, because they tend to dissipate that 
gloomy temper which is always the nurse of popular superstition and 
enthusiasm.” To us, far from opposing, “ Divine Philosophy” appears 
to sanction, every thing that cheers and refines society. Christianity, of 
all religious systems, seems to be ‘that of politeness and good-humour. 
“ Dull fools,” and such only, suppose it to be “ harsh and erabbed.” It 
teaches us to regulate our tastes, and direct them virtuously ; but neither 
by its letter or its spirit does it encourage the docrines of the soi- 
disant saints of the present day. An Apostle cited Euripides’ and 
Hesiod ; and the primitive converts to the cross, while they burned the 
hooks of astrology and magic, spared the works of the sculptor, the 
painter, and the poet. 

_ A “thousand and one”’ religious sects are enumerated by Evans, in his 
little work entitled “ Christian Denominations.”’ Of these there is searcely 
one which does not set apart a certain period of the year for extraordinary 
meetings and solemnities. Sacred for social pleasures to the children of 
the establishment is Christmas. The Catholics after their meagre Lents 
rejoice rather at Easter. The broad-brimmed and sober-suited followers 
of Penn make merry in May. Midsummer is said to be the jubilee of the 
Jumpers, when they are most active in the exercise of their devotion, and 
enliven the dull streets of Carnarvon with their holy harlequinade. An 
analogous usage prevails amongst the Dublin Saints; they have an 
annual gathering on the first of April (absit omen verbo), and they fre- 
quently carry their pious festivities far into the month. Then is the 
season to observe them: then they are in their glery. All the lights of 
the gospel are kindled, and shine with more than wonted lustre. The 
Rotunda, an immense building—always at the service of the highest 
bidder, sinner or saint, for a mission or a masquerade—is secured at a 
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vast expence, and rescued for at least a fortnight from “ the pomps and 
vanities. of this wicked world.” Tract societies, Jew societies, Bible 
societies, Missionary societies, Sunday-school societies, Reformation 
societies, Episcopal ptiagahand societies hold their amiversary meet~- 
ings in continual succession. Every day “the great room” is crowded 
to overflowing. The assemblage may be simply divided into the sub- 
lime and the beautiful: the former consisting of the orators—and, exalted 
on a platform, the latter of the audience—composed almost entirely. of 
the fair sex, and occupying the whole body of the building. . Business 
generally commences with the reading of a ys in length and perspi- 
cuity to be compared to nothing but one of Cromwell’s speeches; and 
although it is irregular to weep or exclaim until the eloquence begins, 
instances have occurred, of ladies who have lost command over their sen- 
sibilities in the first stage of the proceedings. After the lapse of one, 
or sometimes two hours, the report is finished ; and Dr. Singer, Devon- 
shire Jackson, the minister of Monastereven, or sweeter still, the man 
from Madagascar or Greenland, rises amidst the waving of a thousand 
handkerchiefs, and every species of enthusiastic encouragement a female 
auditory can give. He begins; the odour of sanctity fills the entire 
edifice. He proceeds ; his oratory seems unearthly ; his unction is 
declared miraculous. At length a fit of ungovernable transport seizes 
the fair assemblage, and you would not be astonished if the Beautiful 
were to rush in a body to the platform, and smother the Sublime in their 
rapturous embraces. He arrives, however, in safety at the peroration, 
and concludes an harangue of three long hours with a clap of rhetoric 
that shakes Rutland-square to its foundations, and sometimes occasions a 
fright, or a fainting-fit, in the adjoining hospital. 

Such is an attempt at a generic description of a Rotunda meeting ; 
but perhaps we may be allowed to particularize one or two species, in 
order to throw some light on their objects and utility. We seleet the 
Tract and Missionary Societies as specimens of the rest. The former 
generally leads the way, and, indeed, it appears to merit its patent of 
precedency. As the sower scatters the seed, so does this. prodigal 
institution shed its benefits over the earth. Light and volatile as the 
thistledown, the tract is, of all the devices of the religious world, the 
most effective in the propagation of the word. The Atlantic or Andes 
are no impediments to its progress; it spreads its wings, and flies with 
ease over the widest seas and loftiest mountains ; “* Ears of Wheat’ have 
been plucked in Ceylon, and “ Crumbs of Comfort” picked up on the 
pathless steppes of Tartary, Now for the day of missions! The second 
is usually devoted to that object ; and Missionaries come from poee | 
wind of heaven to report the large expenditure of money, and the s 
advancement of the word. But the stories they relate are so charming, 
and the scenes they have witnessed so moving, that far from regretting 
the sums already contributed, their hearers only regret they did not 
subscribe fifty times as much, and resolve, in their fair and beating 
bosems, to be more liberal than ever to these holy and heroic men, who, 
if they have saved no souls, have travelled so far to save them, and are 
“such truly divine and interesting persons.” One has seen the dark 
idolatries of Juggernaut ; another has seen the temple of the White 
Elephant, whose unwieldy godhead the Burmans have honoured witha 
regular church establishment ; anotber has sauntered on the banks. of 
Jordan, and plucked the rose of Sharon with his own hand; a fourth 
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has sat under a plantain, and lectured the natives of Owhyhee on the 
seven trumpets in the Apocalypse ; while a fifth has made an ice-berg 
is pulpit, and preached to the Laplanders the length of a polar day 
without incurring so much as a chilblain or a cold. Thus they run on; 
each in a strain of outlandish eloquence peculiar to himself—the bulk 
of their auditory, as we have already seen, are rapt into the third heaven, 
and: fancy they see before them so many evangelists and prophets—a 
few individuals in the throng, less enthusiastic in their temperament, 
experience somewhat different emotions, and are sometimes tempted to 
insinuate, that the gentlemen on the platform resemble Quixote and 
Munchausen, as nearly as Paul and Barnabas. 

But far the most important effect of these singular outpourings is the 
enormous sum collected at the close of the meeting to send out these 
religious knights-errant in quest of new adventures. There are morose 
and discontented individuals, who assert that the silver and gold, paid in 
each month of April to the men of tracts and missions, and by thera 
lavished in every corner of the earth, might be laid out with equal piety, 
and greater profit, in one little spot called Ireland, where myriads cry 
for bread, for raiment, and for knowledge—but there are few or none to 
answer! The same persons are apt to remind us that Ireland was known 
by the title of the “Isle of Saints” long before any pious rover, y’clept 
a missionary, took the bread of her children and cast it to the dogs. 
In those times, they continue, no Irishman wanted bread that a Ota- 
heitan might have a Bible, but the necessities of his poor countryman 
touched the first chord of the rich man’s heart; but now things are 
changed—our charity circumnavigates the globe: in our adventurous 
zeal for the true faith we eclipse the fame of the Crusaders; we send 
our emissaries to every clime; our Bibles are exported to China, our 
tracts to Timbuctoo; we pant for the welfare of the Negro, and are 
full of concern for the immortal interests of the Jews and Turks; we 
lavish golden gifts upon all the world: but for Ireland, “ a cup of cold 
water in the name of the Lord,” is the utmost extent of our loving- 
kindness. So say the cold calculators we allude to; but what is the 
tendency of such discourse, but to rob the religious world of its chief 
felicity and glory? Is it fair to dwell on the dark side of the picture 
only—to expatiate on the defects, and overlook the beauties of the sys- 
tem? Who can be so carnzl-minded and senseless as to say, that it is 
nothing to have those delightful assemblies at the Rotunda—nothing for 
the ladies of Dublin to establish a Sunday-school in Peru—nothing to 
send and receive ambassadors to and from the antipodes like mighty 
potentates—nothing to hear the sublime and mystic oratory, the heavenly 
doctrines, and, above all, the affecting stories of the modern apostles of 
the Gentiles? What would become of our sweet enthusiasts were these 
things to cease? How dull and comfortless would spring arrive, unat- 
tended by Rotunda meetings—how insufferable the tea-table without a 
Missionary! Spring might better come without her swallow and 
her zephyr—the tea-table might better want gunpowder or souchong. 
Novelty, moreover, is of vital consequence to the religious world. 
Who so well as the Missionary prevents zeal from waxing cold, 
and devotion from sinking into apathy? ~The comet of the saintly 
system, by his periodical visitations, communicates new light, fervency, 
and vigour to the centre round which he moves! 

The “ finale” of a meeting remains to be described. No sooner is the 
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oratory ended, and the collection made, than a contest ensues of the 
most interesting kind, the prizes fought for being of no less value than 
the persons of those enchanting Missionaries—who shall get possession 
of:the man from Madagascar—in whose carriage shall the Bible 

to the court of Bantam be borne from the field—who shall have the 
blessed privilege of entertaining at dinner our evangelical employé at 
the Ottoman Porte. Coronets have their weight in the religious as well 
as the political world, and your missionary has no objection to a great 
house and a large fortune. Well, the carriages draw up, and the fair 
and titled victors bear away in triumph the precious rewards of their 
surpassing zeal and sanctity. The Sublime and Beautiful, seated: to. 
gether in the same chariot, yield to the sweet influence of such close 
neighbourhood, and take each other captive by their spiritual charms; 
but we might as reasonably pretend to reveal the secrets of the Cabinet 
as the conversation which passes in a coach: we therefore omit the 
drive, and hasten to the dinner. The place of honour for the holy man! 
His chair is set next her ladyship. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Sow-the-seed will pro- 
nounce a blessing,’ is uttered with a tone and look reserved for Mis- 
sionaries alone. He rises to obey: there is a heavenly calm in his aspect, 
a melodious earnestness in his voice, a seraphic dignity in his manner 
of stretching his arms over the dishes, that strike the whole com- 
pany at once, and are hoarded in their memories as carefully as if the 
reverend guest were no other than Raphael himself! Five minutes is 
the established length of a benediction in the religious world ; dear 
Mr. Sow-the-seed occupies about seven, and then devotes himself in 
solemn silence to his dinner with the same zeal, alacrity, and patient 
perseverance in well-doing that characterise the other parts of his life 
and conversation. Here, at least, his resemblance to the angel is com- 
plete. The reader recollects the banquet in Eve's bower, and the: part 
played by “ the sociable spirit’ on that occasion. 


** So down they sat, 
And to their viands fell: nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians, but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger.” 


In the evening there is a religious rout. Invitations on. such an 
occasion are “ high privileges ;” and are canvassed for with an activity 
scarcely to be paralleled, even in the political world. The Saints 
arrive In eager groups; mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces, escorted 
by a few sons and brothers, with views, it is probable, somewhat less 
ethereal than those of their fair relatives. He enters the drawing-room ; 
matron and maid crowd round him ; every eye, black, brown, and blue, 
devours him ; he looks, and speaks, and moves, as never man moved, 
spoke, or looked before ; every word and gesture furnishes topic for a 
twelve-month’s conversation ; every smile is chronicled ; his sayings are 
oracles; if he takes tea, there is something spiritual in the manner 
thereof’; if he takes snuff, it is not as the world takes it. But she! the 
highly-favoured amongst women! she, whose humble dwelling-place is 
sanctified and illuminated by such a presence, what language fervent 
enough to express her gratitude, what language lively enough to des- 
cribe the ecstacy of her emotions! Oh! Lady ! he that has seen 
your eye sparkle, and bosom heave, as the illustrious Joseph Wolff 
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entertained your sacred circle with the tale of that never-to-be-forgotten 
j he performed, without hat on head, from Jerusalem to Paris ; 

that has witnessed your sweet tumults, when Cesar Malan, the comely 
apostle of Geneva, related, with his characteristic and affecting simpli- 
city, the conversion of the Popish pilgrim of Ghent, with all the imte- 
resting circumstances that attended it ;* cold. must he be, and eruel, 
would he dry up the source of those holy raptures, which seem almost 
to divest your womanhood of its mortality ;.and confine. to the shores 
of your native isle—albeit a fainting land and a famished people—the 
tender mercies of your nature, for which the terraqueous globe is too 
narrow a range. 

But the visits of the Wolffs and Malans, like those of angels, are 
“few and far between;” or, to use our former simile, they resemble 
the appearances of comets in the comparative irregularity and unfre- 
quency of their occurrence. The religious world, therefore, would be 
doomed to many a dark and dreary hour, if there were no diurnal and 
stationary lights to irradiate and cheer it, while the greater fires are 
blazing in the aphelions of their orbits, at Jerusalem, for example, or 
Geneva. Hence arises the demand for a household ministry. Hence itis 
that Lady has her Gregg, and her Hare, and (when the parochial 
cares of Monastereven indulge its minister with a month in Dublin) 
her revered A. , the giant of the Home Mission, whose. physi- 
ognomy is the secret of his unparalleled success amongst the Saints.t 
Hence the occupation of the Otways, and Singers, Orpens and Colles’s, 
the ignes minores of the evangelical firmament, who make up for their 
inferior lustre by their continual and indefatigable twinkling. Each 
has his own department, and shines in a distinct sphere ; Otway in the 
* Christian Examiner ;” Singer at the Asylum; Orpen in the tract- 
shop ; Colles—not he of Stephen’s Green but he of York-street—in the 
Episcopal Floating Chapel. But there are doers of all work in the 
religious world as every where else ; you will see some individuals in 
the morning flying about collecting subscriptions to send out a mission 
to the North Pole; at noon with their pockets stuffed with tracts, and 
salting withal every street, lane, and alley of the metropolis; in the 
evening composing perhaps a new bundle of the said productions ; and 











* The facts are these. In the autumn of 1827, a native of Ghent arrived at 
Geneva, on his way to Rome. He had bound himself by a vow to make the whole 
journey on foot, suffering his beard to grow, and bearing on his shoulders a huge 
wooden cross. Malan met and converted him—so far well—the sequel can scarcel 
be told with gravity. Malan took his proselyte into his garden, shaved him wit 
his own hands, and then baptised him into his own sect—the “ Momiers.” The 
man of Ghent was grateful, and he presented the divine barber with both beard 
and cross. The former, tied together with a riband, was appended to the latter ; 
and there was a saintly soirée at Pré Beni, to exhibit the trophy to the religious 
world at Geneva. Malan entered, bearing it in triumph. The sensation he pro- 
duced may be imagined. The writer was present at the scene. 

+ This gentleman, you suppose, is an Adonis— quite the reverse—the lines of 
his countenance abberrate from those of beauty as far as his doctrines from common 
sense, Yet, true it is, that it is his person, not his preaching, that exerts the 
attraction. How is this to be explained? Thus :—A—— is not plain, nor ordi- 
nary; either would have left him in obscurity; but ugly, strikingly, sublimely 
ugly—such a frontispiece had never been prefixed to any former edition of 
humanity. There was no precedent for a single feature of his face. ‘The Saints 
were struck, captivated, ravished. Novelty! even the religious world is not 
proof against your charms! 
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at night raving about the Millenium, Antichrist, and thé plains of’ Ar- 

n. ‘Many a fair lady, too, thinks she is fearfully in arrear with 
Heaven, if she lays her cheek on‘ her pillow, without teaching at three 
infant schools, traversing the diameter of Dublin twice on the business 
of the City Mission, assisting at the prayer-meeting at Lady ——s, 
hearing a lecture of two hours from one of the domestic divines of that 
consecrated mansion, officiating at a bazaar, reading the last number of 
the * Evangelical Magazine,” -and so many other pious offices and un- 
dertakings, that but for the words et cetera, we should never conclude 
the sentence. The same comprehensive expression must serve to help 
our article to a close. A thousand other zotabilia of the religious world 
in Dublin must be recorded in an et cetera, for we want leisure to pre- 
sent them to the reader in a more expanded form. Besides, the space 
that is yet left us must be employed in anticipating criticism. We trust, 
in the foregoing remarks, we have not lost sight of the boundaries be- 
tween Fanaticism and Religion ; and that none of the shafts—we aim 
only at enthusiasts and mountebanks—have fallen even by reflection on 
the rational professors and unostentatious practisers of the Gospel. If 
any thing has been said, that can be construed without violence into a 
slight upon Christianity, the error has been unintentional. Our wish 
has been to expose the conduct of those, whose wild fancies, and extra- 
vagant projects, have done much to prejudice the cause of real piety— 
whose religion is merely fashion—and their sanctity nothing but a cloak 
under which they cater for the gratification of a busy humour and over- 
weening vanity. We think a system deserves to be exposed, which 
annually exports vast sums of money out of a country so impoverished 
as Ireland, to supply the Chinese and South Sea islanders with tracts 
and Bibles, as if the first principles of our religion did not direct us to 
make the physical and moral wants of our own people the first objects 
of our solicitude. As long as ignorance and hunger—the famine of 
mind and body—disgrace and devastate our own villages and fields, so 
long will our charity be more Christian in proportion as its character is 
more domestic—so long at least may we venture, without incurring too 
heavy a responsibility, to trust the Greenlander and Otaheitan to Him 
“who feedeth the young ravens when they cry unto Him.” As to the 
style and tone of our observations, which may be thought sometimes too 
light for a subject of so much importance as even the abuses of religion, 
we think it sufficient to repeat a question that was put long ago—‘ Quid 
velat ridentem dicere verum ?” 





DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT—THEATRICAL AFFAIRS, AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


To understand France is quite out of the question in this country. 
We hear of the most unbridled republicanism; the most unshackled 
press, and so forth: yet scarcely a day passes without arrests, of which 
noone must inquire the motive; and the liberty of the press is signa- 
lized by prosecutions once a week. But of all liberties, the liberty of 
the theatre was the dearest to a Frenchman, and accordingly, by the 
national rule of contraries, a code has been established within the fort- 
night for the theatre in France, that would be no discredit to the legisla- 
tion of Turkey. We have our licencer, it is true, and he exercises 4 
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merciless jurisdiction over fe yer and interjections, breaks in fatal}y 


upon the lover's privilege of calling his mistress an Angel, and will 
suffer neither mau nor maid to pronounce the word Heaven, but in their 
prayers. But the censorship of George Colman is milk of roses to the 
oil of vitriol showered on the Muse’s wing, by the French ministry. 
To come to the evidence:— 

* Title I.—Upon Representations. 

** Art. 1. The managers will be allowed to represent all kinds of plays, upon 
condition of their being authorized, by the authors of those legaily interested, 
according to the laws upon literary ownership. 

“« 2, The directors shall be required to leave a copy of every theatrical work 
in the office of the proper authorities, fifteen days before the performance. 

** 3. The said copy shall set forth the name of the piece, the name of the 
author, that of the theatre, and the whole of the play. 

“5. The same formalities will be required with respect to every piece discon- 


tinued for more than a year. 
“6. The non-compliance with these regulations will be punishable by a fine 
of from 500 to 2,000 franks. All matters in dispute to be referred to the Tri- 


bunals.” 


By this regulation the minister for the time being, has the fate of 
every play in his hands ; and we must recollect that the minister may 
have been a personal enemy of the author, before he was a minister ; or 
may conceive a dislike to him after ; or may imagine him the writer of 
some uncomplimentary epigram upon him; or may be a noodle, and take 
imaginary offence ; or may be a tyrant and love to or, his power. 
In all these cases the author might better throw his play behind the fire 
at once. We perceive also that anonymous play-writing is made illegal. 
But in England at least three-fourths of all the dramas offered are 
anonymous ; what becomes of the modesty of authorship, its fear of 
rejection, or its natural fear of summoning whatever personal enemies the 
author may have, to the public extinction of his play? In France the 
name must be given, cotite qu’il coiite, or the author, who may not be 
worth sixpence, must look to owing to his sovereign lord the king his 
two thousand francs. 

But the next regulation puzzles us still more :— 

. “ Title II.—Uyon the Instigation to Crime. 

* Whoever shall have, by the means of theatrical representations, excited 
an author, or authors, to write what may be an offence, or a crime, shall be 
considered an accomplice, ahd punished as such; and if the instigation to 
commit an offence of this nature has not been acted upon, the instigator shall 
be punished by the imprisonment of from three months to five years, and by a 
fine of 100 francs to 6,000 frances. 

“ Every attack upon the sacredness of the King’s person, the royal dignity, 
the order of succession to the throne, the rights which the King holds by the 
wishes of the French nation and the constitutional charter, his constituted 
authority, the rights and authority of the chambers, shall be considered as insti- 
gations to crime. : 

“‘ Instigating to a breach of the laws shall be punished by a fine of from 
50 to 4,000 francs, or imprisonment from fifteen days to three years.” 


This is a sweeping clause with a vengeance. The instigator to write 
whatever may be considered an offence ora crime! (as general a defini- 
tion as we remember to have heard since the days when men’s heads 
were cut off for “ being suspected of being suspicious,”) is to be con- 
sidered an accomplice ; even though the dramatist may have laughed at 
the instigation ; or it may have been made over a bottle, when both were 
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getting drunk ; or under the table, when both had accomplished that 
object. But the oddity does not stop here. The actual commission of 
the offence on the stage is to be punished with less rigour than the insti- 
gation, though nothing should have come of it. The instigator who 
succeeds in putting his attack into shape, is to be punished at the rate of 
4,000 francs, and three years imprisonment ; the instigator who can per- 
suade no one to move a pen is to be punished (for his failure, we pre- 
sume), at the rate of five years and 6,000 francs. All very curious, but 
we must recollect that it is in France. 
The next law strikes at the whole system of the drama :— 


“ Title ITI.—Upon Outrages and Offences. 

“ Every outrage against good morals, against the person of the King, tobe 
punished by an imprisonment of from six months to five years. Against members 
of the royal family, against the Chambers, or one of them, or against the 
persons of sovereigns, or the chiefs of foreign governments, to be punished by 
various terms of imprisonment, from six months to three years, and fines from 
50 to 1,000 francs. 

* Every attempt to personify upon the stage any living individual, whether 
he be named or hinted at in such a manner that every one may know the 
original, will be considered a crime, and punishable by imprisonment of the 
director of the theatre, and the author of the piece, of from one month to two 
years, and a fine of from 500 to 5,000 francs. 

“ Personifying any deceased individual, whether by mentioning his name, 
or designating him so that every one may know who is meant, whan twenty- 
five years have not elapsed from the time of his death, is also considered an 
offence, unless with the formal consent, in writing, of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and the nearest relations of the person to be represented on the stage. 

“* This offence will be punished by imprisonment of from fifteen days to a 
year, and a fine of from 300 to 3,000 francs. 

** The penal proceeding will preclude any action for defamation.” 


Here is a catalogue of offences in which a lawyer of three months’ stand- 
ing would entangle every dramatist that ever wrote. Outrages against 
morals, the king’s person, &c., may mean any thing the minister pleases. 
As to the living personification, are we to have no Beau Brummels, no 
dandy guardsmen, no lancer exquisites, on the boards? of course the 
offensive caricature of living characters must be avoided in any well- 
regulated system, but the ministey fights even for the dead: and no hint 
must be given of any one removed from this troublesome and silly world 
within the last quarter of a century. However there is one little hope: 
the author may commence a correspondence, while he is making his 
verses, with the minister on the subject ; or he may argue with the rela- 
tions the propriety of bringing the patriot in purgatory, on the stage. 
In short he may buy the dead man’s character, as the surgeons buy his 
body, and both for the same purpose, dissection. 


“ Title IV. 
** Prescribes the mode of proceeding against the managers for the fines given 
by preceding titles. The following is important :— 
*** An author shall not be responsible, and cannot be prosecuted, except at 
the place where his piece has been represented for the first time. In every 
other place, the responsibility shall fall upon the managers of the theatres.’ ” 


_ By this regulation the law may grasp every manager in France, con- 
sisting of about three hundred, for so many are the theatres. Yet the 
grasp may be more comprehensive still, for every one of those theatres 
may have, and generally has, half-a-dozen people sharing the pro- 
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et ship or management. Besides, how is a country r six hun; 
ed miles off, to be aware of the guilt of the dramatist in Paris, while 
the case is pending? He receives a popular piece from the capital, plays 

it, and is deep in the twelfth night, before he can receive the formidable 
announcement that the minister is displeased with the performance, that : 
he thinks it alludes tohimself, or to somebody not dead twenty-five years, 
including Napoleon, for whose especial sake, we take it for granted this ) 
absurd date was fixed; and is unconsciously a debtor to the state of some 
thousands of francs, and as many years as may please that most upright 
of all tribunals, the French police. If this be liberty, we say, long live 
King William, and down with the march of “ wooden shoes!’’ 








The late “ inquest” on the patent theatres brought up some odd 
memoranda of theatrical affairs. Among the rest, Lord Brougham 
having inquired of Mr. Harrison, what good plays had been produced | 
at either of the winter theatres since the year 1804, Mr. Harrison, 
after consulting several authorities, living and dead, stated the following 
as specimens :— 

“ John Bull, a very popular play,’ said Mr. Harrison, “has been 

roduced, and repeatedly acted since that period. A list had been 

nded to him,’ he added, “which enabled him to mention several 
others: Speed the Plough, by Morton—A Cure for the Heart-ache, by 
ditto—The Poor Gentleman—The Wheel of Fortune—The Iron Chest, 
by Colman—Brutus, .by Mr. Howard Payne—Virginius, by Mr. 
Knowles, and Bertram, by Mr. Maturin.” These three last being of a 
somewhat different class from the others, and not very favourable speci- 
mens of literature, or any thing else, might have been left out of sight, ' 
as it is evident they are out of the mind; but of the six stock plays which ' 
Mr. Harrison cited as having been produced since 1804, every one of 
them was acted prior to that period. .John Bull came out in 1803, and 
was the last produced of the list quoted by Mr. Harrison, and received 
by the court ; and the Wheel of Fortune, by the way, is given to the 
wrong author. 

The paucity of plays of any value produced within the present cen- 
tury is surprising, and Mr. Harrison’s list, meagre as it is, comprehends 
nearly the whole. But there must be some reason for this, as there is 
for every thing. The general mind of England was never more vivid 
than within the last thirty years, and especially in works next akin to 
the drama. A new era of poetry had appeared, infinitely more fur- ; 
nished with the spirit of the drama, than any since the days of Shak- 
speare ; full of passion, individual character, and picturesque thought ; 
full of romantic adventure, and the wild and rich conceptions of the very 5. 
lands and times from which the Elizabethan age, and the finest periods 
of European fancy drew their noblest inspiration. The poetry of Pope and 
Dryden had gone by, or triumphed only in the memories of those old 
gentlemen, who exhibited a similar veneration for the square skirts, per- 
riwigs, and hair-powder of their ancestral coxcombs ; and who gave up 
the world as undone, when men began to lay aside cocked-hats and long 
queues. The poetry of their day was modelled on the French, and was 
cold, dry and didactic: correctness was the grand merit, and the 
standards of perfection were the neatness of Boileau, and the point of 
Voltaire. : 

The drama of the last century was, of necessity, miserable. Yet the 
present age has produced scarcely anything in the higher walk of the 
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theatre that deserved to live an hour. We have no worth the 
paper that it was written on. The cause must be looked for’ in ‘the 
want of encouragement. While all the other labours of invention are 
supported by the publishers, a class of men who, whatever may be their 
habits, know the value of their matters of trade, and are, consequently, 
liberal where genius and diligence are to be found: the drama is in 
the hands of managers-—men often plunged in the distresses of thea- 
trical affairs ; often influenced, of course, by motives that have nothing 
to do with the merits of the work before them ; and often too anxiously 
busy with theatrical details to have time for the interests of authorship. 
But the law is the severest drawback upon dramatic writing. By the 
present negligence of legislation on this point, an author, immediately 
on publication, loses all power of preventing any theatre from taking 
his work, playing it, mutilating it, adding to it, disfiguring it in any 
way that caprice, ignorance, or bad taste may choose. And all this is to 
be suffered without any remuneration. Or if the author should dispose of 
his work to any peculiar theatre, every other theatre in the kingdom 
may deal with it from that moment as it likes. While this state of 
things continues, it is difficult to conceive that any man capable of 
writing a good tragedy will subject himself to such inconvenience, and 
actual loss ; while he can take the smoother way of throwing his thoughts 
into the shape of romance, of which the emolument is certain, and the 
reception liable to comparatively little doubt. 

The only chance of giving England a revived dramatic glory, is in 
the revisal of the laws of the press. The principle of the revisal should 
be—That no theatre shall, in the first instance, be at liberty to play any 
drama, whether published or unpublished, without having made an 
arrangement with the author, or his representatives—That after its 
performance by one theatre, no other shall be entitled to adopt it, with- 
out entering, in like manner, into an arrangement with the author.— 
And that the author’s right in his dramatic works shall last during his 
life, and shall be continued to his representatives during at least the 
time allowed for copyright in the case of other publications. 

We should be glad to see the Lord Chancellor, than whom no man 
knows better the state and embarrassments of literary property, apply- 
ing his attention to the subject. A very signal benefit would be con- 
ferred on literature, by what would be, after all, but an act of common 
justice. The discussion about patent rights, now before Chancery, 
might fairly make the initiative of such a measure; and there can be 
no doubt, that if a national stage be of any kind of importance to the 
amelioration of a national mind, which every man of common sense 
must know that it is, which it was always held to be in the most refined 
nations of antiquity, and which makes a large portion of the finest lite- 
rature of Europe, as it takes the highest rank, and makes the most 
justly boasted literature of France ; the means of*substituting vigorous 
performances for vapidity, English feelings for foreign sentiment, and 
the racy and powerful productiveness of English genius for meagre 
imitations and bad morality, must be of importance ; and the reforma- 
tion of the English drama by this infusion of a new spirit into it is 
worthy of the ambition of a legislator. It is remarkable that, even 
in St. Petersburgh, regulations similar to those which we have pro- 
posed, have been adopted a few years since for the express purpose of 
founding a national drama. 
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In Brussels, within the month, the provisional government have fol- 
lowed the example, and have established the following ordinances, which 
would make a good groundwork for our own legislation :— 


« Art. 1. That any person may establish a public theatre, and cause pieces 
of every kind to be performed there, by previously making a declaration of 
such intention to the municipal authorities of the place. 

“2. That the representation of a piece cammot be interdicted, the responsi- 
bility of the authors and actors, however, being at the same time fully recog- 
nized. 

“« 3, That the existing police regulations in this regard be revised without 
delay ; but that, till then, they shall be executed provisionally, in so far as 
they are not contrary to the present decree. 

“4. That every dramatic composition of an author, whether Belgian or 
foreigner, represented for the first time in any theatre of Belgium, cannot be 
represented in any public theatre within the extent of the Tae territory, 
without the formal and written consent of the author, under pain of confiscation 
to his profit of the total product of such representations. 

“« 5. That the heirs in direct line, descendants of the author, and, in default 
of these, his surviving widow, shall succeed to the property of his dramatic 
works, and enjoy the rights and advantages derived therefrom, during the 
space of ten years after the decease of the author.” 


We have certain knowledge, that if regulations in this spirit, giving 
the author and his family a property in his labours, were to become law 
in England, there are individuals ready to turn to dramatic literature 
powers which they have hitherto been restrained from employing in 
this pursuit, merely from the utter insecurity of their property in their 
works. We may also ask, why do none of our literary societies, nume- 
rous and idle as they are, apply themselves to the encouragement of the 
drama? Why are no prizes offered for the most successful tragedy or 
comedy? Why have we Lord Chamberlains, and a crowd of func- 
tionaries, under whose patronage literature naturally should find some 
support, yet suffering decay to fall upon its very finest species, that of 
all others which propagates the genius of a country abroad, and makes 
it immortal at home? Why have we dukes and princes forming 
themselves into clubs and corporations for all sorts of things, yet no 
Shakspeare Society ; no combination of rank, talent, and wealth, for the 
encouragement and improvement of the drama of England? We have 
no doubt that the feeling of its necessity is so strong, that such a society 
could be formed within a week. It requires only some man of public 
name and public activity to begin it ; and we should see it popular, and 
established without delay. 

It has been stated as an evidence of the absurdity of monopoly in 
theatrical matters, that in Paris, in 1793, when every man who chose, 
might open a theatre without consulting patents or personal rights; all _ 
the theatres, twenty-eight in number, were not merely kept alive, but 
were in remarkable prosperity. But on the accession of Napoleon to 
the crown, a new arrangement was adopted, the theatres were put @nder 
government regulations, and from that time they began to totter. The 
government advanced large sums to each of the principal theatres, and 
they only tottered the more; it at length settled a fixed sum to be 
annually paid from the treasury for their support, and after a few years 
of this experiment, almost the whole of them were bankrupts. 

This tells badly for the monopolists. Yet we should seriously regret 
to see the spirit of vulgar speculation suffered to run riot in those mat- 
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ters, and every vulgar and mercenary fellow who could lead a few 
dupes into the folly of supplying him with the means of building some 
miserable theatre, allowed to take his way m corrupting whatever 
remained of decency and principle among the people. There can be no 
doubt that in the rage for making returns out of those speculations, every 
vile mode of catering to the popular appetite would be adopted, and that 
we should have only corruption worse corrupted in every quarter of the 
town, It is quite clear that the theatres already established on this 
principle have disappointed all the fine theories, of giving encourage- 
ment to genius, reviving the drama, producing a race of new actors, 
and so forth; for since their being suffered, there never was such a total 
decay of the whole theatrical art: no new play worth a straw has been 
produced, no valuable actor has appeared on their boards, and the gene- 
ral tone of theatres has been lowered. French translations we have in 
abundance, but as those are not likely toadd much to the honours of 
English genius, we cannot persuade ourselves to think it worth our 
while to break down the London winter theatres, for the benefit of M. 
Scribe, and his junta of farcemakers. 





In this dearth, or rather absolute decay of English composition, what 
have been the dramatic treats of the month ? 

At Covent Garden, The Romance of a Day, from the French, with 
some pretty music adapted by Bishop, has been performed with consi- 
derable success. The story is a repetition of the little Swiss piece of 
Ketley, or the Return to Switzerland, frequently performed last season at 
the French theatre. A French colonel who had been wounded, and 
remained at an inn in Switzerland until his wounds were healed, .hap- 
pened to have unconsciously attracted the regards of a young peasant 
who had occasionally brought him fruit and milk, from the cottage of 
her father, a retired soldier. In four years the colonel returned, ona 
visit to the lord of the manor; the pretty peasant had treasured his 
recollection in the mean time, and being now eighteen, had matured it 
into love. The colonel’s memory of the attractive child is now changed. 
into his passion for the beautiful woman. But conceiving that her heart 
is set on a peasant of the village, he promises her a dower. Liese (Miss 
E. Tree) is overwhelmed at the idea; and,by her confusion when on the 
point of being betrothed, betrays her love for the colonel, The parties 
are, of course, made happy. Miss Tree plays her character very grace- 
fully, as she does every thing. Keeley, the rejected lover, burlesques 
tragedy in his best style ; and Abbott, the colonel, sustains the bewil- 
dered lover with intelligence and skill. The under plot is trifling, a 
contrivance by the baron’s uncle, an old general, to make him marry 
his pretty niece, disguised as a peasant; which is accomplished, and the 
Romance of a Day ends with applause. 

This piece contains some tolerable selections by Bishop. But a very 
effectyve national glee %s sung by a groupe dressed as Styrian peasants. 
All those melodies seem*to be constructed on the lowing of cows ; they 
are barbarous in the conception, and yet by the skilful adaptation of the 
harmonies, and the complete practice of the singers, they are always 
effective when sung by those rambling minstrels. At the same time we 
deprecate their being attempted by English young ladies, however fond 
of displaying their foreign acquiremeats. A cow melody in their lips 
is altogether abominable. 
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» But'a livelier exhibition has been Married Lovers, a translation’ from 
the French, by Power, with an Irish colonel inserted for his own 
behoof. The scene lies in Paris, at the period of the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, of profligate memory. There are three wives, women 
of rank, attended by their admirers, the husbands of the three, each 
paying his devoirs to his neighbour's wife. The ladies communicate 
their secrets to each other, and resolve to punish them all alike for their 
infidelity. ‘The husbands are directed to be at the postern of a hotel at 
twelve. They are admitted one by one, and as they enter are forced 
into the same dark apartment, where after a while, their fair expectation 
is that their throats are about to be cut. They jostle each other in the 
dark, and in the moment when they are expecting to be assassinated, 
the doors are thrown open, their three wives appear with attendants, the 
hall is lighted up, and the truant husbands acknowledge their errors. 
This is one of the liveliest performances that we have lately seen. 
Power’s Irish colonel, though constructed on the model of vulgarity 
which has so long answered for the dramatic Irishman, yet contains a 
good deal of the quaint humour of the actor’s style, and is of considerable 
value to tue piece. The old French marquis is a failure, though Bartley 
plays it well. But the English husband is much werse ; he is repre- 
sented as a mere wittol, a grave booby; and, as we suppose Warde 
could do nothing else with it, he plays it in the complete spirit of the 
author. Ifthe piece had not been a translation, the Englishman would 
have exhibited a character more likely to do credit to his country. But 
the most striking character in the play is performed by Miss Taylor, 
who but for rather too much grimace in her features, and a great 
deal too much gesticulation in her figure, is a very promising actress. 
Her appearance as a page, with a more than usual display of leg, com- 
pleted the public captivation ; she has very delicate limbs, and the pit 
applauds them with remarkable assiduity. She sings two songs, both 
very spiritedly, and both with repeated encores. The whole perfor- 
mance, though touching on the extreme limit of theatrical allowance, is 
clever, and is likely to be popular. 7 





NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


We have glanced over the number of the Quarterly Review, which 
has just trodden on the heels of its predecessor to rouse the country 
to a sense of what the Whigs are doing in the matter of Reform. It 
has added nothing to our convictions on any point. With the writer 
of the article on Reform, we fully agree, that Whigs are awkward 
experimentalists on a British Constitution ; and we equally agree with 
him, in the opinion that the freedom of England will not depend on 
the giving of representatives to Manchester, nor to any one, or one 
dozen of towns, however populous they may be. (We find the Reyiewer 
after all, sliding into this concession to the “ unrepresented.”) But 
this we say, that though a change in merely the number or place of the 
towns that are to return members to parliament may be not worth a 
straw, and though a demagogue parliament would be a curse; still 
such a parliament as the last was an offence in the nostrils of honest men. 
Was not the last parliament successively the humble and eager tool and 
dependent of three successive ministries, as opposite to each other as 
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light and shade? and would it not have been the same dependent and 
tool of forty? And is it by such a legislature that a great country was 
to be governed with any hope of safety, that freedom was to be sustained 
in its necessary purity, or that the favour of Providence, despised and 
forgotten name! was to be brought down upon a people? 

We admit all the advantages that may be connected with the old 
system. Rottenness itself has some conveniences. Men of talent might 
have got into the house, who could not have got in without the rotten 
boroughs. But we say that the first great qualification in a legislature, is 
not orators, but honesly ! Who can touch pitch and not be defiled ? What 
fruits has Corruption ever borne, but corrupt ones? Or who can doubt that 
the man who in the teethof the law thinks of makingno scruplein purchas- 
ing a seat, will make no scruple of going as much further as interest, 
avarice, or baseness may tempt him? Can we have grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? It ought to be enough, and it is enough, for men 
of common sense to know, that dishonesty exists in the principles of 
any. transaction, to know that its consequences must be evil. A thou- 
sand specious advantages from public vice, are not worth one single 
result from public virtue! This is the Reform which the true national 
voice demands; purity! Changes in members or location may be 
trifles. It is not the ‘‘ Three Days in Paris” that have roused the 
national demand; though those three days were the direct con- 
sequence of an act of the most punishable and unqualified falsehood 
and treachery that ever disgraced the name of King, or can disgrace 
the advocates of his foolish and tyrannical cause. The national 
demand has arisen from disgust ; not from a desire that radicalism and 
riot shall fill the legislature, but that the legislature shall be enabled 
to fulfil the objects of its mission,—not that the temple, which it still 
venerates, should be overthrown, but that the money-changers should 
be driven from the temple. 





Nothing can be more extraordinary than the continuance of our settle- 
ment at Sierra Leone. For the last dozen years, all its promises of civil- 
izing Africa, softening the rugged nature of his majesty of the Mandin- 
goes, and pouring the ivory and gold dust of the Emperor of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon into the British Exchequer, have been given up. The 
mortality has been horrid, and as if for the purpose of quickening our 
movements, has increased year by year. The John Bull gives the follow- 
ing list of “ casualties,” as the latest produce of the settlement :— 


“The Primrose, of 18 guns, commander W. Broughton, has arrived at 
Plymouth. Invalids: the Rev. Mr. Becher, Chaplain of the Dryad; Mr. An- 
derson, Clerk of the Plumper ; and six other expiring victims, and eight sick 
soldiers from the African corps. Mr. Filmore, the acting Master, was not 
expected to survive ; and the ship had thirty-eight men in hospital. Yn short, as 
this horrible return says, ‘ the season, on the whole, had proved favourable !’ 
—Because, besides Mr. Filmore, and twenty-two sailors, from the Plumper, 
Mr. Stuart, the Assistant-Surgeon, and Mr. Hopkins, the Clerk, nobody 
particular had died—except, indeed, Lieutenant Forsyth, of the African 
corps; and Mrs. Salter, the wife of the Agent Victualler!—and, upon the 
whole, the season had been favourable. Twenty-two sailors died out of one 
ship—thirty-cight, from another, were dying—fifteen poor wretches sent home 
—a surgeon, and a clerk, a lieutenant of the army, and the lady-of an agent 
victualler—all, since the last accounts, in their graves !~—and this, upon the 
whole, is a favourable season !” 
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The old French government were said to keep some of their smaller 
West India Islands for the express purpose of getting rid of importu- 
nate claimants. And they undoubtedly had the art of rapidly satiating 
the candidates for promotion. A quick succession were provided for, 
and the minister’s hands were effectually relieved for the time. We cer- 
tainly have no idea of imputing this politic barbarism to an English 
government. But while men are mad for money-making, or ravenous 
afte: place, we shall have candidates for every thing, though the first 
thing that they met in Sierra Leone, or elsewhere, was their coffin. The 
number of persons who have died in office in this dreadful colony, 
within the last ten years, is astonishing ; and the public have a right to 
call upon government to refuse its aid to this suicide. Many of the 
individuals who have perished there, were men of talent and education, 
which might have benefited society at home, and which even as a matter 
of traffic in the ways of the world, might have been the means of 
eminence and fortune ; but sent precipitately to that miserable place, 
they were flung into the charnel. 





The age of diplomacy has succeeded to the age of war, and the 
cabinet has its heroes as well as the field. Metternich’s name is already 
distinguished for dexterity in council, but he is now about making an 
experiment in which the chances are formidably against him. The 
German papers say, he is going to marry the Countess Melaina Zichy, 
daughter of a Count Zichy Ferara, who is young enough to be his 
grand-daughter. This well-known statesman is nearing the vener- 
able age of sixty. We presume it must be his attachment to the “ Holy 
Alliance” that induces him, at such an age, to marry. It has often been 
found less difficult to govern an empire thana wife. The prince lately 
requested his congé from the emperor’s service, and the request set all the 
cabinets of Europe in a fever of inquiry. That any individual in pos- 
session of so good a thing as the purse of the imperial treasury ‘should 
give it up in any case short of death, was pronounced to be an impossi- 
bility. But the secretis now out. Some time since an English member 
of parliament applied for leave of absence, on the ground of very par- 
ticular business, which required all his attention. A member, in obser- 
vation, desired to know whether he was not going to some of the dis- 
turbed districts? He was answered by the absentee’s friend ; “ that it 
was pretty much the same—he was going to be married!” The 
prince’s congé is now accounted for. 





The code of national honour differs curiously according to longitude 
and latitude. In England smuggling is a crime, which costs some 
millions a year, in revenue officers, revenue cruisers, and preventive 
service, and in the teeth of the three, smuggling goes on as briskly as 
ever. The communication with foreigners however is so far from an 
offence, that all our rising generation of men, are furnishing themselves 
with cigars, chin-tufts, and gibberish from foreigners, and are succeeding 
wonderfully in looking like monkeys ; and our ladies see so much grace 
in a lip covered with moustache and rappee, that every word muttered 
by a varlet goes to the heart, keen as the keenest arrow of Cupid, and 
the fair one, if she have money enough, becomes the happy spouse of 
Monsieur Le Comte Coquin, without delay. But in China the senti- 
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ment takes another tarn, as may be seen by the following proclamation, 
glowing from Pekin:— 

“ Proclamation.—The Emperor of the Universe has issued the following 
notice to his suhjects :—‘ Smuggling is a trifling affair ; but having a commt- 


nication with foreigners is a thing which involves vast interests.. It is indis- 


pensably necessary to strain every nerve to eradicate the first risings of base- 
ness or mischief.—Respect this!’ ” 





The east is alive again, the Hindoos are up in arms, that is, in a wordy 
war against any encroachments on their ancient privileges of widow- 
burning and infanticide. ‘They have got up a petition to the English 
parliament, and have forwarded it by one Bathie, a lawyer. We think 
it very hard indeed that they should be debarred an indulgence in such 
amusing propensities ; we should like to know, however, which of ‘the 
honourable members’ will support the prayer of the petition.” To this 
we answer, that Captain Swing, if he should be returned for the Borough 
of Westbury, or some similar place of free election, would be the proper 
man. His credentials furnished by the results of the special commission 
are irresistible. Two hundred and fourteen had judgment of death 
recorded against them ; seven were sentenced to transportation for life ; 
twenty-five for fourteen years; two hundred and forty-six for seven 
years; and three hundred and fifty-seven from five years to three 
months imprisonment. In all eight hundred and forty-nine. This is 
however only so far as relates to his employés. The return of the quan- 
tity of barns, hay-stacks and farm-yards burned, would entitle him to 


the high priesthood of the College of Brama. 





Lord Rivers’s unfortunate death still remains a subject of inquiry ; 
and there certainly has been no sufficient evidence to decide whether it 
were voluntary, accidental, or by violence. The verdict of the jury 
settles nothing, and it is in fact, oddly enough, much more a verdict on 
the Ranger, or whoever had the care of the necks of his majesty’s sub- 
jects travelling the parks, than on Lord Rivers, viz :—‘‘ Found drowned 
near the public path at the head of the Serpentine River, considered 
very dangerous for want of a rail. or fence, where many persons have 
latel fallen in.” We see by the papers that some good however will 
result from this unhappy circumstance, as the present ranger, the Duke 
of Sussex, is said to have ordered that a railing shall be put up. The 
evil, to be sure, had been pointed out to the authorities for these twenty 
years, and many a nameless wretch had been “found drowned.” Yet 
no railing was put up. On the contrary, as an improvement lately, 
the water was deepened, the path levelled more completely, so as to 
remoye whatever trifling obstruction might once have existed to any 
one’s going in head teal: in the first fog ; and the depth and decli- 
vity of the Serpentine were so much increased, that nothing but a 
Imiracle could save the faller in from being drowned. Protestations of 
all-kinds were raised, but nothing was done, and the public might have 
seen the nuisance left in the same state for twenty years more, but for 
the calamity which has forced attention to the subject. The Humane 
Society’s men stated before the inquest that nine or ten persons had 
been rescued by them from drowning in that spot, in the last few days 
of fog. However, the first step to remedy is a good. But another step 
is equally obvious. There passes no winter in England in which some 
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dozen of foolish people are not plunged under the ice, in the Serpentine, 
and the ponds in the St. James’s and Green Parks. They are fools, and 
the world would probably not be much the better for their remaining in 
it. But the love of sliding. or skating, is a natural propensity of all 
beings who have not attained the growth of their understanding, or 
who are never destined to attain any growth of it ; and boys and boobies 
will crowd the ice, in spite of all the bayonets of the guards, which have 
actually been employed in some instances, and failed to drive off those 
zealous amateurs of submersion. But, as it is the business of rangers of 
parks and ponds, to take care that they shall not be accessary to the 
murder even of fools, why are those ponds left in a state which makes 
aslip under the ice, death? Why should they be ten or twenty feet 
deep, when all their purposes may be equally answered, by making 
them three? Why should they not be kept at that level of water, which 
answering perfectly for all the objects of decoration, would fail only i 
the one object of drowning? As to Lord Rivers, a letter in the Age shews 
the question in a new point of view :— 


“ Srr,—The papers last week announced the untimely fate of that amiable, 
beloved, accomplished gentleman, Lord Rivers; and as the Coroner's verdict 
may lead to a false conclusion, I, as the intimate friend, feel it due to the 
memory of his Lordship, and right as regards the public, to give a plain state- 
ment of what did actually occur. On the Saturday evening preceding his 
death, Lord Rivers went, not to a Hell, but to his Club, at the bottom of St. 
James’s-street ; and, most unfortunately, was induced, by a well-known 
skilful veteran, to sit down at the destructive game of écarté. The acute ones, 
with breathless anxiety, pressed forward to back his 5 rage and while 
there was a gallery, very little was done: but, at a late hour, as it usually 
happens in these cases, this unfortunate nobleman was left in the hands of a 
select few, when moderate play became immoderate ; and, as was inevitable, 
at the close he became loser to the amount of many thousand pounds, no part 
of which has been paid. From this simple recital, the public are left to form 
their own judgment ; and, if it be incorrect, the parties implicated have it in 
their power to contradict it. _. “ Amicus.” 

“I had forgotten to mention, that when the body was taken out of the 
water, his hat was secured with a handkerchief tied under the chin, with the 
evident intention of preventing its floating to the surface.” 


If this statement be well founded, the question seems to admit of but lit- 
tle doubt. But, as to the Duke of Sussex’s appointment, a feeling of irri- 
tation has arisen: The duke is a first-rate hater of all kinds of things that 
ought to be hated, of reversions, pensions, sinecures, &c.&c. Yet the 

ublic exclaim that his Rangership of Hyde Park is a sinecure! and that 
nis royal highness is rather overpaid for doing nothing, by a salary of 
£1,200 a year! They exclaim, that in the matter of laying hold of the 
public money they find no difference whatever between the various 
classes of public principle ; and that a large sinecure is agreeable to a 
royal duke, peculiarly when that royal duke already enjoys an allowance 
of £27,000 a year. 





The “ Great Agitator’? has undoubtedly gone a little beyond that 
strict line of prudence by which a sagacious man contrives to do mis- 
chief, without making himself answerable for the consequences. ‘This 
has been hitherto the grand boast of Irish faction ; and there have been 
few more pregnant instances on record of the dexterity with which a 
lawyer may contrive to keep “on the windy side of the law.” But he 
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has tred on the wires of the spring-gun at last, and we shall soon be 
able to ascertain whether his dexterity will help him to escape the dis- 
charge. His partizans now complain furiously of the baseness of persé- 
cuting the rabble-cause in the courts. But, of all the scorners on the 
present occasion, there has not been one more ready to fly to the ven- 
geance of the law on every occasion than the great Agitator himself. 
Actions against newspapers were his daily threat; and if Sir Henry 
Hardinge could have been extinguished by the fulmination of writs and 
warrants, he would have been in the other world six months ago. We 
remember the following “ announcement of action :’— 


**T never will submit to such audacity ; and I here promise that I will never 
cease to pursue the—miscreants, shall I call them ?—no, that would be too 
hard a phrase ;—but I will call them the despicable, base, miserable, paltry 
creatures, with bad heads and worse hearts, who issued that nefarious procla- 
mation—in that place, where, and at that period when, reason shall be listened 
to. Ido not mean to say that I shall be attended to in the rotten, borough- 
mongering Parliament. But I trust the day is not far distant when reason 
shall be heard, and when fine and imprisonment shall mark the foul conduct of 
Secretary Major-General Sir H. Hardinge. He usurped the prerogative of the 
Lord Lieutenant alone—greater, I admit, than any that the King is invested 
with ; and I have no hesitation in stating that for this he is indictable at 
law.” . * * . . * a * 





A paragraph in the Literary Gazette, states a circumstance that may 
be worth attending to on the part of those who are interested in the 
reputation of British science :— 


“ The late Earl of Bridgewater, whose eccentricities furnished gossip for 
the frequenters of half the sa/ons of Paris last year, bequeathed several thou- 
sand pounds sterling to the writers of the best essay on the Structure of the 
Earth, and on the Human Hand. His Lordship, at the same time, nominated 
the President and Council of the Royal Society, Somerset-House, for the time 
being, to judge of the respective merits of the various essays which might be 
submitted by competitors who were expected to start, not only in tnis country, 
but also on the Continent—a circumstance which, at the time, not a little 
alarmed the Royal Society, who imagined that a considerable run would be 
made upon their funds for postage, so numerous and distant were the 
applications anticipated to turn out: Berlin, Gottingen, Paris, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen, and many other learned abodes, were severally looked to. It is 
believed the fears alluded to have not been realized, at least to so alarming an 
extent ; and amongst the names of the competitors for the golden prize, whose 
essays will shortly be submitted, are those of Professor Buckland, of Oxford, 
who writes the geological part—essay, “ Structure of the Earth.” For the 
essay on “ the Hand,” Mr. Charles Bell takes the anatomical part, and Dr. 
Roget the physiological. Should the joint labours of these gentlemen entitle 
them to the legacy, they will, it is said, divide it amongst them.” 

Now, if all this be correct in point of statement, we must take the liberty 
of doubting its correctness in point of principle. Every body knows of 
what nature the brains of the late Earl of Bridgewater were, and the 
first question with any society of common sense should be, whether the 
business were worth their entering into? But the paragraph tells us 
that three of the Fellows of the Royal Society are combining to do, 
what none of them could do singly, and what the earl’s bequest clearly 
required to be done by one, and that the affair being thus comfortably 
jobbed, the money is to be partitioned to the several performers. We 
can scarcely believe this; for in all instances of competition it is under- 
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stood that the candidates shall come single-handed, that their names 
shall be rigidly suppressed, and that the officers of the society deciding 
shall have nothing whatever to do with the competition. Yet here we 
have the secretary in the compound. If the matter be not altogether 
a jest Far upon the public, we should think it a very curious speci- 


men of the new administration of the Royal Society. 





The whigs are shuffling about the pensions, but they may as well save 
themselves the trouble. The pensions must go. With taxes; which crash 
every honest man in the country ; which take the bread out of his chil- 
dren’s mouths, and extinguish the heart within himself’; with the earn- 
ings of his labour called for once a week by some grim personage, with 
the Revenue’s authority for the demand ; and three-fourths of the lower 

ulation living on the parish ; the nation will not suffer the lords and 
ladies of this earth, the silken countesses, and the accomplished gentle- 
men who attend them to balls, and lounge in their drawing-rooms, to 
feed upon the public bread any longer. In a late debate, Mr. Hume 
touched upon a few of the fortunate and favoured children of English 
bounty :— 

“ There is Lord Sidmouth, £3,000.; Mr. Ward, £1,000. ; Mr. Lushington, 
£1,000. ; Mr. Goulburn, £1,000.; Mr. T. P. Courtenay, £1,000. ; Lord Bexley, 
£3,000.; and Mr. Hobhouse, £1,000. Now, I venture to say, that the ser- 
vices of all these pensioners together are not worth, and had never been worth, 
£3,000. Had it depended upon a vote of the House, not one of them would 
have received one shilling. If I had the power, so far from. granting them 
pensions, I would have several of them impeached for their conduct.” 


This list, brief as it is, is intolerable. On what principle of common 
sense is it to be established, that the possession of a vast salary for a suc- 
cession of years actually forms a claim to be supported for life at the 
public expense? Lord Sidmouth, for instance, was speaker for half his 
public life, with emoluments little short of £10,000 a year. From the 
speakership he was made prime-minister, with at least the same income, 
and for the remainder of his political life was Home Secretary, at £6,000 
a year, with various emoluments besides. He cannot have received in 
the course of office less than £150,000! yet we now have him a pen- 
sioner at £3,000 a year, for the last half-dozen years, and with a house 
in Richmond Park besides. If we are to be told that he expended his 
receipts on his office ; we demand the evidence—we ask what instance of 

ublic liberality was ever exhibited by his lordship? What great pro- 
ect of science, what man of talents did he patronize? What publie 
work bears his name? For all those purposes, he might as well have 
been digging at the bottom of a Cornish mine. And yet this man is to 
receive the enormous sum of £3,000 a Tomi from the pockets of a nation 
sarge with a debt of eight hundred millions! 
rd Bexley is a man of large private fortune, yet his gratitude too we 
must cherish at the rate of £3,000 a year. 

Then comes Mr. Goulburn, and his merits are, that after being hand- 
somely salaried in English office for a number of years, he was made 
secretary in Ireland, at £6,000 a year; a calamity which this right 
honourable person endured for three years ; and now finds his endurance, 
after a two years’ receipt of the salary of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
besides, or £12,000, entitled tothe further payment of £1,000 a year for 
life! This man’s appliance to the public purse must have been at least, 
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to the amount of £50,000, and probably of a great deal more: yet here 
we have a heavy annuity to pay him still. The system must be extin- 
guished, whoever may be minister. 

We are glad to hear a contradiction of the reports that the Pimlico 
palace was to be sold to a subject. The Dukes of Northumberland and 
Devonshire, are said equally to disclaim the intention, and we can 
scarcely conceive that the idea could have been palatable to the king. it 
would certainly have been most offensive to the community. We have 
too much of foolish pride to contend with, to suffer it to be further swelled, 
by the possession of palaces built by the public money for the monarch, 
Besides, however unsightly the Pimlico palace may be, it is better than 
none ; and the first change in the royal or ministerial tastes might saddle 
us with the building of another palace, the present one being disposed 
of to some noble duke. The sale of the York palace was a national dis- 
grace; and we have no doubt that its neighbourhood to St. James’s is 
by no means considered among the sources of royal comfort in that 
edifice. But the same blunder must not be committed again. 

There are some tardy improvements in the park. A new road has 
been made in a direct line from Storey’s-gate, to James-street, Pimlico, 
which will be opened to carriages in a few days ; the other road will be 
filled up, as it is in contemplation of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to let the ground on building leases. But we must ask what has 
become of the public passage which was to have been opened from the end 
of Regent-street, into St. James’s park? There stops the excavation. But 
whose is the master hand that checks the royal will ? all is ready but the 
permission of this secret authority ; and there stands the work, to the 
exclusion of the public, and we presume to the great self-congratulation 
of the noble householders of Carlton Gardens. 

As his Grace of Wellington is said to be again on terms of inter- 
course at the Pavilion, and to be listened to, we beg to remind the noble 
duke of his pledge given to the House of Lords, on the third reading of 
his famous Bill of Emancipation, which, if our memory does not fail, 
was in the following words :—*“ If this healing measure should not 
pacify the Catholics of Ireland, as I have reason to believe it will, I 
pledge myself to be the first person to come down to this house to call 
for other and more effectual laws!” No doubt his Grace, if he reflects 
one moment upon his healing measure, and compares Ireland as it now 
is, with what it was before he made the Protestant Church swallow that 
great healing pill, will keep his word. 








It has become almost a truism that lawyers are the worst legislators ; 
and we are reminded of George Selwyn’s question on a similar remark, 
“« When do you mean to put Jack Ketch on the committee for reforming 
the Criminal Law?” Yet, without altogether believing that a lawyer 
feels an instinct in puzzling the course of justice, nothing can be niore 
certain than that lawyers’ systems of law-reform are always confusion 
worse confounded. It is but a few years since we had a new Code of 
Insolvency, which was declared to put an end to legislation on that 
head ; and now we have declarations on all sides that the system has 
produced nothing but abuses. It appears from the official returns, last 
made up, that the number of insolvent debtors discharged under the 
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sent act, up tothe end of 1829, amounted to 51,000; their debts, 
our millions sterling ; assets averaged one farthing in the pound, and 
the expence of discharge £25 cach prisoner. Not more than 65 out of 
every 1,200 “ estates” produced any assets at all! The annual salaries 
of the four commissioners amount to £11,251. Their travelling ex- 
penses (which are necessarily great) are not included in this sum. We 


‘thus pay £11,000., or, in fact, nearer £20,000. a year, for what? the 


valuable purpose of knowing that 51,000 people are worth one farthing 
in the pound. So much for the good of their creditors. But then comes 
another item. Each of those miserables, who cannot pay their debts 
to the amount of a shilling in every half hundred, must contrive to pay 
the lawyers, in all their classes, not less than £25. each, or about a 
million and a quarter of pounds sterling! a handsome profit certainly 
for the lawyers, and actually amounting to about a third of the whole 
debt of the insolvents, stated at four millions. We think that this third 
would have been better paid into the hands of their creditors. Surely 
this must be looked into. We find the statement in the public papers ; 
no one contradicts it, yet the system goes on. Or can common sense 
devise no means for making the insolvent, who thus contrives to pay 
£25. to the law, amenable to the creditor for something more than a 
farthing? In the present state of the act the advantage is all on the 
side of the lawyer, and the knave his client. It is impossible to conceive 
that four millions of money can have disappeared from the insolvents’ 
hands without fraud ; and it should be the business of legislation to 
make that money tangible once more. That insolvents and bankrupts 
give a false statement of their affairs, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, is as notorious as noon-day. 





Orator Hunt has enthroned himself in the House of Commons 
beside Orator Hume, and henceforth the world is to go round on 
another principle. He has already made a speech not at all tempestuous, 
and seems commencing his campaign as a diseur de bons mots. His first 
fires are brandished against the laurels of his late rival, Stanley, the 
Irish secretary, of whom he has given the public the following proof 
of those powers which were to make him a statesman :— 

“The story goes—when he was in College, employed reading Cobbett’s 

English Grammar, he had a half-starved cat in the room; and a pound of 
mutton-chops, which he intended for his dinner, was stolen. He questioned 
the maid about it, who laid it on the cat ; upon which Stanley took the cat by 
the scruff of the neck to the next cheesemonger’s shop, weighed it, and finding 
the cat, who was accused of eating the pound of chops, did not altogether 
ao a pound, by this ingenious device detected the theft of the servant- 
maid. 
The Orator argues, that glory must attend the steps of a youth who could 
give so profound an evidence of his sagacity in detecting the misprisions 
of cookmaids. The weigher of cats might do good service in weighing 
some of the sinecurists, and ascertaining whether their quantity of 
matter was really adequate to their supposed receipts, or whether some 
higher hand, some official cookmaid, did not share the spoil, and mulct 
the sinecurist himself. 

Yet Ireland is certainly at all times curiously administered. Its 
secretaryship is generally the lot of somebody of whom nobody has 
ever heard before. A clerk from the treasury, a promising youth from 
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Harrow, or a Lancastrian fox-hunter, are sent over to govern Ireland ; 
for the lord-lieutenant is generally no more than a grave gentleman, 
who gives a dinner now and then, has four aides-de-camp, dines once 
with the lord mayor, and plays whist every evening. Within the last 
quarter of a century Ireland has enjoyed the change of those governor- 
ships nearly as often as that of her summer and winter ; for the averagé 
of secretaries has been one and a half every two years. That Mr. 
Stanley may be as decorous a secretary as any of them, we have not the 
slightest reason to doubt, but the pamphleteers are prodigiously angry 
on the occasion, and one of them thus gives his opinion :— 


** And whom does Earl Grey send over to fill the all-important office of 

Secretary for Ireland—of the acting, positive Governor of that fine kingdom? 
The Hon. Mr. Stanley. Mr. Stanley! A young man, thirty years of age, 
unconnected by birth or station, or (I believe) family connections, with Ire- 
land; who knows nothing of Irish affairs, or of Irishmen, from his own per- 
sonal observation and experience ; and whose recommendation to office must 
consist in one or the other of these two accidents: that he is the lineal heir, 
after Lord Stanley, of the powerful house of Derby—that, during Mr. Can- 
ning’s administration, he was Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Are the 
destinies of all the English families in Ireland—of all the vital interests which 
connect, reciprocally, Ireland and England—of all the relations in which 
England stands to foreign Courts, in respect of her government of Ireland— 
to be really confided to such guardianship as this? Is this a time for favour- 
itism, or patronage, or jobbing, in a particular of such immense importance 
to the English? I blush for the respectable name, the former character, the 
present position of Earl Grey !” 
All this is very lively, and veryangry. Yet, is it not rather hard, 
Lancashire as the new secretary may be, to charge him with his thirty 
years as a crime? nothing is more capable of mending. And as to 
principle, aye, fixed, determined, intractable principle, will he not be 
as brilliant an example as Sir Robert Peel, Jet him turn as he may? And 
as for courtesy, dignity, and honour, is he likely to fall below the 
standard of our right trusty, and faithful cousin and friend, Mr. 
Goulburn? Perhaps he may not write as good poetry, or perform so 
well in private theatricals, as Lord Francis Gower ; but time, that 
works other wonders, may accomplish even to this height the natural 
faculties of the secretary for the Gem of the Ocean, &c. 





We see by the reports of the trials, that Mr. St. John Long has 
been acquitted. On this subject the tribunals are of course the most 
competent to decide, and we can have no quarrel with them for their 
decision, nor with the subject of the trial, for making the best fight 
that he could. It must be acknowledged, that he brought before the 
court a great number of respectable persons to vouch for his character, 
and to give evidence to the utility of his spree As to any hostility 
on our part, as journalists, to him, we could have had none, and merely 
followed in our statements, those which every day produced in the 
newspapers. On the course of cure to which he has pledged himself, 
we may at our further leisure give a more deliberate opinion. But, 
for the present we shall say, that being perfectly aware that medicine 
is at best but a grand experiment, and a discovery by no means re- 
stricted to those who have taken degrees in the college of physicians, 
we are prepared to give credit to Mr. St. John Long, or to any one, 
who shall produce an effective remedy for any disease, and peculiarly 
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for that one, which is the most fatal and unhappy infliction of our 
climate, on the most interesting part of its population. 


A-propos, in a former article upon the subject, we happened to make 


mention of a lady, who was stated to have attended this method of 
curé, without the presence of a chaperon. This we took word for 
word from the statement in the newspapers. We have subsequently 
understood that this was an error, that the lady in question was always 
accompanied by her friends. We regret that we had any share in 
repeating this assertion, as it would be certainly among our last inten- 
tions to hurt the feelings of any respectable person. But we made 
mention of xo name; and, even thus, desire the lady to accept our 


regrets. 





The age of political prophecy is gone by, and every man now who 
retends to a character for common-sense, disclaims all idea of what will 
ppen beyond the week. On the Continent, a still shorter time may 
make the difference between peace and war—between living in quiet 
under one’s own fig-tree, and flying half-naked over half the world, 
pursued by swarms of sharpshooters and clouds of dragoons, But the 
state of England is of more importance to us; and it is impossible to 
deny that it deserves to excite the strongest anxiety. The ruin of empires 
in the days of antiquity was by the vices of their kings. An army 
revolted—or a military usurper, taking advantage of the national dis- 
gust—or some daring power, that had waited only until public spirit 
was dead, made a rush upon the empire, and broke it down. 

But the chief cause of decay in modern kingdoms has been public 
waste. A wise finance is the secret of a permanent government; and a 
prodigal treasury the sure agent of undoing. What must be the feelings 
of a true lover of England, when he sees what the progress of her debt 
has been? The world has had no other example of a burthen so rapidly 
increased, and so utterly beyond the strength of a people to bear, or 
their hope to shake off. What says the history >— 

** George the Third reigned fifty-nine years, thirty-three of which were 
passed in war, and twenty-six in peace. The Debt, at his accession, was 
£120,000,000. ; at his demise, £820,000,000.! George the Third found the 
annual charge of taxation £6,000,000., and left it £60,000,000., including the 
expense of collection.” 


From this tremendous debt, sixteen years of peace have literally taken 
nothing ; for the operation of the sinking fund, by some hocus-pocus, 
seems never to lighten a shilling of the burthen ; and, year by year, we 
have the old eight hundred millions staring us in the face! The 
debt must be te in some shape or other ; and yet, what political pro- 
phet will tell us from what source payment is to come? 
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The History of Modern Greece, from its 
Conquest by the Romans, B.C’. 146, to the 
present Time, by Jas. Emerson, Esq., 2 vols. 
8vo,—T he affairs of Greece, from the con- 
quest of the Romans, and even from that 
of Philip and his warlike son, have of 
course merged in the general — of 
the master-powers, and, like those of any 
other province, have only occasionally 
come in for any discriminating notice. 
Yet separated by language, and a culti- 
vated one—by never-dying recollections 
—they have never, any more than the 
Jews, freely incorporated with their 
conquerors, and their whole history is 
still capable of insulation, and worthy 
of it. r. Emerson has done al) that 
research can well do to accomplish the 
object ; but he has put his materials to- 
gether somewhat awkwardly. His pur- 
pose was to close at the period at which 
the recent revolution was on the point 
of exploding ; and vet he commences, 
by way of preface, with a sketch, in con- 
siderable detail, of the revolution itself, 
The Grecian story is taken up at the 
death of Alexander, and cursorily pur- 
sued through the Achaian league—the 
conquest of the country by the Romans 
—the successive invasions and spolia- 
tions of Alaric, Attila, and Theodoric— 
the capture of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, and consequent occupation 
of Greece by the French barons—the 
restoration of the Palzologi, and the 
final capture of the capital by the ‘Turks. 
The story then proceeds, with more 
particularity, through the contests of 
the Turks with the Venetians, till the 
pore of Passarowitz, in 1718, when the 

enetians lost the Morea for ever. 
The Ionian islands were left in the 
hands of the Venetians, and on that 
ground their history is still gone on 
with, not only to the peace of” Campo 
Formio, when the Veuetians lost them 
also, but up to the present time, when, 
under the good government of England, 
they are at least prevented from cutting 
one another’s throats, or plundering 
their neighbours. 

After the treaty of Passarowitz, the 
general history is suspended to afford an 
opportunity for exhibiting, at consi- 
derable length, the condition of the 
Greeks under the despotism of the 
Turks ; and under the several heads of 
political state—Greek Church—Arma- 
toliand Klephts—Greeks of the Fanar— 
Hospodars of the Provinces—the fate 
of the language, literature, and fine arts 
—a general, but very adequate view, is 
fairly exhibited of that condition. At 
this period of her history, Greece must 
be considered as depressed to the lowest 
depths of her fra man but with 
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still too much elasticity to be utterly 
crushed. ‘The Greeks had been too long 
accustomed to subjugation, not to know 
how to avail themselves of even its ad- 
van They were superior to their 
conquerors in cultivation. They could 
make themselves useful, and they were 
of prineiples sufficiently flexible to work 
by cunning, where force was useless. The 
arts of the parasite were all their own. 
Juvenal’s portrait was still their like. 
ness under the ‘Turks :—* With the 
Romans,” observes Mr.E., “theytook an 
important part in every transaction, pub- 
lic or domestic, and concentrated in their 
body an exclusive right of interference 
in their affairs. ith the Turks, in 
like manner, their shrewdness and acti- 
vity rendered them their advisers and 
agents in every matter where ignorance 
or indolence compelled them to call in 
their aid; and secret commissions, well- 
timed attentions, and ostentatious devo- 
tion to their masters, were alike their 
duty in the palaces of the Ceesars and 
the seraglios of Constantinople. A ready 
wit, consummate impudence, and fluent 
declamation, were the characteristics of 
the Roman parasite;—whilst a perpe- 
tual smile of adulation, a ready laugh, a 
bow of obsequiousness, a tongue tipped 
with flattery, and an eye twinkling with 
cunning, completed the picture of the 
Fanariot.” 

Among other things, their services, as 
interpreters, were invaluable to them- 
selves, and indispensable to their mas- 
ters. ‘The Turk knows, and will know, 
no other language but hisown. They 
were thus of necessity admitted to dip- 
lomatic secrets, and by de wormed 
themselves into the Hospodoriats of the 
northern provinces. They available 
talents prompted them onwards in the 
career of insinuation and influence} and 
the subsequent history of the Greeks 
is but a silent and underworking course 
towards open resistance. Their schools 
extended—the old writers were again in 
the hands of numbers—and the Fanariot 
Greeks, visiting the coll of Italy and 
Germany, gathered knowledge, and, by 
degrees, resolution, to seize the first 
opportunity of throwing off the yoke of 
the Osmanlis. The first spontaneous 
resistance originated with the Suliots 
against old Ali; for the wretched at- 
tempts, in 1770, and again about twenty 
years afterwards, were prompted by the 
Russians, who basely deserted their un- 
fortunate dupes. 


The Incognito ; or, Sins and Peccadil. 
los. By Don T. de Trueba. 3 vols. 
12mo.—This very clever Spaniard, who 
handles the English language almost 
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with the correctness and eyen with the 
ease of a native—though he still talks 


of * old ugly maids,” and “ silk white 
stockings” — uitted the field of his- 
torical romance for what he, not unhap- 
pily, calls a more veracious kind of fiction 
—an analysis of modern Spanish lite — 
sketches of the society of Madrid, of 
which capital we know im England about 
as'much as we do of that of Japan. 
He has done wisely—it is to seek glory 
where it may be found. Historical ro- 
mance is fairly over-run by English 
writers, and the fashionable novel of 
London Life is in the same state—with 
neither class, moreover, can a foreigner 
hope to compete very successfully— 
though Don ‘'rueba we allow has done 
wonders — but neither, on the other 
hand, can any Englishman compete with 
him on the ils of the society of his 
own native land. He has the field all 
to himself: Never was a more favour- 
able period, for never was curiosity 
more alive about foreign manners; and 
since the days of Gil Blas, Spain has 
been almost untrodden ground. 

The period selected is 1820, on the 
approaching short-lived triumph of the 

nstitutionalists—though the tale has 
little to do with political matters. The 
author studiously avoids the topic, and 
only once attempts to rescue his coun- 
trymen from undeserved obloquy. Al- 
luding to Napoleon’s invasion, and the 
general burst of the Spaniards to repel 
the aggressor, “ some foolish people,” 
he ironically remarks, “ thought the 
Spaniards had shewn some heroism— 
some love of national independence, and, 
moreover, that the merit was enhanced 
by the difficulties that beset them; but 
foolish people,” he adds, “as every 
body knows, are very apt to be in the 
ie were so in this case, and, 
accordingly, Colonel Napier, and other 
good-folks, equally zealous in the cause 
of truth and justice, have very merito- 
riously set about correcting the error 
of the said foolish people. ‘They have 
clearly shewn, by the irrefragable proof 
of their own infallible word, that there 
was no heroism at all in the case—that 
the Spaniards did nothing, because the 
Spaniards are a set of cruel, supersti- 
tious, ignorant, cowardly fellows,” &c. 

The Incognito—to give a bare outline 
—is a Condé, whose countess, a very 
lovely woman, intrigues with her foot- 
man, and kindly recommends her hus- 
band—a studious man, and therefore 
likely to meddle with matters not 
theught to concern him—to the Inqui- 
sition. Escaping, however, from their 
dungeons, he flies to America, and re- 
turns to Spain about the time when 


- the Constitutionalists were gaining the 


with the hope of again re- 
suming his station in society. In the 
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meanwhile the Countess figures in the 
fashionable tertulias as a rich widow, 
with a daughter, whom she is labouring 
to marry to a wealthy banker’s son. 
But the banker’s son is ly ‘at- 
tached to an orphan girl, brought up 
with his old sullen aunt at Aranjuez, 
and, in spite of his father’s coarse ma- 
noeuvres and importunities, steadily re- 
fuses to second his schemes of aggran- 
dizement. The poor, but beautiful or- 
phan, proves to be the Incognito’s own 
daughter by a former marriage, and is, 
of course, rescued from the clutches of 
beatas and monks, who wish to make a 
nun of her, and is finally married to 
her lover. Inthe ee ve “ oa 
apparent gaiety and splendour, she is 
petennedl S. death at home by her se- 
ducer, who drains her purse, and at last 
insists upon marrying her, under the 
threat o exposure. fore, however, 
he carries his point, he discovers the 
Incognito, and forthwith hires a bravo 
to dispatch him. The bravo plays booty, 
and a discovery follows. The husband 
breaks in upon the seducer, while in the 
act of forcing the Countess to a mar- 
riage—the wretch makes a plunge with 
his cichucco at the Incognito—the Coun- 
tess throws herself between them, and 
intercepts the fatal blow in her own 
bosom. 

The reader will find scenes, charac- 
ters, and national peculiarities to which 
he was before probably a stranger—but 
we have no space to particularize. The 
grave irony with which the whole is 
written is apt to weary—it is the com- 
mon tone of the old Spanish novels—and 
the writer has stretched it to the full 
limits of endurance. 

A specimen is but fair—the 
ple of Madrid have not learht te be 
exclusive yet. Certainly we are the 
haughtiest people in Europe—some will 
say, because the most cultivated. 


The great people of Madrid have as yet made 
very little progress in the science of exclusive- 
ness, They have not been compelled deeply to 
study the means of repelling the attacks of the 
intrusives ; there is neither a city to meditate 
invasion, not a west end striving to defeat the 
inimical designs. North and south, east and 
west, are alike to the nobles and fashionables, 
and thus the magnificent mansions of the grandees 
are scattered about the metropolis without any 
other reference but the convenience of the situa- 
tion. Besides, there is no terra incognita at 
Madrid, inhabited by savages and nondescripts, 
as there is in London, according to the accounts 
of some very wise and profound authors. The 
great people are also sadly deficient in the know- 
ledge of all those little rules which the said au- 
thors hold so decisive in determining the fon of a 
person. They have not yet learnt the fashion or 
vulgarity contained in each wine, and accordingly 
every one swallows very innvcently the wine he 
likes best, without ever suspecting the deleterious 
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and noxious liquor be is absorbing, The proper- 
ties of knives, and forks, and spoons, tureens, &c, 
&e., in conferring fashion, have not been asecer- 
tained. Nor has any one deeply meditated and 
discovered the loathsome vulgarity of porter and 
cheese ; nay, the ignorance of the Spaniard goes 
so far in these matters, that we have seen a 
young fashionable nobleman take soup twice, be- 
eause he liked it, without incurring thereby any 
sort of disgrace. 

They have also a deplorable want of a proper 
jargon to designate things peculiar to the caste, 
nor have they ever reflected that bad French is 
preferable to good Spanish. They accordingly 
express their thoughts in the Castilian tongue, 
as any other low vulgar son of the little people 
might be expected to do. Their transgressions 
against dress are intolerable, nor can we suffi- 
ciently reprobate the custom of buying their ar- 
ticles indiscriminately, without any reference to 
the street or to the house that sold them, but 
merely to the quality and price. Even the most 
desperately fashionable at Madrid could never 
imagine that the more he looked like a ruffian, 
the more fashionable he would be. Thus, fero- 
cious whiskers and mustachios, those desirable 
appendages to a gentleman of ton, are tamely 
left to be monopolized by the manolos. In the 
accomplislmments of a beau they are extremely 
deficient; they can neither speak slang, box a 
watchman, nor ree] home drunk, and they know 
not a single iota concerning racing, prize-fight- 
ing, cock-fighting, hunting, &c. Some of the 
great people you may meet at times talking in 
the streets to individuals of a different caste, 
without shecking and scandalizing his set. 


Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 
H. Stebbing, with Medallion Portraits, 3 
vols. 12mo.—Mr. Stebbing has accom. 
plished a very agreeable task in a very 
agreeable style of execution; but we 
could have wished to hear more of the 
works, and less of the men. ‘The works 
are indisputably good; but of the 
writers, especially of the elder ones, we 
have little unquestionable evidence ; 
and to gather the character from the 
works, which is what Mr. Stebbing 
seems inclined to do, is to trust to a very 
uncertain guide—for it is not always 
easy to determine when a writer, though 
he may talk very earnestly, is talking the 
truth—communicating his actual con- 
victions, or indulging his imagination, 
and yielding to fancy. We are quite 
sure Mr. Stebbing has suffered his ad- 
miration to blind his judgment. He 
takes all, if not for gospel, certainly for 
inspiration. He would consider it a 

d of profanation to scan the personal 
demerits of Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso 
too closely, or bring their conduct to the 
test of common sense and common esti- 
mates. Considering Dante, for instance. 
as we must, as a man of genius and dis- 
aupeeed cyte. we cannot o pee same 

ime regard him as an object o icu- 
Jar siielicethen in his ir oe 
or very much in his public one—nor 
think him entitled to a monotonous and 
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eternal apology. He was a man 
susceptible temperament, and slid na- 
turally enough into matory poetry ; he 
was a disappointed patriot, and as 
naturally rushed inte peiieeie and sa- 
tire. His poetry is full of ity, 
of coarse and intolerant vi ; nor 
will his motives—his sense of justice, 
amy or political-—bear examination 
or an instant. He obviously indulged 
his pe ene n to rancour and venom. 
As little are we inclined to sympathize 
with his Jack-a-daisical love. - 
was a girl of his own age and rank—a 
family acquaintance—one whom, for any- 
thing that appears, he might have mar- 
ried if he had chosen to do so; but, in 
truth, she seems to him merely a poet- 
ical vision, or rather a name for his own 
beautiful imaginings. There is no sa- 
tisfactory qulleiens that he really wished 
the Beatrice of his verses to be the Bea- 
trice of his acquaintance. She married 
early, and died early—at twenty-five. 
He himself, within a year or two of the 
same age, married a lady of family and 
property, with whose temper his own 
does not seem to have harmonized. 
Which was to blame—who is to tell? 
They lived the life of cat and dog. She 
was jealous, it is said, but not surely, as 
Mr.’S. would have us believe, of a dead 
mistress; and it is unquestionable she 
had reason to be so of a living one, for 
whose sake, probably, it was, he finally 
separated himself wholly from his family 
for years. 

Nor is there, in the same way, any 
tolerating the sighing and sorrowing 
with Petrarch about Laura, and his so- 
litudes at Vaucluse. In the deepest of 
his poetical distresses—for we imagine 
they were no more—he comforted him- 
self with a complying mistress—he had 
children by more than one—and, when 
disen d from these particular cares, 
steadily prosecuted his tian 2 and 
writings at the rate of eighteen hours a 
day. Really we cannot imagine ahy- 
thing more laughable than the nonsense 
that, first and last, has been babbled 
about Petrarch, and the Laura upon 
whom he wrote sonnets for twenty 
years. 

Mr. Stebbing has given far too much 
into this kind of folly ; but, apart from 
this too decided tendency to suppose 
love, and unrequited love especially, was 
the grand source of Italian inspiration, 
his production is indicative of an elegant 
and amiable spirit, and is executed with 
as much taste as feeling. Tasso's life, 
though mixed up a little too much. with 
Leonora and her influence, has. much 
less of this puerility. His insanity, and 
Alfonso’s brutal and vulgar treatment, 
and the fatal effects of it, are dwelt upon 
with energy and discrimination: the 
tale is ir of interest. 

2 2 
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‘It ig 1de to complain of the mtroduc- 
tion of some names in these lives of Ita- 
we I te or of the absence of others ; 
but if the names of Lorenzo and Poli- 
tiano were to be enrolled as poets, the list 

ight have been multiplied fifty-fold. 
No could expect to find Boccaccio, 
known now certainly only for his lascivious 
tales. Mr. S. has pretty plainly little re. 
lish for such a man as Luigi Pulci, or he 
would surely not have introduced him 
parenthetically only—or rather as an 
appendage to Politiano. Forteguerra, 
we believe, is not even mentioned in a 
note ; nor even such poets as Rucellai, 
‘Morando, Zappi, or Pastorini. But no 
two persons probably would agree pre- 
cisely in the adoption of any list ; and 
we welcome, as a thing that was wanted, 
what we have got. 


Allan McDougal, or Scenes in the Pe- 
ninsula, 3 vols. 12mo.—Though spring- 
ing from the well-known manufactory of 
fade romances, Allan McDougal is of 
other stuff—of a more manly cast and 
quality. _The writer knows, at all 
events, something of the world he de- 
scribes; and his tale may be read, 
without revolting them, by those who 
know that same world thoroughly. A 
desire to talk of Spain—the scene of 
some of the author's personal experience 
ner ey Mok TT pg the production. 
The tale i is not very skilfully con- 
structed, nor are the incidents or cha- 
racters even—save the military ones— 
anything more than may be found every 
day in the common run of secondar 
novels ; but the style of narrative is full 
of spirit and intelligence. ‘The writer 
shews familiarity with life and realities ; 
he detects readily the common motives 
of action, and has no difficulty in giving 
effective expression to them. 

Allen McDougal is the son of a Scotch 
laird—he takes early a fancy to the 
army—is despatehed to Canada—in- 
dulges.a passion for gaming—returns to 
England—dashes beyond his resources 


—amarries, twice, women of property— 
spends all he can gr lis his com- 
mission—loses ‘caste and credit—flies 


from his creditors, and is heard no more 
of for years. His wife and two daugh- 
ters are left behind upon a pittance, 
which he could not get at. The mother 
dies, and the daughters grow up hand- 
some girls—one is en to a cousin, 
who is pushing his way in the navy— 
the other is patronized by a half-sister, 
who is well married. In her sister's 
fashionable wee the — _ in with 
a youn tleman, who, struck 

h Ser Uterine. is encouraged by his 
father, an old and self-willed baronet, 
solely for the pu of detaching him 
from’ a smart and dashing fille d’opéra. 
The youth, however, is as honest as he is 
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ardent; and; in spite of’ i 
bition, marries, sa takes fee wc him 
to Spain. He is in the Guards, and ‘an 
aide-de-camp. The bride is left at Lis- 
bon, and the young subaltern is actively 
onpleyes which finishes the occasion 
of detailing some of the events of a cam- 
paign or two. One incident in the battle 
of Talavera is described—a charge of ca- 
valry—where nearly the whole body 
were precipitated into a deep ditch, not 
observed till they were too close to re- 
cede. We do not remember the cir- 
cumstance in any of the multitudinous 
descriptions of that far-famed engage- 
ment; but it is here given evidently as 
a fact; and if it be not one, the author 
should learn to mark better the limits 
between facts and fictions. In the 
course of the war, the aide-de-camp is 
severely wounded, and the wife resolves 
to join him. The road is exposed to the 
enemy’s out-posts, and she loses her es- 
cort, but falls in with a Guerilla party 
—the leader of which has luckily been 
apprised of her route, and luckily also 
has influence enough with his band to 
secure her decorous treatment. The 
chief is not a Spaniard—pbut, by his vi- 
gour and activity, has obtained high 
renown in the country, and the full con- 
fidence of his comrades. El Andader 
proves, finally, to be the young lady’s 
own father, who had, some years before, 
quitted his native land to recover a cha- 
racter among foreigners which was be- 
come hopeless at home. By his exer- 
tions, though he perishes in the effort, 
she is got on board an English frigate, 
which her sister’s inamorato commands, 
and is at last safely restored to the 
urms of her wounded sposo. 


A Topographical Dictionary of London 
and its Environs, by James Elmes, Archi- 
tect.—Quite a prize is this for the coun- 
try visitors of “* enlarged and still in- 
creasing London,” and not unacceptable 
—or rather quite indispensable to resi- 
dents, to whom, live where they may, 
the parts more remote from them must 
be, like Mr. Croker’s Russell-square, a 
terra incognita. ‘There are hundreds of 
buildings, the locality of which, few 
even of those best acquainted with town 
know any thing about—the endless pub- 
lic oflices, for instance, save a few lead- 
ingones. ‘The author's aim was to com- 
prise all public buildings, offices, docks, 
squares, streets, lanes, wards, liberties, 
charitable, commercial, scholastic, and 
other establishments, with lists of their 
officers, patrons, incumbents of livings, 
&ec. Of public places, descriptions of 
some length are introduced, relative to 
the history and purpose of them, and 
much antiquarian information is scat- 
tered over the volume. 

Of course there will be in a first at- 
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tempt omissions and defects; but the 
first and indispensable step to complete- 
pone 4 is rp arc i’ and re- 
pository is thus pre or every spot 
that can ssenlat secon , and pans 
will be ready to lend the industrious 
compiler a helping and correcting hand. 


Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Investigation of Truth, by 
John Abercrombie, M.D.—Dr. Abercrom- 
bie is a philosopher of the Scotch 
school, but of the better part of that 
school—eschewing religiously all specu- 
lations and theories, and, with the cool- 
ness and steadiness of a modern chemist, 
ehppougtly sifting his facts, and reject- 
ing all inferences but such as force 
themselves upon his conviction beyond 
all doubt or question. His ultimate ob- 
ject—he is a physician of respectability, 
at Edinburgh — is to bring the results of 
his metaphysics to bear upon medical 
investigations — convinced, apparently, 
that the doctors as yet are all abroad, 
simply because they neither know what 
& medical fact is, nor on what evidence 
it really rests. ‘The great lesson he in- 
culcates is, not to precipitate conclu- 
Sions—but watch and observe, and pa- 
tiently gather and accumulate, and con- 
clude only when you cannot help mak- 
ing conclusions. 

The immediate object of ali science 
is to trace uniform relations. In abstract 
science, this is comparatively easy, and 
almost equally so in physical science ; 
but when we come to medicine, for 
instance, or politics — notoriously the 
two most uncertain things in existence 
—they are mixed up with matters which 
are neither under our control, nor within 
our knowledge, and the results are pro- 
pteadiy unsteady and fallacious—not 

rom their nature, but from our igno- 
rance of the modus operandi. In medi- 
cine, we have to deal with Jife, about 
which we know nothing ; and in politics, 
with passions and prejudices, about 
which we can calculate with no cer- 
tainty. 

This distinction Dr. Abercrombie ex- 
hibits very clearly in the iatroductory 
portion of his book—after which he dis- 
cusses the * extent of our knowledge of 
mind,’”” which is obviously limited to 
facts of observation ; next, he inquires 
where we get our knowledge of facts 
relative to both matter and mind —and 
the answer is, “from sensation, con- 
Sciousness, and testimony” — each of 
which sources of the said knowledge is 
Stated with perfect clearness and sound 
discretion. What Scotch metaphysi- 
cians call the operations of the intellect, 
come next under his survey—memory, 
abstraction, imagination, and judgment 
—not arguing as. if they were the acts 
of distinct faculties—that would be hy- 
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cal, and the very thing he care- 
wv avoids—but segue them Sone 
as distinguishable mental processes, ‘The 
last, reason or judgment, is treated of 
at considerable length, especially as to 
its specific use in aveneene truth, 
and in correcting erroneous imper- 
fect impressions from external thin 
Dreaming, somnambulism, and insanity 
fall within the province of the latter 
ottice—insanity is but a kind of dream, 
ing, and both involve a diminution of 
power in estimating or controlling im- 
pressions. 

With these definite and sober views 
of the powers and objects of the human 
mind, he proceeds now to apply them to 
the investigation of medical science. In 
three sections—on the acquisition and 
reception of facts—on arranging, com- 
bining, and separating them—and on 
tracing the relations of cause and effect 
—he gives the result of his metaphysical 

rinciples and personal convictions. 

hese are full of sound sense and inva- 
luable cautions—but yet such as a plain 
understanding suggests at once, without 
so elaborate a piece of machinery. In 
collecting medical facts, these are the 
errors to be chiefly guarded against— 
receiving them on the testimony of 
persons of doubtful veracity, or who, 
we may suspect, have an interest in dis- 
guising or colouring—receiving them on 
the testimony of persons whose oppor- 
tunities of information, or powers or ha- 
bits of observation, are questionable— 
partial statements, bearing upon one 
view of a thing, or collected in support 
of a particular doctrine — receiving; 

ain, as facts, on which important cons 
clusions are to rest, circumstances which 
are trivial, incidental, or foreign to the 
subject—above all, receiving as facts 
what are no facts at all—statements 
which are not facts, but opinions—or 
which only assume the relation of facts 
—or which are nothing but the generali- 
zation of facts. For instance—-a person 
dies affected with a certain set of voe 
toms, and, on examination after death, 
are found the usual appearances of hy- 
drocephalus. Another is seized with 
similar symptoms, and recovers. Then 
he recovers from hydrocephalus, does he 
not? No; his recovery from certain 
symptoms is a fact—his recovery from 
hydrocephalus is not a fact, but an 
opinion. Again—and a very common 
case—a person recovers from a particular 
disease while using a particular remedy. 
Forthwith, as a medical fact, the reco- 
very is ascribed to the remedy. But 
here the only facts are the patient’s re- 
covery, and the use of a remedy—but 
the connection of the remedy with the 
recovery is not made out, ,and, at_ all 
events, is not to be lightly assumed. 

The action of external agents—whe- 
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ther exciting disease,-or employed as 
remedies—are both of them. full of illu- 
sions, and attended with endless uncer- 
tainties. Take an le in the effects 
of cold.—Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, 
and, so far as we can judge, under the 
same circumstances (of course, the cir- 
cumstances never are the same), one is 
seized with inflammation of the lun 
ene with diarrhoea, and one with rheu- 
matism—while three escape without in- 
jury—at least apparently so. Not a 
whit less remarkable is the uncertainty 
as to the action of remedies. One case 
appears to yield readily to the remedy 
employed; on another, apparently the 
very same, it has no effect in ype 
its fatal progress ; while a third, whic 
threatened to be equally formidable, ap- 
pears to cease without any remedy 
at all. 

We recommend the book to both the 
doctors and their patients. 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece, 
in 1830, by Captain J’. A. Trant, Author 
of “ Two Years in Ava.”—Capt. Trant's 
journey was taken in the winter of 
1829-30, and extended to all the most 
remarkable points of the Morea, and to 
Athens. The volume is chiefly accept- 
able for bringing information relative to 
the condition of Greece down to a later 
date than any that has yet been collected 
in books, or that rests upon competent 
authority. Capo d’Istrias had been two 

ears in authority, and had done abso- 

tely nothing towards bringing the 
country into anything approaching a 
civilized organization. Captain Trant 
ts him as wholly absorbed with 
his own interests. His two brothers 
oecupy the chief offices of the state—one 
at the head of the war and marine de- 
ments, and the other generalissimo 
and lord high admiral. Capo succeeded 
in frightening Prince Leopold—-though 
the prince probably had metal more 
attractive at home—and will apparently 
find no more difficulty in deterring an 
other nominee of the triple courts. His 
object—and no wonder—is to continue 
himself at the head of the government ; 
and what sort of occasion there can be 
for a king, and a foreign king too, is past 
all common comprehension. ‘The popu- 
lation does not exceed 750,000; the 
country itself is in a state of desolation ; 
and where are the supplies to come from 
for the support of the trappings of roy- 
alty, after the European style ? 

In every town and village, Captain 
Trant tracked the Arab devastations of 
the merciless Ibrahim, who seems to 
have visited with fire and sword every 
corner of the peninsula. The towns 
are completely in ruins—scarcely a house 
with a roof to it, and the condition of 
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the peasantry worse than ever—more 
filthy—more degenerate. 

The Mainots, it seems, are already 
ceasing to form a distinct class; and 
Mavromichalis (old Petro Bey), cedin 
his power, now lives quietly at Napoli 
di seme ty He is now a senator only, 
and of course merely a cypher. 


A friend, says Capt. Trant, recently paid him a 
visit ata new house he bad just built, and re- 
marked to him that he thought it extremely com- 
fortable. “ Yes,”’ said the old chief,—* but you 
should have seen me in my Bayship of Morna.” 
* How!” said his friend,—“do you regret former 
times? What induced you then to rise against the 
Porte ?”—“ Why, the fact is, that, though I was 
really powerful and rich, I wished to be more 80; 
a crowd of agents surrounded me, and promised 
to make me Prince of Greece; and so I threw 
myself headlong into the revolution. What bas 
been the result? My son was killed—I was used 
as a tool until my services were no longer requir 
ed, and nowI am a mere man of dirt!’ 


Colocotroni, though with more influ- 
ence, is not, it seems, a whit more con- 
tented, or was not two yearsago. Cap- 
tain 'T’. did not see him—but a friend of 
his had some conversation with him soon 
after Capo’s arrival at Napoli. The 
gentleman congratulated him on the 
event, as calculated to secure the quiet 
of the country— 


“ Ah!’ exclaimed the o!d kleft—“ these new times 
are very bad indeed; formerly, if I wanted half- 
a-dozen sheep, I sent to the first fleck and took 
them with or without leave. I never had to buy 
a horse ; there were plenty in the country. I did 
just asI pleased, and nobody dared to remon- 
strate; but now that this president is come, I 
cannot take a few sheep or fowls, but the ras- 
eally villagers go and make a complaint and 
then I am writtento by the government about 
them. Bad times, these !” 


They did not, it seems, prove so Jad to 
him as the old man anticipated. Ca 
has been obliged to secure his friendship, 
by suffering him to do pretty much as 
he likes again. He has filled his coffers 
with the plunder of Tripolitza. 

The prosperity of the Hydriots is 
wholly at an end They can no longer 
obtain employment under their own flag; 
and more t 800 of them, Captain 
Trant states, have left Greece, with the 
intention of entering the service of Ma- 
homed Ali. 

Captain Trant was prevented, by the 
severity of the season, from visiting the 
Lake of Phonia— 


one of the most romantic spots in the Morea, and 
celebrated in mythological history, as connected 
with the labours of Hercules, who opened a pas- 
sage for the waters of the lake to prevent their 
overflowing. A prophecy (adds Capt. T.) exist- 
ed, that the Greeks would obtain their liberty 
whenever, the waters ceasing to flow, the lake 
rose to the ancient level; and by a most extra- 
ordinary coincidence, this event has actually 
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taken place, In 1820, the outlet became accident- 
ly stopped ; during the succeeding years the ob- 
struction increased, the lake gradually filled, the 
water has reached the ancient level, and Greece 
is free. 


At Athens, Captain T. could not get 

ission from the Turkish commander 

to visit the Acropolis. The temple of 

Theseus has suffered some new dilapi- 
dations— 


A swarm of bees, unhappily for the temple, 
says Capt. T., not content with the security of 
Monnt Hymettus, established their hive within 
the crevices of the pediment. The Turks dis- 
covered the spot, they climbed to the rvof; and 
finding that the honey could not be extracted 
without overthrowing a portion of the building, 
they with considerable difficulty hurled down one 
half of the pediment, which now, instead of its 
chaste outline, presents a broken and ragged 
breach. Some of the figures in basso - relievo 
bave also been lately mutilated—here, one of the 
Lapithe has had a leg knocked off—there, a 
Centaur has been bebeaded; but these injuries 
are the works of virtuosi. The western part of 
the temple was severely injured by a flash of 
lightning in 1821, which threw down part of the 
cornice and shattered one of the columns; but 
notwithstanding this, the Theseion is still the 
most perfect temple in existence. The interior 
had been a Greek church, and is now a stable 
for the Turkish cavalry. 


Pouqueville is very unceremoniously 
treated by Captain Trant—who, by the 
way, we suspect, from the tone of his 
book, lends too ready an ear to any that 
talk with him. 


The Domestic Gardener’s Manual, &c., 
by a Practical Horticulturist.—Though 

ublished anonymously, the volume is 

edicated, in a manner implying a per- 
sonal acquaintance, to Mr. Knight, the 
President of the Horticultural Society 
—a gentleman every where known for 
his own numerous dissertations on Gar- 
dening, and practical knowledge of the 
subject. ‘The very name is a security. 
To us—who, though we know little 
about gardening, know something about 
-books—the volume before us is full of 
information, and appears to be a very 
superior production. The author treats 
the matters before him philosophically 
as well as practically, and appears as 
much at home in the science of his sub- 
ject as in the results of experience, and 
whatever bears upon the best modes of 
operation. Wherever we. have dipped 
in the volume, we have met with the 
information we sought for. The vast 
mass of materials are convenient! 
thrown into monthly portions, each wit 
three subdivisions—the first confined to 
the philosophy of the subject—the se- 
cond, to vegetables—the third, to fruits 
—-accompanied also with a Naturalist’s 
Kalendar, The table of contents and 
the index furnish a ready reference to 
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each article, andthe whole: must- be 


acceptable to the horticulturist. |The 
author is obviously well acquainted with 
the best uctions on the subject, and 
has not ined to avail himself of the 
shrewdness and experience of Cobbett, 


of whose works, in this sagesneety he 

speaks with the respect they deserve, 

and which ought not to be withheld, be- 

cause he runs wild in politics, or is more 

violent than the occasion uires, or 

—_ coarse than the fastidious can 
rook. 


The History of German Poetry, by W. 
Taylor, of Norwich, 3 vols. 8vo.—Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, is well known to 
have spent the best years of his life 
upon German literature. His transla- 
tions have been pretty numerous, and 
for years he wrote lives of the poets for 
one periodical, and criticized their works 
for another. His object in the present 
publication was to bring together these 
scattered pieces of his performance, and, 
by filling up moqulendl aia to furnish 
something approaching a complete view 
of German poetry, from the. earliest 
times to the present; and, beyond all 
doubt, he has accomplished a work su- 
perior to any thing of the kind, relative 
to German poetry, extant in our lan- 

age. Mr. Taylor assumes—as seems 
inevitable among professional critics—a 
lofty and lordly tone, and is apt to set 
at defiance, in his own case, the ve 
laws he has been in the habit of admi- 
nistering to others with some severity. 

The first German poet, or at least the 
first writer of German herameters, Mr. 
Taylor introduces in the person of Ovid, 
who appears, from his own account, 
while an exile on the shores of the 
Euxine, to have written German verses, 
-— to have been somewhat ashamed of 
them— 


Ah pudet! et Getico scripsi sermone libellam 
Structaque sunt nostris barbara verha modis. 


Ovid himself wrote nothing but hex. 
and pentameters; but nostris modis 
might, in his days, imply lyric measures 
in great variety; and so, it is not quite 
certain that he anticipated Wie and 
Klopstock. None of his barbara verba 
survive, 

The earliest piece of German poetry 
extant appears to have been the per- 
formance of Odin ; it forms a part of the 
* Edda,” a collection made by order of 
Charlemagne. Mr. Taylor makes Odin 
cotemporary with Julian, and considers 
his Valhalla, or paradise, to be nothing 
but the description of some of the re- 
cruiting quarters of the Romans. Among 
the pieces of the times of Odinism is the 
story of the Sword Tyrfing, which is 
not so much German as Runic: Mr. 
T, translates it from a German transla- 
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ther exciting disease,-or employed as 
remedies—are both of them full of illu- 
sions, and attended with endless uncer- 
tainties. Take an example in the effects 
of cold.—Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, 
and, so far as we can judge, under the 
same circumstances (of course, the cir- 
cumstances never are the same), one is 
seized with inflammation of the lun 
ene with diarrhoea, and one with ~ a 
matism—while three escape without in- 
jury—at least apparently so. Not a 
whit less remarkable is the uncertainty 
as to the action of remedies. One case 
appears to yield readily to the remedy 
employed; on another, apparently the 
very same, it has no effect in yer 
its fatal progress ; while a third, whic 
threatened to be equally formidable, ap- 
pears to cease without any remedy 
at all. 

We recommend the book to both the 
doctors and their patients. 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece, 
in 1830, by Captain Z'. A. Trant, Author 
of “ Two Years in Ava.”—Capt. Trant’s 
journey was taken in the winter of 
1829-30, and extended to all the most 
remarkable points of the Morea, and to 
Athens. The volume is chiefly accept- 
able for bringing information relative to 
the condition of Greece down to a later 
date than any that has yet been collected 
in books, or that rests upon competent 
authority. Capo d’Istrias had been two 

ears in authority, and had done abso- 
utely nothing towards bringing the 
country into anything approaching a 
civilized organization. Captain Trant 
represents him as wholly absorbed with 
his own interests. His two brothers 
occupy the chief offices of the state—one 
at the head of the war and marine de- 
ments, and the other generalissimo 
and lord high admiral. Capo succeeded 
in frightening Prince Leopold—-though 
the prince i erag had metal more 
attractive at home—and will apparently 
find no more difficulty in deterring any 
other nominee of the triple courts. His 
object—and no wonder—is to continue 
himself at the head of the government ; 
and what sort of occasion there can be 
for a king, and a foreign king too, is past 
all common comprehension. ‘The popu- 
lation does not exceed 750,000; the 
country itself is in a state of desolation ; 
and where are the supplies to come from 
for the support of the trappings of roy- 
alty, after the European style ? 

In every town and village, Captain 
Trant tracked the Arab devastations of 
the merciless Ibrahim, who seems to 
have visited with fire and sword every 
corner of the peninsula. The towns 
are completely in ruins—scarcely a house 
with a roof to it, and the condition of 
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the peasantry worse than ever—more 
filthy—more degenerate. 

The Mainots, it seems, are already 
ceasing to form a distinct class; and 
Mavromichalis = Petro Bey), ceding 
his power, now lives quietly at Napoli 
di Romania. He is now a senator ouly, 
and of course merely a cypher. 


A friend, says Capt. Trant, recently paid him a 
visit ata new house he had just built, and re- 
marked to him that he thought it extremely com- 
fortable. “ Yes,’”’ said the old chief,—‘‘ but you 
should have seen me in my Bayship of Morna.” 
* How!” said his friend,—“do you regret former 
times? What induced you then to rise against the 
Porte ?”—“ Why, the fact is, that, though I was 
really powerful and rich, I wished to be more 80; 
a crowd of agents surrounded me, and promised 
to make me Prince of Greece; and so I threw 
myself headlong into the revolution. What bas 
been the result? My son was killed—I was used 
as a tool until my services were no longer requir- 
ed, and nowI am a mere man of dirt!’ 


Colocotroni, though with more influ- 
ence, is not, it seems, a whit more con- 
tented, or was not two years ago. Cap- 
tain T. did not see him—but a friend of 
his had some conversation with him soon 
after Capo’s arrival at Napoli. The 
gentleman congratulated him on the 
event, as calculated to secure the quiet 
of the country— 


*“ Ah!’ exelaimed the o!d kleft—“ these new times 
are very bad indeed; formerly, if I wanted half- 
a-dozen sheep, I sent to the first fleck and took 
them with or without leave. I never had to buy 
a horse ; there were plenty in the country. I did 
just asl pleased, and nobody dared to remon- 
strate; but now that this president is come, I 
cannot take a few sheep or fowls, but the ras- 
cally villagers go and make a complaint and 
then I am writtento by the government about 
them. Bad times, these !” 


They did not, it seems, prove so bad to 
him as the old man anticipated. Capo 
has been obliged to secure his friendship, 
by suffering him to do pretty much as 
he likes again. He has filled his coffers 
with the plunder of Tripolitza. 

The age goon’ f of the Hydriots is 
wholly at anend. They can no longer 
obtain employment under their own flag; 
and more than 800 of them, Captain 
Trant states, have left Greece, with the 
intention of entering the service of Ma- 
homed Ali. 

Captain Trant was prevented, by the 
severity of the season, from visiting the 
Lake of Phonia— 


one of the most romantic spots in the Morea, and 
celebrated in mythological history, as connected 
with the labours of Hercules, who opened a pas- 
sage for the waters of the lake to prevent their 
overflowing. A prophecy (adds Capt. T.) exist- 
ed, that the Greeks would obtain their liberty 
whenever, the waters ceasing to flow, the lake 
rose to the ancient level; and by a most extra- 
ordinary coincidence, this event has actually 
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taken place, In 1820, the outlet became accident- 
ly stopped; during the succeeding years the ob- 
struction increased, the lake gradually filled, the 
water has reached the ancient level, and Greece 
is free. 


At Athens, Captain T. could not get 
permission from the Turkish commander 
to visit the Acropolis. The temple of 
Theseus has suffered some new Siapi- 
dations— 


A swarm of bees, unhappily for the temple, 
says Capt. T., not content with the security of 
Monnt Hymettus, established their hive within 
the crevices of the pediment. The Turks dis- 
covered the spot, they climbed to the rvof; and 
finding that the honey could not be extracted 
withont overthrowing a portion of the building, 
they with considerable difficulty hurled down one 
half of the pediment, which now, instead of its 
chaste outline, presents a broken and ragged 
breach. Some of the figures in basso - relievo 
have also been lately mutilated—here, one of the 
Lapithe has had a leg knocked off—there, a 
Centaur has been bebeaded; but ‘these injuries 
are the works of virtuosi. The western part of 
the temple was severely injured by a flash of 
lightning in 1821, which threw down part of the 
cornice and shattered one of the columns; but 
notwithstanding this, the Theseion is still the 
most perfect temple in existence. The interior 
bad been a Greek church, and is now a stable 
for the Turkish cavalry. 


Pouqueville is very unceremoniously 
treated by Captain ‘l'rant—who, by the 
way, we suspect, from the tone of his 
book, lends too ready an ear to any that 
talk with him. 


The Domestic Gardener’s Manual, &c., 
by a Practical Horticulturist—Though 

ublished anonymously, the volume is 
fledicated, in a manner implying a per- 
sonal acquaintance, to Mr. Knight, the 
President of the Horticultural Society 
—a gentleman every where known for 
his own numerous dissertations on Gar- 
dening, and practical knowledge of the 
subject. ‘The very name is a security. 
To us—who, though we know little 
about gardening, know something about 
-books—the volume before us is full of 
information, and appears to be a very 
superior production. ‘The author treats 
the matters before him philosophically 
as well as practically, and appears as 
much at home in the science of his sub- 
ject as in the results of experience, and 
whatever bears upon the best modes of 
operation. Wherever we have dipped 
in the volume, we have met with the 
information we sought for. The vast 
mass of materials are conveniently 
thrown into monthly portions, each wit 
three subdivisions—the first confined to 
the philosophy of the subject—the se- 
cond, to vegetables—the third, to fruits 
—-accompanied also with a Naturalist’s 
Kalendar, The table of contents and 
the index furnish a ready reference to 
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each article, and the whole’ must. be 
acceptable to the horticulturist. The 
author is obviously well acquainted with 
the best productions on the subject, and 
has not disdained to avail himself of the 
shrewdness and experience of Cobbett, 
of whose works, in this department, he 
speaks with the respect they deserve, 
and which ought not to be withheld, be- 
cause he runs wild in politics, or is more 
violent than the occasion uires, or 
more coarse than the fastidious can 
brook. 


The History of German Poetry, by W. 
Taylor, of Norwich, 3 vols. 8vo.—Mr. 
‘Taylor, of Norwich, is well known to 
have spent the best years of his life 
upon German literature. His transla- 
tions have been pretty numerous, and 
for years he wrote lives of the poets for 
one periodical, and criticized their works 
for another. His object in the present 
publication was to bring together these 
scattered pieces of his performance, and, 
by filling up occasional gaps, to furnish 
something approaching a complete view 
of German poetry, from the earliest 
times to the present; and, beyond all 
doubt, he has accomplished a work su- 
perior to any thing of the kind, relative 
to German poetry, extant in our lan- 

age. Mr. Taylor assumes—as seems 
inevitable among professional critics—a 
lofty and lordly tone, and is apt to set 
at defiance, in his own case, the ver 
laws he has been in the habit of admi- 
nistering to others with some severity. 

The first German poet, or at least the 
first writer of German hexrameters, Mr. 
‘Taylor introduces in the person of Ovid, 
who appears, from his own account, 
while an exile on the shores of the 
Euxine, to have written German verses, 
- to have been somewhat ashamed of 
them— 


Ah pudet! et Getico scripsi sermone libellam 
Structaque sunt nostris barbara verha modis. 


Ovid himself wrote nothing but hex. 
and pentameters; but xostris modis 
might, in his days, imply lyric measures 
in great variety ; and so, it is not quite 
certain that he anticipated Wieland and 
Klopstock. None of his barbara verba 
survive. 

The earliest piece of German poetry 
extant appears to have been the per- 
formance of Odin ; it forms a part of the 
* Edda,” a collection made by order of 
Charlemagne. Mr. Taylor makes Odin 
cotemporary with Julian, and considers 
his Valhalla, or paradise, to be nothing 
but the description of some of the re- 
cruiting quarters of the Romans. Among 
the pieces of the times of Odinism is the 
story of the Sword Tyrfing, which is 
not so much German as Runic: Mr. 
T. translates it from a German transla- 
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tion. The “ Beowulf”’ has some Chris- 
tianity mixed up with it; and, thou 

undoubtedly Danish, is assigned by Mr. 
Taylor to the Danes of our own Kast 
“say ce rather than, as has been done 
one erman critics, to the Danes of Lu- 


Of the Southern Germans, classed as 
the Lombard poetry, the oldest piece is 
the story of Old Hildebrand, which may 
be assigned to the sixth century, though, 
in its existing form, it has been much 
modernized. Pursuing the stream of 
German poetry, he comes next to the 
Franks, and the influence of Charle- 
magne and his party upon the more 
northern tribes. ‘The most memorable 
relics of these are—a Loyal Ballad to 
Louis II. — Otfride — Hymns — St. 
George—a War-Song of Louis III.— 
Life of St. Anno—and Renard the Fox. 
Here follows a blank till the accession 
of the Suabian family to the empire ; 
and then we have romance and chivalry 
in abundance. Mr. T. discusses at some 
length the sources of this new and po- 

ular fiction — which he considers to 
ve been neither Moorish-Spain, nor 
Gothic-Scandinavia—but Armorica, and 
the connected provinces of Britain. All 
European nations take their romances of 
chivalry from the French ; the French 
romances originate in the north of 
France, not the south; and the older 
romances celebrate the herves of greater 
or lesser Britanny, and are therefore of 
Armorican origin. 

The Suabian period (1150-1300) ex- 
hibits a multitude of poets, which, for 
convenience, are distributed into cy- 
cles. ‘I'he first and earliest wrote of 
Arthur znd his knights—the second, of 
Charlemagne and his peers—the third, 
of the heroes of antiquity, coupled with 
the manners of chivalry —and the fourth, 
alone and exclusively of German heroes, 
of whom Theodoric of Verona is the 
centre. Of course, these last are all of 
Lombard origin. 

The Austrian period extends to the 
Reformation, and embraces the produc- 
tions of the master-singers—a sort of 

tent poets ;~such as a Dance of Death 
—Ship of Fools— Mirror of Owls— 
Mysteries-—-Faustus—Pope Joan, &c. 

The Reformation put a stop to all 
poetry and music, but psalms and psalm- 
singing; and Mr. Taylor takes the op- 

rtunity of balancing the good and the 
bad of the Reformation generally, and 
finds the bad preponderating immensely. 
Liberty and liberality were silently 
working their way; their career was 
suddenly checked by the austerity of the 
Reformers, and wars and contentions 
followed for a century and a half—solely 
in consequence of the Reformation. 

German poetry did not revive again 
till the last century ; but so numerous 
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have been the poets since that period, 
that, to speak of them at all, it has been 
necessary to distribute them into groups 
—the Swiss—Saxon—Hamburgh—Ber- 
lin—Gottingen—Vienna. Of the lead- 
ing poets, Mr. 'T. has given biographical 
sketches and critical estimates, confirm- 
ing his opinions by specimens of consi- 
derable lergth. The second and third 
volumes are almost wholly occupied 
with Wieland, Herder, Kotzebue, Schil- 
ler, and Goéthe. Many of the transla- 
tions are executed with spirit and vigour, 
and furnish ample proofs of the author's 
powers of discrimination, and compe- 
tency for the task he undertook. 


The Temple of Melekartha. 3 vols. 
12mo.—The aim of the writer of this 
somewhat singular performance is to 
trace the effects upon communities of 
some of the principal forms of supersti- 
tious and fanatic feeling; but to avoid 
offence, the details are thrown into 
and scenes beyond the pale of all histo- 
ricalauthority. The consequence is, the 
mind has no recognized events to rest 
upon, and the reader too often does not 
know where he is, nor what he is about. 
He is lost in a fog, and the gleams of 
sunshine are few and far between. 
Though the book takes the form of a 
tale, it scarcely furnishes a thread to 
lead him securely through the mazes of 
it. Nevertheless there is much vigour 
of thought in the performance, and 
force and felicity of expression—enough 
to arrest often the reader's attention ; 
while the writer’s powers of description 
are of no ordinary cast, and his purpose 
of the most commendable kind. 


The Temple of Melekartha is sup- 
posed to be at Old Tyre, at some remote 
period—in the days of its magnificence, 
when its merchants were princes. It 
is dedicated to Moloch, whose thirst for 
blood was insatiable, and the horrid 
worship, full of cruelty and impurity, is 
minutely analysed. By and by the 
country is desolated by the plague, and 
the chief priest, on being consulted, de- 
mands in the name of the Deity the 
blood of seventy youths to appease his 
supposed wrath. The monarch, a man 
of some sense and humanity, makes a 
stand against these barbarities, and find. 
ing the plague ceasing its devastations, 
instead of complying, ventures upon the 
bold measure of banishing the priests 
ina body. In their exile they stir up 
some mighty conqueror to invade the 
country, who defeats the armies of the 
Tzidonians, and carries away twenty 
thousand captives. By sea, the Tzido- 
nians are more successful ; and though 
Tyre itself is destroyed, the monarch 
and his people get all their riches on 
board, and migrate to sume other dis- 
tant land, to renew their old career of 
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Bieeclt goed in acarch of the 30,000 
himse search of the 20, 
captives, and, after a long search, finds 
them again devoted to the basest super- 
stition, and under the control of the 
old priest’s crafty agents. ‘The career 
of their fanaticism is largely described, 
and at equal length the monarch’s exer- 
tions to bring them back to the pale of 
common sense. Among the questions 
that stirred up disunion and ill feeling 
among these devotees was that of dress. 
The chief of the hierarchy wore a man- 
tle, which was to be adopted generally ; 
—but he was far away, ad disputes 
arose as to its shape and colour. It was 
crimson, and square—scarlet and round- 
ed—rounded and crimson—scarlet and 
square. Each had their advocates, who 
fiercely contended for the correctness of 
their opinions. By and by rose up 
quite a new sect, who affirmed the true 
colour was purple, and the true shape 
oblong; and the “cloak” became the 
appellation of the new party, ranged in 
open hostility against all the factions of 
e “mantle.” Not content with these 
divisions, new differences soon arose, 
which split each faction into two—and 
that upon the principle on which these 
aoat dogmas should be maintained— 
whether, on the one hand, on the ground 
of historical evidence and matter of fact ; 
or, on the other, on that of reason, ana- 
logy, and symbolical fitness. "The most 
virulent animosities ensued ;—but the 
reader sees what the author has in his 
eye—not any attack upon religion— 
quite the contrary—but upon the selfish 
interests of its professors and would-be 
controllers of opinion— upon all who 
mistake the forms for the essence. But 
Swift is matchless in this department. 


Cabinet Library. Vol. If. The First 
of George IV.—Though a determined 
i of Whiggism, the author has 

wn his heart—perhaps too much of 
it—into the narrative, and produced a 
spirited volume, that any body of any 
party may read—except the last re- 
mains—new all but gone, for their oc- 
cupation is gone, or going-—of the 
“ king’s friends.”” They will be shocked 
at every turn, for the author has lost 
all respect for the “ good old king,” 
and his magnanimous consort. The 
story begins with the birth of the 
prince, and involves the whole reign 
of his father. In the writer's estimate, 
George the Third was not the kind 
father some are fond. of representing 
him; but first an injudicious, and then 
a harsh one—partaking of the heredi- 
tary jealousies of his grandfather and 
great-grandfather towards their sons ; 
—and as to his kingly qualities, he 
represents him—not without proof—as 
despotic in principle, and false and ly- 
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tical in 9p ona “ Charles the 
was & good king, a very good king, 
bat. he did wot Imow how te poveth 
a parliament,” was a frequent re 
of his, with a complacent reference ‘to 
himself; while his nd maxim was, 
at to Watson, that the king, who 
does not know how to dissemble, does not 
know how to reign, Much of the royal 
pertinacity is attributed, and with ap- 
parent reason, to latent insanity—three 
pretty unequivocal attacks are believed 
to have occurred before the acknow- 
ledged one of 1788. “'The lurking infir- 
mity, indeed,” says the writer, ‘may 
be traced in the review of his transac- 
tions for many years, with parliament, 
his ministers, and his eldest son—in his 
jealousy of his power and pr tives 
—his distrust and deception of those 
with whom he had intercourse—and in 
his peculiar traits of dissimulation and 
finesse”—and, it may perhaps be added, 
in his fear of Mr. Pitt, and submission : 
he had certainly no affection for him. 


The prince’s extravagances and dis- 
sipations — though attributed without 
scruple to the miserable domestic ma- 
nagement of the king, who reined u 
the youth, till’ he took the bit in his 
mouth and ran his own mad course— 
are repeatedly palliated, but not immo- 
derately, while the sharpest censure is 
cast upon his manifest disposition to 
sacrifice all to selfish tifications. 
Among his early Jiaisons, Mrs. Robinson 
of course figures—her romance is de- 
servedly laughed at, but in throwin 
her off, and shrinking from the fulfil- 
ment of his engagements, he shewed 

recisely the same sort of cold and cal- 
io feeling which characterized him 
through life, and made the dismissal of 
a mistress, a wife, a companion, or a 
friend, a matter of equal indifference. 
His debts, his intrigues, his follies, his 
profligacies, his gaieties, fill perhaps too 
conspicuous a place in the history—but 
what else was there to tell for three- 
fourths of his life? The inglorious 
story is brought in this first volume 
nearly to the year 1799. ~ 


The Persian Adventurer, By J. B. 
Frazer, Esq., Author of “ A Tour to the 
Himala Mountains,” “ Travels in Per- 
sia,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo.— This is a sequel 
and the conclusion of the author's spi- 
rited sketch of oriental scenes and man- 
ners, commenced some time ago, under 
the questionable name of Kuzzilbash. 
Certainly the name of a book may justly 
be expected to convey some indication 
of its contents; and not one in a thou- 
sand—strangers to the East—could di- 
vine that Kuzzilbash was the appella- 
tive of a red-cap Persian soldier." The 
book in fact was mistaken for a cookery- 
book by some bon-vivant, who took the 
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title for a new reading, or new spellirig geance—are éapital pictures, painted to 
rather, of Guizzle-bock: and och the life with regeora and fidelity wor- 


accordingly. The new title speaks in- 
telligibly enough, and Ismael’s adven- 
tures are prosecuted with unrelaxed 
vivacity through the rest of Nadir’s tur- 
bulent life to its violent close. Ismael 
was soon again employed upon perilous 
services by Nadir’s brother, and espe- 
cially upon a diplomatic one to a re- 
volting chief, from whose dungeons he 
escapes with life by all but a miracle— 
becomes a favourite with Nadir himself 
—is promoted to great honour, and ac- 
companies him in his invasion of Hin- 
dostan. On his return, in a moment of 
excitement, he is flung from the heights 
of favour to the abysses of disgrace. 
After new adventures and distant roam- 
ings he returns again to the capital of 
Persia—meets with an old and staunch 
friend, who has, in his absence, pro- 
tected his family—rescues, in an acci- 
dental encounter, the Shah’s nephew— 
ventures at his urgency, into the pre- 
sence of Nadir—is restored again to the 
light of his countenance, and is finall 
in destined to destruction along with 
the rest of the veteran Kuzzilbashes, by 
the savage and insane projects of ven- 
geance of the Shah, which at last seal his 
own doom. Under a grandson of Nadir, 
Ismael continues bs command of his na- 
tive province, and a rs to be grow- 
ing dld in couabekliee % calm and Nite: 


Fags 
he animation of the eventful story 
never flags; and the writer's personal 
knowledge of many or most of the coun- 
tries in which his hero’s adventures are 
cast, with his perfect familiarity with 
oriental manners, gives life and reality 
to the piece, and prompts the reader to 
proceed with full confidence as to its 
neral truth and resemblance. Nadir 
8, however, the chief object of interest, 
and his career—east and west—is ad- 
mirably traced, and especially his moral 
degeneracy from some magnanimity and 
rough-hewn justice to a despotism which 
scarcely distinguished friends from foes 
—from occasional bursts and caprices 
which hazarded the safety of his fa- 
vourites, to an habitual and brutal fe- 
rocity which finally became intolerable 
to the lowest slaves. Nadir, in short, 
so much reminds the reader of Napo- 
leon, that we are half afraid the author 


has had him too much in his eye. Na- 


poleon, at all events, in similar scenes, 
and similar institutions, with his fiery 
vehemence and overbearing tempera- 
ment, would have been precisely the 
man—he was the Nadir of the West. 
One of the most striking portions of the 
book is the invasion of Hindostan. The 
occupation of Dehlee (Delhi), the tumult 
of the populace, and the consequent car- 
nage—a piece of cool and tiger-like ven- 


thy of the author’s pencil. 


American Tales for Little Boys and 
Girls. Selected by Miss Mitford. 3 small 
volumes.— Really this is an admirable 
collection of little tales adapted in the 
cleverest manner for the ready compre- 
hension of the earliest age. iss Mit- 
ford has been as successful in her re- 
searches in favour of little boys and 
girls as she was for their elders. The 
aim of all the stories is the correction of 
faults and foibles, enforced on the prac- 
tical ground of experience. The incon- 
veniences attending their peccadillos 
operate as the main inducement for 
amendment. The point of duty is first 
inculcated, and care is taken to mark 
the consequences of disobedience—the 
natural penalties of neglect, obstinacy, 
or levity—of disregarding the advice of 
those more experienced than them- 
selves. Parents and teachers also may 

ather excellent hints — the indirect 
esson can scarcely fail sometimes to 
tell. The difference between these lit- 
tle books and Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
consists in the care that is taken to im- 
press religious sanctions. The incidents 
are all of them exceedingly natural, and 
managed with great tact and skill. The 
— sense that governs the whole is 
yond all praise. 


The Art of Miniature Painting on Ivory. 
By Arthur Parsey, Professor of Miniature 
Painting and Perspective.—We have cer- 
tainly not put these principles to the 
test of experience: but they appear to 
us calculated to do all that a book can 
do, which is probably, in these matters, 
at the very best, but little, both in 
directing towards right and warning 
against wrong. ‘The -vriter is no writer 
—his language is full of slip-slop; but 
he has obviously considered his subject, 
and does not, in the common spirit of 
quackery, promise miracles, nor does he 
hold out—which would be one—perfec- 
tion as mechanically attainable. Labour 
and study are not depreciated, but en- 
forced ; drawing must go before colour- 
ing, and is of incomparably greater im- 
portance. In the natural order of thin 
we must walk before we can run; and 
in spite of all that re, } can do, 
more will be accomplished by study 
than acquired by instruction—which 1s 
probably true, be the pursuit what it 
may. 

Preeti of hand is likely to be pro- 
moted by geometrical figure-drawing, 
which is probably a questionable mat- 


ter. The pencil is to be held as a 
schoolmaster holds a pen, that is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Langford, author of “The 


Beauties of Penmanship,”’ so‘as to slope 
his writing at an angle of 54 degrees to 
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a second, But why? Mr, Parsey. de- 
monstrates thus :—* Noticing,” says he, 
“ the angle of other eminent penmen to 
differ, I was induced to endeavour to 
demonstrate it, and after considerable 
patience, I discovered, that if the indi- 
vidual sits directly before the paper— 
Tests half the arm, from the wrist to the 
elbow, on the table—rests on the points 
of the third and little finger, the middle 
finger straight, the thumb embracing 
the pen near the nail--the pen passing 
through the middle of the first joint of 
the fore-finger, and the wrist kept an 
inch off the table—on extending the 
pen and drawing it to the point of ra- 
dius, the down stroke produced an angle 
of 54 ; the angle of the pen, before ex- 
tended from the point of radius, 65 
degrees — this demonstrated that 54 
degrees is the true slope of writing,” &c. 
Mr. Parsey piques himself upon his 
use of the scraper—“ It is,” he says, in 
terms we do not quite comprehend, 
“new, and while it adds a lustre to 
miniature painting, I trust the connect- 
ing idea on oil painting may give a re- 
putation to British works, which the 
talent of this country is fully too com- 
tent to merit.” We leave the matter 
the craft. 


The History and Antiquities of the Dorie 
Race, by C. O. Miiller, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen, translated by 
Messrs. Tuffnel and Lewis; 2 vols., 
8vo.—Professor Miiller’s History of the 
Dorians has fallen into our hands too 
late to enable us to communicate with 
any accuracy the learned writer’s gene- 

views, or to present specifically the 
results of his researches. ‘They are 
often, we are aware, unexpectedly suc- 
cessful. We can only congratulate the 
public on a translation which has been 
executed by competent persons, and 
which has had also the singular good- 
fortune of being revised by the author 
himself. His corrections, it is stated, 
are of so extensive a kind as to make 
the work rather a new edition, or even 
a re-construction, than a mere transla- 
tion. The history before us, is a por- 
tion only of a more considerable work, 
entitled, or to be entitled, the Histories 
of Greek Tribes and Cities—formin 
the second and third volumes, but stil 
sufficiently detached from the general 
fabric to be read as a separate perform- 
ance of a perfectly distinct work. It 
contains the whole history of the Dorians 
—traced as far back as the eagle glance 
of the writer could penetrate the chaos 
of mythol and tradition, and blun. 
der—a confusion worse confounded by 

ons of poets, who one after another 
have substituted their own imaginings 
facts, with a caprice and a wanton- 
ness. that baffle sagacity, and defy re 
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duction. The Olym of Thessaly 
must be, for want of er materials, 
—regarded as the aboriginal seat of the 
Dorians of history. e chief events 
of their early story, are their emigra- 
tion to Crete—that of a part of them 
only, of course — before the days of 
Minos, who himself proves to have 
been a Dorian ; and their irruption into 
the Peloponnesus, in conjunction with 
the Heraclidz, if indeed they were not 
alike Dorians. The author seems to re- 
gard the hereditary claim of the Hera- 
clide to the sovereignty of Argos, or 
perhaps of the whole of the Pelopon- 
nesus, as all moonshine, and, of course, 
the grand * Return,” of the said Hera- 
clide, as “ signifying nothing.” Del- 
phi was early in the hands of the Dori- 
ans—apparently they must be regarded 
as the institutors of the oracle of Apollo, 
through which they influenced the for- 
tunes of Greece for ages. Our recol- 
lection of Miiller’s work is most alive 
as to the part connected with the wor- 
ship of Apollo, who superseded, or took 
the lead of all other forms and objects 
of religious reverence, wherever the 
Dorians spread their conquests, or ob- 
tained a predominant aaeanan The 
second volume is filled in a very inte- 
resting and satisfactory manner, - with 
inquiries into the political and domestie 
institutions of the Spartans, who be, 
came finally the chiefs and representa. 
tives of the Dorian race. The ancient 
poets are, by most people, young and 
old, read with as little reference to facts 
and realities as fairy tales. Such re- 
searches as Miiller'’s are calculated to 
throw a new interest upon them—and 
are likely to elicit more from them than 
they were thought to contain. 


Tales of a Grandfather—France. By 
Sir W. Scott, Bart. 3 vols.— We can 
have no wish to depreciate any effort 
that Sir Walter Scott thinks it worth 
his while to make; but it is scarcely 
within the allowable limits of literary 
manceuvre to mark a consecutive narra- 
tive of facts—a common school history, 
with the name of “Tales of a Grand- 
father.” However, the first portion of 
his Scotch history might be fairly cha- 
racterized by the term; the production 
before us has not the slightest claim to 
so attractive a title. It is mere trickery 
contrived in the spirit of trade—to take. 
There is no attempt at insulation—it is 
simply a continuous series of French 
history, with something more of detail 
than usually enters into school epitomes 
—a succession of facts, without any sift- 
ing of motives, or balancing of evidence, 
The stream of the narrative flows on un- 
interruptedly—gently, smilingly, grace- 
fully—yet with an animation that never 
flags; but we cannot but regret that 
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his powers—his best and ripest powers— 
are A upon matters, which a score 
of ladies might be named in a moment 
able to accomplish to the full as eftec- 
tively. The present portion brings the 
history to the pacification of the fac- 
tions of Burgundy and Orleans, in the 
reign of the insane Charles VI.—a pe- 
riod which corresponds with the acces- 
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sion of our Henry V. Henry’s inva- 
sion of France, and its effects, will form 
a conspicuous portion of the next series. 
Sir Walter delights to dwell upon Eng. 
lish affairs; and throughout, indeed, 
France is made a subject of subordinate 
interest to England. He is obviously 
no Frenchman. ‘The book is not writ- 
ten in or for the latitude of Paris. 
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Time’s Telescope, for 1831, the * parent 
of the annuals,” made its appearance 
somewhat later then the rest of them, 
but it may still be considered a “ com- 
plete guide to the almanack.” It is the 
eighteenth volume, and assumes a very 
different form to that of its predecessors. 
Its red-letter information is satisfactory, 
but somewhat more elaborate than might 
be. ‘There are many who would have 
put up with 2 briefer register of the 
saints’ days and -holidays, and a less 
abstruse record of astronomical occur- 
rences. But the sketches of biography, 
and the poetical beauties scattered libe- 
rally through the pages, are not so 
easily to be spared. ‘Io these advan- 
tages, engravings and wood-cuts are 
addded, - eon than passable charac- 
ter, so that Time’s Telescope forms a vo- 
lume that will be as acceptable to the 
advocates of utility as to the cultivators 
of the ornamental. 

The Dutch Girl is a very beautiful 
print, from a picture every way worthy 
of it. Mr. Newton’s exquisite design 
is here brilliantly 1 in a line engrav- 
ing, by George T. Doo. It forms a 
companion to the Forsaken, by the 
same artist, and evinces the fine taste, 


delicacy, and truth for which most of 


his produetions are distinguished. ‘The 
fault of it is, that it is almost too beau- 
tiful to be Dutch. The face is emi- 
hently lovely, and the costume adds 
to the whole form a character of 
perfect grace and simplicity. ‘There 
appears some little want of correctness 
in the hand that is putting back the 
curtain, but it-is not observed in the 
general beauty of the figure. 

The Pointer, a companion to the Spaniel, 
is from a picture by M. T. Ward, R.A. 
The engraving, which was commenced 
by John Scott, and finished by Webb, 
is a bright and spirited delineation of 
the dog, and will kind favour, -we think, 
in other eyes, besides those of sports- 
men. 

Richard Ceur de Lion and Saladin is a 
fine mezzotint, by W. Giller, from Coo- 
ts bold and animated design. It is 

ll of the life and energy that should 
characterise such a subject, 


The Characteristic Sketches of Animals, 
drawn and engraved by Thomas Landseer, 
will form a most important addition to 
the stock of zoological illustrations. ‘The 
drawings, from life, are exceedingly 
spirited and natural, and the execution 
is the work of a hand that knows how to 
exhibit the power and delicacy of its 
own designs with appropriate effect. In 
the part before us, the Lion and the 
Polar Bear eclipse all their predecessors 
in art that we have seen; and the vig- 
nette of the monkeys retreating from 
the Jaguar is inimitably grotesque. 

The ludicrous effect, of this vignette 
forms a very becoming introduction to 
the next work which we have to notice 
—a third sample of George Cruik- 
shank’s Scraps and Sketches. Here are 
at least fifty new proofs that Mr. Cruik- 
shank has not even the shadow of a rival 
in the whole world, and that that world 
is immensely indebted to him. Care 
comes not near him. We forget such 
things as the national debt, amidst the 
whims and wonders that are here con- 
gregated. We can even give a humoured 
glance at the fogs, and regard the want 
of daylight and sunshine with a compla- 
cent spirit, while a candle remains to 
light us to such regions of humour as 
are here opened to us. ‘The first set of 
scraps presents some tea-kettles singing 
in the most animated strain, and a num- 
ber of the pleasantest pairs of bellows 
possible, all turned into humanities, and 
assuming various characters. ‘The fat 
people are almost as facetious as the 
bellows. ‘The view of an African set- 
tlement, all tombs and monuments, is 
satirically conceived; and the Nobodies 
are worthy of their associates in this 
irresistible assemblage. 

We turn now to an amusing little col- 
lection of Caricatures which have appeared 
in Paris since the late Revolution, The 
object is said to be to present “ the 
means of judging how far our sprightly 
neighbours are Tikely to succeed in a 
species of satire, that until now they 
have had but little opportunity of prac- 
tising.” ‘Thereare twenty-four of these 
caricatures, all devoted to Charles and 


his family, and most of them full of 
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point and pun. The face of the ex-king 
presents a fair subject, and is made the 
most of, in many ingenious shapes. 
They have, of course, been popular 
enough in Paris; and, next to Paris, 
they ought to be most popular in Lon- 
don. e interest of them is not likely 
to die away. 

We must not forget to notice three 

rtraits of the female nobility, that are 
ying before us, forming three graces 
as fascinating as any that fiction ever 

ve birth to, and certainly not less 

inating for being likenesses of livin 

beauties. ‘These prints form the embel- 
lishments of the three numbers of La 
Belle Assemblée, that have appeared this 
year; and are well entitled to be admit- 
ted into the Portrait Gallery of illus- 
trious females that distinguishes that 
work. ‘The first is the Princess Ester- 
hazy, by Dean, a very sweet engraving, 
exhibiting a style of beauty not to be 
resisted—a mixture of voluptuousness 
and sentiment. ‘The next is a portrait 
of Lady Durham, daughter of Earl 
Grey ; it is touched with all the charm 
of Lawrence’s pencil, and is doubly in- 
teresting for its resemblance, in charac- 
ter and general expression, to the pre- 
‘mier. he third, embellishing the 
number for March, is a portrait of the 
Dowager Countess of Errol; this is 
engraved by Dean, and forms an attrac- 
tive picture—the black veil thrown 
gracefully over the head and shoulders, 
and the open volume, adding an air of 
pensiveness to the general interest of 
the features, and giving sentiment to 
the rich expression of the eyes. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
A few bright mornings at this season 
of the year are iavelanble for many 
reasons ; and for none more than for the 
opportunities which they present to the 
lover of art, and to the admirer of beau- 
ties of all kinds, for visiting the British 
Institution. Beauties he will here 
meet, and colours that burst upon the 
eye with the brilliancy of an artificial 
summer, and look like a satire upon the 
climate. He will also find, what indeed 
he has but too much reason to expect, 
a sufficient number of anti-beautiful 
objects to relieve him from all danger of 
being cloyed by a feast of sweets, and 
to make him seize upon what is really 
delightful with a double relish. We 
shall begin with the first, which is cer- 
tainly not the fairest, in the collection. 
It grieves us to differ with such a per- 
sonage as the President of any Royal 
Academy in existence; but we must 
confess that Sir Martin Archer Shee’s 
vinia isa very different being from 
our beau ideal of 'Thomson’s “ lovely, 
young Lavinia.” 
Next follows an admirable group of 
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terriers and other dogs, who are 
vented from “ supping their parriteh 
o'er hot,” by the warning finger of a 
Scotch boy, who seems to take pride in 
presiding at such a mess. A glance at 
the fidelity to nature, and the clearness 
of colour and tone, was sufficient to make 
us regard the name of Edwin Landseer 
in the catalogue as superfluous. We 
have to congratulate him on his latel 
and justly attained honours. We wish 
he had not sent 25. It is evidently a 
hurried production, and quite foreign 
to his usual choice of subject. Nothing 
can be more felicitous than his Two 
Dogs, 248. Whitechapel never 
duced a more finished specimen of its 
* low life” than the ugly, vulgar-looking 
animal, who sits in the back kitchen, 
surrounded by the evidences of his mas- 
ter's habits: the pipe, the porter-pot, 
shabby hat, and greasy top-boots, are 
all in admirable keeping. ‘The contrast 
is delightful. ‘The gentle face and ele. 
gant form of the other, harmonize well 
with the rug on which he is reposing, in 
the chamber of a baronial castle. ‘The 
are both clever. dogs, and tell their 
stories well. ‘The Highland Cradle, 
283, and Highland Game, 289, by the 
same hand, are pictures not to be hastily 
passed. 

Roberts has given a finely painted 
interior, 12. 

Collins’s Nutting Party, 29, is spark- 
ling and natural, but the boy on the 
left hand has the face of an old man. 

Copley Fielding’s 30, and 478, are 
spirited and masterly sketches. 

Mr. Boxall has a very beautiful female 
head, illustrative of a no less beautiful 
line of Shakspeare, misquoted in the 
catalogue, “ A quest of thoughts, all 
tenants of the heart.” The feeling 
and sentiment of this picture are de- 
lightful ; and the whole arrangement of 
it exquisitely tasteful. 

Mr. J. Wood’s Affectionate Sisters, 
charms both the eye and the heart. It 
is a very lovely composition, There are 
two other pictures by the same artist, 
equally creditable to his taste and feel- 
ing. One of these, “ The Orphans,” 
was engraved for one of the annuals. 

Stump‘s 73, is well painted, but badly 
named, if he means it for the Sir Edward 
Mortimer of Colman—the Falkland of 
Godwin. 

It was considerate of Mr. Liverseege 
to print in large letters, beneath 80, 
“ Captain Mackheath,” for who could 
have guessed that a man with musta- 
chios, and lip @ la Henri Quatre, in a 
pair of most exemplary life-guard boots, 
could be mistaken for Gay's hero. Be- 
sides, even in Newgate, Macheath was 
too much of a gentleman to drink his 
wine out of an ale-glass. Had the fet 
ters been omitted, and the picture 
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called Serjeant Bothwell, it might have 
had por pretensions to character. a 

76 and 82 are ~ ys imens 
colouring, in Etty’s t style. 

Clint has sent only one picture, 95. 
He has been happy in his subject, and 
it is handled with peculiar care and 
attention. The arch face of Mistress 
Ford, looking as full of innocent fun as 
any * wife,” be she ever so “ merry,” 
ought to look, the ponderous and luxu- 
rious Jack, lifting the arras—the ela- 
borately carved wainscoat —the rush 
matting—all are touched with something 
of the spirit of a Zoffany. 

Webster has three pictures ; we select 
his very humorous illustration of the 
late ‘political panacea, The Catholic 
Question, 113. It is an admirable bit 
of mischief, almost Hogarthian in its 
composition. 

116, Country Gossip. Tennant seems 
to have caught some of the brilliancy of 
Cuyp; the cattle, the herbage, and the 
rolling off of the morning mist, are ably 
depicted. 

61 and 164. Walnuts and Filberts, 
by Oliver, might be considered, even by 
such a critic as Lord Norbury, as crack 
productions. 

The Signal, 171, Parker, possesses 
considerable merit ; a little more atmo- 
sphere to separate the fore-ground from 
the rest, would have improved it. 

172, Uwins, a singular and well ma- 
naged effect. 

86, The Truant, Good, is uncom- 
monly d. Heaven keep the rising 

neration from the cane of such a 

omine! The schoolmaster is not 
“ abroad” here. 

Singleton’s Richard’s Dream, 189, is 
frightful enough to scare a conscience 
less troubled than the usurper’s. 

Knight’s Pedlar, 215, has many clever 
points, but is unequal in its finish. 

228 and 481, Mexican women, by 
Boaden, are striking pictures, in this 
young artist’s best manner—-novel, in- 
teresting, and picturesque. 

Lance has nearly outdone his former 
efforts. The Royal Wine Cooler, 250, 
although a most PX sy and elaborate 
picture, does not please us so much as 
the Casket, 489. How sparkling and 
brilliant the gems! how delicate and 
rotund the pearls! Nothing can exceed 
the exquisite group of blossoms, leaves, 
and fruit, 270, or the finish and truth 
of his “ Fruit Piece,” 353. We saw 
ladies longing for a slice of a most par- 
ticularly attractive pine, that appeared 
as though it were offering itself to be 
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snatched, and only waited to be carried 
away. 

447. Mount St. Michael, is from the 
pencil of Stanfield. The transparency 
and agitation of the water, and those 
peculiar tints we invariably find “ in 
shore,” the spirited action of the figures, 
the sharpness of the architecture, the 
aérial effect that pervades.the more dis- 
tant points of this very singular and 
interesting rock, are all worthy of the 
painter in his most inspired mood. 

There are two pictures, by A, Hen- 
ning, which we cannot permit ourselves 
to pass over—one is an old Scotch con- 
noisseur in Whiskey, evidently from 
life ; and the other, a bolder and equally 
masterly attempt, presents a very Shak- 
spearian group in the persons of Old 

ack and his Eastcheap companions. 
Undepictable as Falstaff is, and dithcult 
as it may be to approach even within the 
shadow of his immortal shoe-tie, this is 
a composition which those who know the 
subject. best will relish most; the glori- 
ous knight, as he sits here, is worthy to 
be the centre of such a circle of humour. 
It is excellent both in character and 
colouring. 

We had marked several pictures for 
notice, which we must now content our- 
selves with bringing within a more 
restricted compass: such as, 10, Going 
to Mass, Hart. 57, by Hilditch.. 74, 
a sweét bit of English scenery, Chalon, 
87, a touching picture, by Bridges. 
142, The Fair . 153, Greenwich 
Hall. 166, by Rogers. 302, 'The Bitter 
Morning, by Buss, 304, Reingale. 347 
and 529, by Brockedon. 355, Burgess. 
Windsor, sweetly painted, by Naysmith, 
439. Dean's Rotterdam, 44]. Chis- 
holmes, 448. A magnificent cascade at 
Cader Idris, 494, by Lewis. 527, by 
Harriott ; and 546, ‘The Forecastle of a 
Leith Smack. 

Why the eye should be distracted, 
and the taste offended, by the exhibi- 
tion of such pictures, for instance, as 
Nos. 56, 58, 63, 416, 518, and 542, we 
cannot conveniently imagine. Surely 
bare walls, or an occasional blank space, 
would be better than bad pictures. 

From the few pieces of sculpture, we 
select for notice Carew’s Falconer, as a 
noble conception, executed with consi- 
derable felicity. 

Looking at it generally, the collection 
may be pronounced a gratifying one. 
It is an evidence of the gradual im- 
provement of the art; and will, we 
trust, be the means of calling forth an 
additional proof of a growing ispdsition 
to cherish and advance it. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

By Thomas Keightley, A.B.: A work, 
embellished with Etchings from the 
Antique, on the Mythology of Greece 
and Italy, 

By the Author of Marriage: A tale, 
entitled Destiny ; or, the Chief’s Daugh- 
ter. 

' The Poetical Works of Charles B. 
Ash, of Adbaston. 

By Robert Montgomery: A Poem, 
to be Illustrated with Views, entitled 
“ Oxford.” 

By George Lindley, Edited by 
John Lindley, F.R.S.: A Guide to the 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden ; furnishing 
an Account of all the most valuable 
Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in 
Great Britain. 

By. Mr. Carne, Author of Letters 
from the East, &c. :—the Lives of Cele- 
brated Missionaries. 

An Essay by the late Thomas Hope, 
Esq., Author of “ Anastasius,” &c., on 
the Sale and Prospects of Man. The 
work will extend to three volumes. 

By the Editorof Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters : A Volume, entitled Social Life 
in England and France, from the French 
Revolution of 1789 to that of 1830. 

Cases of Lithotrity ; or, Examples of 
Cures obtained of the Stone without 
Cutting; followed by a description of 
the first Symptoms of this Disease. By 
Le Baron Heurteloup, Doctor of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

The Young Muscovite ; or, the Poles 
in Russia. A Russian Novel. In3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

Two Volumes, consisting of Tales, 
Poems, and Sketches of Character. By 
various distinguished writers. Edited 
by the Authors of the Odd Volume. 

_By Major Keppel: The Narrative of 
his Journey Across the Balcan, exhibit- 
ing the present state and ‘resources of 
the Ottoman Dominions. 

By the Author of Vivian Grey: A 
Novel, entitled the Young Duke. 

By Sir Arthur Brooke: A Narrative 
of his Tour in Spain and Barbary. 

By the Author of the O’ Hara Family : 
A Tale, called The Smuggler. 

By Captain Beechey, R.N.: A Nar- 
rative of his Voyage to the Pacific. 


ee 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Life of the Right Rev. 'T. Fan- 
shawjMiddleton,{D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. By the Rev. Charles W. 
Le Bass. 2vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Lives of the Italian Poets. By the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. £1. lis 6d. 

The Lives of Uneducated Poets. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cunningham’s Lives of Painters, &c. 
Vol. 1V. 5s. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vol. II. Life and Reign of George the 
Fourth. 5s. 

Four Days at Brussels. By General 
Van Halen. 4s. 6d. 

Muller’s Dorians, translated from the 
German by Henry Tufnel, Esq., and 
George C. Lewis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. ; 

Narrative of the Naval Operations 
in Ava, during the Burmese War, in 
the Year 1824. By John Marshall: 
8vo. 6s. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. 
Vol. XV. History of France, Vol. II. 
Gs. 
The Sheriffs of Sh ire, with 
Notices, Genealogical and Biographical. 
By the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway. 
1 vol. Folio. £2. 2s. boards; large 
paper, £3. 3s. 

A Historical and. Descriptive Guide 
to the Town of Wimborne-Minster, &c. 
&c. By Rev. Peter Hall. 12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Examples in Algebra. By the Rev. 
W. Foster. 8vo. 4s. 

A Key to the Elements of Algebra. 
By Alexander Jamieson. 8vo. 8s. 

Chronological and Genealogical Maps 
and Tables for the Use of Harrow 
School. 4to. a, ay P , 

Guy’s Geo uia Antigua. 8vo. 4s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XIV. 
Tacitus. Vol. IV. 4s. 6d. 

Rowbotham’s Lessons 
Literature. l2zmo. 6s. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation. 
From the German of Dr. K. Goettling. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Elements of Greek Prosody. 
From the German of Dr. F’. Spitzner. 
8vo. 6s. oat 

A German Grammar on a New Prin- 
ciple. By C. F. Becker, M.D. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. . J 

Herodotus, Book I. to VI., with Eng- 
lish Notes. By the Rev. C. Stocker. 
8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia, in Greek 
and English, interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Battle of Cressy and Poictiers, 
in French and English, interlinear. By 
Sismondi. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICAL. 

Steggall’s Manual for Apothecaries’ 

Hall. 7s. 6d. 


in French 
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The Medical Annual for 1831. By 
Dr. Reese. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

St. John Long’s Discoveries. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

A Manual of Analytical Chymistry. 
By Henry Rose, from the German, by 
John Griffin. 8vo. 16s. 

The Effects of the principal Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, on Health and 
Longevity, &c. By C. Turner Thack- 
rah. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of 
Health; an Excursion through France, 
Switzerland, &c. in 1829. By James 
Johnson, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Royal Register, being a trans- 
Jation of the Almanack de Gotha. By 
P. J. Burke. 8s. 

The Official Kalendar for 1831. By 
John Burke. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

American Almanack for 1831. 5s. 

Stories from the History of Italy. 
By Anne Manning. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Book of the Seasons, or the Ca- 
lendar of Nature. By Wm. Howitt. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Smallwood’s Architectural Sketches, 
No. 1. royal 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Lawrence’s Complete Cattle-Keeper. 
12mo. 4s. 

Practical Points in Conveyancing, 
from Rutter and Co. By C. Barton. 
8vo. 16s. 

Deacon’s Digest of the Criminal Law 
of England, &c. 2 vols. £2. Lis. 

Trials before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland. By R. Pitcairn. 
Part VIII. 4to. lis. sewed. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Lon- 
don and its Environs; containing Des- 
criptive Accounts of all the Public 
and Private Buildings, Docks, Squares, 
Streets, &c. By James Elmes, Archi- 
tect. 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. 
Part I., Rent. By the Rev. R. Jones. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Great Britain’s Crisis! A Letter to 
the Right Hon, Sir James Graham. 
&vo. 2s. 

Extraordinary Black Book. 8vo. 14s. 

The Affair at Charlton Holt; con- 
taining some English Opinions, some 
French Politics, and some Chinese Laws, 
12mo. 4s. 6d, 

The Select Library, Vol. I.; being 
Vol. I. of an improved edition of Poly- 
nesian Researches. By William Ellis. 
sm. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries. By William 
Godwin. 


List of New Works. 


[ Marcu, 


By Mr. Selby, Land Birds, now com- 
pleted, plain plates, £13. 10s. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
The Incognito ; or, Sins and Pecca- 
dillos. A Spanish Story. By the Au- 
thor of ** The Castilian,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


27s. 

The Navy at Home. 3 vols. 12mo. 
2ls. 

Pen ‘Tamar: or, the History of an 
Old Maid. A Tale. By the late Mrs. 
H. M. Bowdler. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Novelist’s National Library, Vol. I. 
The Spy Complete. 12mo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

The Iliad of Homer, Translated by 
Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Songs of Solitude. By Wm. Bennett. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Siamese Twins, a Satirical Tale 
ofthe Times. By the author of “ Pel- 
ham.” 8vo. 14s. 

Riddle’s Songs of the Ark. 
Js 6d. 

The Sisters, a Scottish Legend, and 
other Poems. By M. A. Roberts. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Edwin, or Northumbria’s Royal Fugi- 
tive Restored. 12mo. 5s. 


12mo. 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

Bishop Van Mildert’s Sermons. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Bishop Andrews’ Sixteen Sermons on 
the Fasts and Festivals. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Bishop Bloomfield’s Manual of Fa- 
mily Prayers. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Discourses to Seamen, by the Rev. 
W. Scoresby. 12s. 6d. 

The Brazen Serpent ; or Life coming 
through Death. By Thomas Erskine, 
Esq., Advocate. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

National Library, No. VI., comprising 
the Second and concluding Volume of 
the History of the Bible. 5s. 

Faith in Christ, of which the Genuine 
Fruit is Righteousness or Morality. 
I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Nature, Reality, and Efficacy of 
the Atonement. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. 1l8mo. 7s. 6d. 

Agapz, or the Sacred Love-Pledge. 
By Mrs. Mac Lachland. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
of Doubt in Religious Questions. 12mo. 
5s. 

A Familiar Analysis of the Calendar 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Hugh Martyndall, 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

Sermons on the Mission, Character, 
and Doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth. 
By W.J. Fox. 2 vols. .12mo. Ids. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


-_-— 


New Patents sealed in February, 1831. 

To Robert Winch,ofGunpowder-alley, 
Size-lane, London, printers’ joiner, for 
certain improvements in printing ma- 
chines.—January 29th ; 6 months. 

To Joshua Bates, Esq., of Bishops- 

ate-street Within, London, for certain 
improvements in refining and clarifying 
sugar.—January 3lst; 6 months. 

To John Charles Schwieso, Regent- 
street, Middlesex, musical instrument 
maker, for certain improvements on 
pianofortes and other stringed instru- 
ments.—February 2d; 6 months. 

To William Sumner, of Hose, Leices- 
ter, lace maker, for certain improve- 


‘ments in machinery for making lace, 





commonly called bobbin net.—February 
3d; 6 months. 

To George Gorham, gardener, Thread- 
needle-street, London, gentleman, for 
an improved rolling machine.—Febru- 
ary llth; 6 months. 

To William Westley Richards, Bir- 
mingham, Warwick, gun maker, for cer- 
tain improvements in the touch-holes 
and sree suitable to percussion guns, 
pistols, and all sorts of fire-arms fired 
upon that principle—February 11th; 
2 months. 

To John Gunby, George-street, Sand 
Pitts, Birmingham, artist, for an im- 
proved eather or methods of combining 
glass with metals or other substances 
applicable to various useful and orna- 
mental purposes.—February llth; 2 
months. 

To Claude Guillotte, Crispin-street, 
Spitalfields, Middlesex, machine maker, 
for an improvement in the rack, appli- 
cable to the battons of looms or machi- 
nery for weaving plain or figured rib- 
bons.— February lith; 6 months. 

To William Morgan, Esq., York- 


terrace, Regent’s-park, for certain im- 
provements in steam engines.—Febru- 
ary 14; 6 months. 

To James Thomson, of Spencer-street, 
Goswell-street-road, Middlesex, Gent., 
for certain improvements in making or 
producing printing types.—Feb. I4th ; 
6 months. 

To Thomas Bailey, of Leicester, 
framesmith, and Charles Bailey, of the 
same place, framesmith, for certain im- 
praeemcuts in machinery for making 
ace, commonly called bobbin net.—Feb. 
15th; 6 months. 

To William Payne, of New Bond- 
street, Middlesex, watch and _ cloek 
maker, for an improved pedometer for 
the waistcoat pocket upon a new and 
very simple construction,—Feb, Lith ; 
2 months. 





List of Patents which having been granted 
in the month of March, 1817, expire 
in the present month of March, 1831. 


1. William Henry Osborn, Acton, 
Warwick, new method of producing cy- 
linders. 

- Daniel Wilson, Dublin, gas light 
apparatus and philosophical instruments. 

11. Urbanus Sartoris, London, im- 
proved fire-arms. 

—. William Baybould, London, im- 
proved fire grates. 

—. Ludwig Granholm, London, me- 
thod of preserving animal and vegetable 
products. 

—. William Panter, Bath, method of 
facilitating rotatory motion. 

18. John Winter, Bristol, method of 
combining horn and tortoise-shell by heat 
and pressure. 

21. Daniel Wheeler, London, method 
of drying and preparing malt. 











MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





WE enjuoyed during nearly a week, those south-west and westerly breezes for 
which we wae in our last. They were of signal benefit te the crops, and consi- 
tH; 


derably e 


cient in bringing the heavy wet svils into a culturable state. Since, 


however, the wind has taken its former course of constant and suddenly repeated . 
transitions from east to west, and north to south, with equal vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature. ‘Those changes have had rather an unfavourable effect upon the wheats, 
particularly the latter sown and weak. ‘The frost, for two days severe in the ex- 
treme, immediately became mild, and deserted us no doubt for the present season ; 
though in the north of Scotland it is reported to have been of two months’ dura- 
tion. The fall of snow was immensely great, during the short time it lasted, and 
has been attended with much damase, and some loss of human life, both here and 
in Ireland. ‘The floods occasioned by its melting have occasioned much loss in 
M.M. New Sevies.—Vou. XI. No. 63. 2Y 
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various ge As to the benefits of the frost or snow, their continuance was too 
short to*be very productive, no great extent of carting or other operations having 
been perfurmied : the samé With regafd to the sriéw ds acover and defenee of the corn, 
it being generally driven up in vast wreaths by the wind, leaving part of the corn, 
too often the late sown and backward, most in want of defence, almost .entirely 

-uncovered. The heavy lands have however received some benefit, and bean plant- 
ing has been since proceeding with an expedition which shews the opinion in 
favour of early sowing in the spring. ‘The forward soils are prepared for oats and 
barley, and a portion of the former are already in the soil. Seed barley is in great 
demand, not only from the scarcity of that grain fit for seed, but on aceount of the 
small quantity left in the hands of the farmers, from the peculiar circumstance of 
its being so largely threshed for market, as from the stop of the machines, it 
was not so practicable to obtain a timely supply of wheat. Thence the general 
opinion that so much wheat being withheld will come in supply of the markets 
towards the end of the season. (ne reason assigned for the great breadth of wheat 
said to be sown, is the extensive failure of the turnip crop, those lands being in 
consequence sown with wheat. The foul and mopiected state of the lands is a 
general topic, and we observe in print, the very wholesome advice, tepeated how- 
ever from authority more than three score years old, and even generally neglected, 
to substitute hoeing cattle crops on heavy lands for summer fallows, as only 
means of clearing the soil; the chief defect in this advice is, that all corn crops are 
not included. On the coast of Kent particulatly, they have wisely availed them. 
selves of the late vast shoals of sprats, as a manure for their barley lands, the fish 
being to be purchased at ninepence per bushel, and at such low price only, said to 
be profitable, the manure being effective but for one crop. Wheats are improving 
in height and luxuriance, and the latter sown begin to make a figure, most upon 
the light lands, which will probably win again in the present crop. 

‘The general tone in the market reports has been and continues, a moderate or 
short supply of English wheat. Prices gradually advancing, and will probably 
continue so for some months at least; for the foreign supply has been greatl 
checked, not only by the short crops, but by the existing troubles on the Conti- 
nent. Live stock, fat and lean, advance in price in a similar ratio. The rot in 
sheep has rather increased, at Jeast spread to a greater extent, to the ruin of many 
flockmasters, and it is generally supposed that a great scarcity will be found in the 
national flocks in succeeding years. Thdeed the scarcity of mutton would havealready 
been great in the market, but for the vast numbers of suspected sheep which have 
been slaughtered. ‘This may have operated as one material cause of the great tise 
and demand of wool, of which the stocks in the countfy are said to be very low. 
Pigs, both store and fat, have taken another start in price. Of horses nothing 
Worthy of report occurs; the ordinary sort have been reduced nearly to the price 
of former days, and the best kinds are somewhat lower than of late years. Little 
is doing in hops, bating some speculations to no great extent. 

We stated in our last that the troubles in the country had subsided, which. is 
correct, as far aS regards insurrection and open violence; but we regret to say that 
various instances of horrible and treacherous incendiarism subsequently took place. 
The unemployed labourers are said to be numerous, and even probably to increase 
a subject of great dismay in the country. In the richest counties they are ye 
fully employed, at from 12s. to 14s. per week, in others at 9s. and 10s. Previously 
to the troubles the majority of them were in a state of actual starvation ; and yet 
we have seen letters which mainly attributed those troubles to the labourers fre- 
quenting the new beer shops, and by their inordinate consumption, actually 
reducing the stock of malt to a very low ebb. This is surely enigmatical, that 
starving and pennyless labourers should possess the means of such an indul- 
gence, From Dublin and various parts of Ireland, accounts of the deplorable state 
of 4 poor, and actual mortality in consequence, to a great extent, are truly 
a ing. 

Pi mithficld —Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d.—Mutton, 3s, 4d. to 4s. 8d.—_Veal, 5s. to 
6s. 2d.— Pork, 48. 6d. to 5s. 4d — Rough fat, 28. 10d. 

Corn Evehange.—W heat, 603. to 86s.—Barley, 30s. to 50s.—Oats, 23s. to 34s — 

yong loaf, 10jd.._Hay; 403. to &4s.—Clover ditto, 60s. to 105s.—Straw, 

8. to 42s. 

Coal Exchange —Coals, 27s. to 36s, 3d. per chaldron. 

‘Middleset, Feb. 2\st. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Suean.— West India Sugar was very heavy last week ; the stock isnow 23,853 hhds., 
being 1,901 less than last year. Mauritius is 27,073 bags, being 43.499 less than 
last year. The market has rather a languid appearance, the trade being necessarily 
engaged in valuing sugars. The refined market revived towards the close of 
last week, and large and smal! lumps were in particular demand ; the fine was dull, 
and prices a shade lower. Low goods continue in demand; lumps are Is. higher 
than on Tuesday last. Fine goods dull. Molasses heavy at 22s. 6d. Foreign 
Sugars—The cal purchases are damaged parcels, which have sold at rather 
better prices; Bahar, damaged, sold at 12s. to 2ls., the sound all taken in. 
Mauritius Sugars are not so brisk as usual; the middling and good sugars went 
off'at 6d. to Is. per ewt. lower, on account of the supplies being generally of 
and fine descriptions ; the low browns supported prices ; Siam sold at 21s. 6d. to 
25s. 6d.; Java, all taken in. Average price of Sugar 26s. 25d. per ewt. 

CorrreE.—By private contract the sales have been very extensive, they consist 
of nearly 5,000 bags, Foreign and East India, at advancing prices; St. Domingo, 
36s. to 37s.— Brazil, 37s. to 39s.—Sumatra, 28s. to 32s.— Batavia, 34s. to 36s, 
good Ceylon, 36s.—Brazil sold at 39s. Gd. ; the Mocha at former prices ; Jamaica, 
58s. 6d. to 59s. 

Rus, Braypy, Hottanns.—The Spirit Market rather languid; yesterda 
there was some briskness in trade on account of the rise of 3d. per gallon in Britis 

irits (now IIs. per gallon, and Ils, 3d. credit); some Leewards were sold at 
Is. }1d., and for proofs, 2s. 10. In Brandy and Geneva there is no alteration. 

Hemp, Frax, Tattow.—The Tallow Market is more firm on account of the 
warlike appearance of Paris, and the facility given to the bonding here till 
October ; the prices are a shade 5 oar In Hempand Flax there is httle altera- 
tion, the advance in the tormer is firmly maintained. 


Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 1}.—Rotterdam, 12. 14.—Ham- 
burgh, 13. 11.——Altona, 0. 0.—Paris, 25. 50.—Bordeaux, 25. 55.—Frankfort, 
151. 0.—Petersburg, 10. 0.—Vienna, 10. 0.—Trieste, 0. 0 —Madrid, 37.0.—Cadiz, 
36. 03.—Bilboa, 37. 0}.—Barcelona, 36. 0.—Seville, 36. 0}.—Gibraltar, 47. 04.— 

orn, 4%. 03.— Genoa, 25. 60.—Venice, 46. 0.—Malta, 46. 0.—Naples, 39. 0, 
—Palermo, 118. 0},—Lisbon, 46. 0.—Oporto, 46, 04.—Rio Janeiro, 20. 0.—Bahia, 
25. 0.— Dublin, 1. 04.—Cork, 1. 04. 


Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3, 17s. 10}d.—New Doubloons, £0. Qs. 0d.—New Dollars, £0. 0s. 0d.—Silver in 
Bars (standard), £0. 0s. Od. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wore, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Canat, (} sh.) 270/.— 
Coventry, 000/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 75/.—Grand Junction, 245/—Kennet and 
Avon, 25$/.--Leeds and Liverpool, 395/.--Oxford, 00/.--Regent’s, 184/.—Trent and 
ogy 4 (4 sh.) 6207.—Warwick and Birmingham, 2507.— London Docks (Stock 
63/.—West India (Stock), 1354—East London Water Works, 118/.—Gran 
Junction, 4837 —West Middlesex, 72/.—- Alliance British and Foreign INSURANCE, 
84/.-—Globe, 1424/.— Guardian, 25/.—Hope Life, 53/.—Imperial Fire, 96}/.—Gas- 
Ligut Westminster Chartered Company, 52}/,—City, 19]/.— British, 14 dis— 
Leeds, 1952. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from January 23d to 23d February 1831, in the London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. BANKRUPTCIES. 
[ This Month 95.] 


A. Lyon, and N, J. Culisher, Birmingham, jewels : 
lers Pe Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ers, 
S. Webb, Reading, builder. . i 
> —— Fonchirah-<trect, tea-broker. oor ys merchant. (Lews, Tem- 

- Brown, Wednesbury, dealer. ; , ra 

. a rhtes J.R., Gr ’ ° 
: —. Gloucester, brick-maker, gy owen os no Sees Sane street, dyer 
G. Genter, Ve eet: coal-merebant. Ansell, M. and A. Jacob, Lambeth-walk, jewel- 
‘ ee lers. (Yatesand Co., Bury-street. 


Allnutt, J., Chesham, paper-maker. (Richard- 
son, Tronmonger-lane. 


2 Y 2 
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Backler, 8., St. James’s-street, tobacconist. (Bart- 
lett and Co., Nicholas-lane. 

Bretherton, P. jun., Liverpool, dealer. (Black- 
stock and Co., Temple. 

Baugh, J., Middle Wallop, victualler. (Bous- 
field, Chatham-place; Mann, Andover. 

‘ Broadley, J. and J. Watson, Oldham, cotton- 
spinners, (Milne and Co., Temple; Skeltorn, 
Oldham. 

Bond, R., Plymouth, printer. (Blake, Essex- 
street ; Prideaux, Plymouth. 


Burt, T., Holborn-hill, manufacturer. (Hall, 
Gt, James-street. 
Brimicombe, W., Totness, plumber. (King and 


Co., Gray’s-Inn; Carey and Co,, Bristol. 

‘Benson, J. and J., Manchester, commission- 
agents. (Adlington and Co., Bedford-row : 
Mackintosh, Manchester. 

Breeden, S., Birmingham, draper. (Holme and 
Co., Néw-inn; Bartlett, Birmingham. 

Brown, P., Farnham, apholder. (Teague, Law- 
rence Pounteney-hill. 

Baker, E., Bristol, gas-manufacturer. (Blower, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Lemans and Son, Bristol. 

Bindley, J. Sen., Ashby-de-la-Zonch, glue-ma- 
nufacturer. (Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn ; 
Fisher, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Bridge, J., King’s-Lynn, builder. (Clowes and 
Co. Temple ; Pitcher, King’s-Lynn. 

Cozens, J. L., Bedminster, Victualler. 

» Co., Gray’s-inn; Whittaker, Frome. 

Coulstock, J., Reigate, miller. (Lutiey and Son. 
Dyer'’s-hall. 

Coe, eee malster. (Walter, Symond’s- 
inn ; Wayman, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Cook, W., Southwark-bridge-road, coachmaker. 
(Smith, Gt. Eastcheap. 

‘Collins, J. J., Islington, victualler. 
King’s Arm’s-yard. 

Coumbs,S., St. Wolles, coal-merchant, (Piatt and 
Co., New Boswell-court; Prothero and Co. 
Newport. 

Cameron, J., T. Johnson, and W. Bevan, Hen- 
rietta-street, tailors, (Croft and Co., Bed- 
ford-row. 

Desormeaux, D., White Conduit-fields, chemist. 
(Brooks, New-inn. 

Delacour, T. C., London, diamond merchant. 
(Swiit, Carey-street. 

Dewy, J., Barton St. Mary, builder. (Fleming, 

_ Southwark. 

Etheridge, H.J.F., Broad-street, grocer. (Smith, 
Dorset-street. 

Ewington, W., Finsbury-square, wine-merchant, 
(Wigley, Essex-street. 

Fox, Ww. Great Driffield, tanner. (Williams, 
Gray’s-inn ; Foster, Great Driffield. 

Fallows, W., Stafford, inn-keeper. (Clowes and 
Co., Temple ; Collis, Stourbridge. 

Farrell, J., Liverpool, horse-dealer. (Bebb and 
Co., Gt. Marlborough-street ; Armstrong, Liver- 


(King and 


(Bowles, 


ool, 
Gray, W., Giltspur-street, victualler. (Venning 
and Co., Copthall-buildings, 
Griffin, T. Lambeth, timber-merchant. (Rixon 
and Son, Jewry-street. 
Gray, J., and Morris, W.P., Bristol, wine-mer- 
chants. (Cook and Co., New-inn ; Gilard, Bris- 


tol. 

Goodwin, H. A., Millbank-street, plaster-of-Paris- 
manufacturer. (Gibbard, Lambeth. 

Harrison, J., Hammersmith, coal-merehant, (Bad- 
deley’s, Leman-street. 

Hall, ‘T., Wigan, shopkeeper. (Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Leigh, Wigan. 

Hamer, W., Wigan, coach-maker. (Norris and 
Co., Jobn-street ; Battersby and Co., Wigan. 
Hawksworth, E., Almondbury, er. (Battye 
and Co., Chancery-lane: Cloughs and Co., 

Huddersfield. 

Hoskin, R., Manchester, silk-merchant. (Hind- 
marsh and Son, Jewin-street ; Hindmarsh and 
Co., Manchester. 

Harrison, T., Northallerton, currier. (Williamson, 

» Gray’s-inn; Whytehead, Thirsk, 

Hough, C., Monmouth, printer. (Meredith and 
Co,, Lincoln’s-inn ; Newman, Cheltenham. 

Holland, M. R. and J., Manchester, common 

‘“-earriers. (Adlington and Co., Bedford-row. 


List of Bankrupts. 
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Insole, G. and R. Biddle, Cardiff, brickmakers. 
eres and Co., St, Swithin’s-lane ; Towgood, 
Cardiff. 

Jackson, T., St. Bees, miller. (Pearson, Staple’s- 
inn; Shirwen, Whitehaven. 

Jackson, J., Horsleydown, coal-merchant. (Bat- 
tenbury, Southwark. 

Jones, D., Liverpool, furnitare-broker. (Bebb and 
oa Gt. Marlborough-street ; Armstrong, Liver- 
pool, 

Jones, R., Gracechurch-street, woollen-draper. 
(Clark, Broad-street. 

Jenkins, R., Newport, coal-merchant. (Platt and 
Co., New Boswell-court; Prothero and Co., 
Newport. 

Kidd, J., Hammersmith, broker. 
mersmith. 

Killerby, J.,Sonthwark, straw-hat-manufacturer. 
(Wragg, Southwark-Bridge-road. 

Lloyd, H. Temple, scrivener. (Fry, Sonthwark. 

Lamb, J. and J., Liverpool, saddlers, (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford row; Mawdesley, Liverpool. 

Laskey, R., Exeter, haberdasher. (Bratton and 
Co., New Broad-street: Bratton, Exeter. 

Lownds, G. E., Ratcliff-highway, ironmonger. 
(Hensman, Bond-eourt. 

Landray, W., Lyme Regis, printer. (Walton and 
Co., Warnford-court; Hingeston, Lyme Regis. 

Lazenby, T., York, grocer. (Pearce and Co., 
Swittin’s-lane ; Richardson and Co., York. 

Lee, J., York, haberdasher. (Williamson, Gray’s- 
inn; Blanshard and Co., York. 

Munro, J., Liverpool, ironfounder. (Walmsley 
and Co., Chancery lane; Holden, Liverpool. 

Miall, S., Sun Tavern-fields, victualler. (Lowe, 
Southampton-buildings. 

Mark, H., Camberwell, wine-merchant. (Lane, 
Frith-street, 

Martin, J., sen., Swindon, curnnier. (Tilson and 
Co., Colman-street ; Hall, Hungerford. 

Nicholson, T., Burstwick, horse-dealer. (Walms- 
ley and Co., Chaneery-lane ; Dryden, Hull. 

O'Neill, C., Liverpool, builder. (Bebb and Co., 
Gt. Marlborough-street; Armstrong, Liver- 


(Laver, Ham- 


pool, 

Paddon, F, W. Plymouth, printer. (Squire, Ply- 
mouth. 

Pewose, J., Sidbury, victualler. (Dyne, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; Daw, Exeter. 

Perry, H., Old Jewry, baker, and George-street, 
Bethnal-green, victualler. ((Ashton,Old Broad- 
street. 

Poarch, J., Cheltenham, grocer. (Evans and Co., 
Gray’'s-inn ; Habertie!d, Bristol. 

Richardson, J., Gt. Surrey-street,currier. (Drew, 
Bermondsey, 

Rodwell, G., B., James-street, linen-draper. 
(Heming, Gt. Knight-rider-street. 

Redhouse, T., Crooked-lane, ship-broker. (Lewis, 
Crutehed-friars. 

Russell, G., Brownlow-street, coach-smith. (Wal- 
ker and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Reed, A., Bishopmiddleham, brewer. (Taylor, 
Clement’s-iun ; Marshall, jun., Durham, 


Spooner, C., Union-street, colourman. (Abbot, 
Nicholas-lane. 
Storke, W., Leftwich, bone-dealer. (Blackstock 


and Co., Temple. 

Summers, H., Manchester, lace-mannfacturer. 
(Nias, Copthall-court ; Nicholls, Manchester. 
Spur, S., Warnford-court, merchant. (Templer 

and Co., Gt. Tower-street. 

Skare, W. H., Dean-street, appraiser. (Lane, 
Frith-street. 

Stewart, P. D., St. John’s-wood, and Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, North America, merchant. 
(Tribe, Lincoln’s-inn fields. 

Sherrard, E., Hart-street, tailor. 
Symond’s-inn, 

Shaw, G., Birmingham, plater. (Clarke and Co. 
Linceln’s-inn-fields ; Elkington and Co., Bir- 
mingham., 

Thomson, R., Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row ; Houghton and Co., Li- 
ve) pool. 

Tipton, R., Gloucester, scrivener, (Tomlins and 
Co, Staples-inn ; Ward, Chelten)am, 

Taylor, C., York, inn-keeper. Smithson and Co., 
New-inn; Robinson, York. 


(Loveland, 
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Webb, T., Seymour-street, shoe-maker. (Brough 
Fleet-street. . , 


“Wilson, J. and W., Whitehaven, plasterers, 


(Falcon, Temple ; Hodgson, Whitehaven. 
Wood, A., Gt. Tower-street, carpenter, (Cawood, 
University-street, 


‘Wilby, 8., Aldermanbury, vintner. (Wilkinson 


and Co., Bucklersbury. 

White, W., Leamington Prior, upholsterer. (Mey- 
rick and Co., Red Lion square ; Burbury and 
Co, Leamington, 
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Winn, T., Leeds, vietualler, tye and Co., 
Chancery-lane ; Hargreaves, Leeds. 

Wilson, N., Halifax, straw-hat-manufacturer. 
(Edwards, Bouverie-street ; Edwards, Halifax. 

Winterflood, R., Little Waltham, inn-keeper. 
(Holtaway and Co., ‘Took’s-court. 

Walter, F. A,, Piccadilly, coal-merchant. (Melton, 
Arunde|-street. 

Young, C., Craig's-count, picture-dealer, (Strat- 
ton and Co,, Shorediteh, and King*s-arms’-yard. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 





Rev. J. Dayman, to the Rectory of 
Skelton, Cumberland. — Rev. W. M. 
Tucker, to the Rectory of Widworthy, 
Devon.—Rev. C. B. Sweet, to the Vi- 
carage of Sampford, Arundell.—Rev. J. 
Gale, to the Perpetual Curacy of Corfe.— 


‘Rev. Dr. Rudge, to be Chaplain to the 


Duke of Sussex.—Rev. O. S. Harrison, 
to the Rectory of Stawley, Somerset.— 
Rev. F. G. Burnaby, to the Vicarages 
of Barkston and Plungar, Leicester.— 
Rev. J.G. Durham, to the Vicarge of 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks.—Rey. H. 
Fardell to the Vicarage of Wisbech.— 
Rev. J. K. Bonney, to the Archdea- 
conry of Leicester.—Rev. H. Nicholls 
‘to the Rectory of Goodleigh, Devon.—- 


Rev. W. Rees, to the Rectory of Tal. 
benny, Pembroke.—Rev. G. D. White- 
head, to the Vicarage of MHainton, 
Lincoln.— Rev. C. S. Wood, to the Rec- 
tory of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks.— 
Rev. E. P. Thomas to the Incumben 
of Aberdore, Glamorgan. — Rev. J. 
Lowe, to the Curacy and Prebend of 
Riccall, York Cathedral. — Rev. M. 
Lowry to the Curacy of Brougham, 
Penrith.—Rev. R. Cobb, to the Vicar- 

ze of Deptiing, Kent.—Rev. J. A. 
Clarke, to the Rectory of Portlock, So- 
merset.—Rev.G. P. Hollis to the Rec- 
tory of Doddington, Somerset.—Rev. 
M. Vallack, to be Curate of St. An- 
drews, Plymouth. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC, 





CHRONOLOGY. 

Feb. 3. Both Houses of Parliament 
resumed their meetings after the Christ- 
mas recess. 

— 8. The Attorney-General, in the 
House of Commons, said that 1,000 per- 
sons had been tried for the late outrages, 
which had been put down by the tem- 
te enforcement of constitutional 
aw, and without extra powers, or mili- 

force. 

—9. Mr. Hunt gave notice in the 
House of Commons, that he would op- 
pose the Dissection Bill, if ever intro- 
duced, and by way of amendment, he 
should move, “ that the bodies of those 
rich paupers on the Pension List, as well 
as parish Paupers, should be given up 
for anatomical purposes !” 

— ll. The Lord Chancellor ordered 
every body to be turned out of the Court, 
at Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, the barristers and 
attorneys excepted ; so much noise hav- 
5 made, that his Lordship said,— 
** Persons came there and behaved as if 
they were at a cuffee-house, and by their 
conversation, totally prevented him 
from even hearing the pleadings.” 

— 12. Mr. O'Connell pleaded guilty 
to the indictment instituted against him 
at Dublin. 

—1j. Old Bailey Sessions com- 
menced. 

— 18. Mr. D. Browne stated in the 
House of Commons, that unless relief was 


speedily afforded, there would be 200,000 
— in Ireland without food ; which 

e attributed to the failure of the pota- 
toe crop along the western coast of Mayo 
and Galway. In the baronies of Erris 
and Terawley. the distress which the 
poor endured, was little short of absolute 
famine ! 

— 19. Mr. St. John Long tried at 
the Old Bailey, for committing an as- 
sault upon Mrs. C. C. Lloyd, by admi- 
nistering a certain inflammatory and 
dangerous liquid, &c., and acquitted. 

— 24. Sessions ended at the Old 
Bailey, when 27 prisoners received sen- 
tence of death, 52 were transported, and 
several imprisoned for various periods. 





HOME MARRIAGES. 

Rev. T. Phillpotts, son of J. Phill. 

tts, M. P., to Miss Mary Emma 
enclope Hughes.—At Blithfield, Rev. 
A. Bouverie, 3rd son of Hon. B. Bou- 
verie, to Fanny, 2nd daughter of W. 
Sneyd, esq., and one of Her Majesty’s 
Maids of Honour. — At Kennington, 
Capt. H. B. Mason, to Ann, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. G. Arnold.—At Sheffield, 
J. C. Althorpe, esq., to Miss Mary 
Fitzgibbon.—T. S. Barwell, “> to 
Amelia, daughter of the late Henry 
Cline, esq.—Right Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth Pack, to. Major-Gene Sir T. 
Reynell, Bart.—Hon. C. Stuart Wort. 
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ley, 2nd son of Lord Wharnclitte, to 
Lady Emmiline Charlotte Elizabeth 
Manners, 2nd daughter of Duke of Rut- 
land.—-Rev. 8. Douglas, son of Rear 
Admiral Douglas, to Maria Edith, 
daughter of W. Parish, esq. 


HOME DEATHS. 

At Cricket, St. Thomas, Viscountess 
Bridport, 65.—At Bath, Rear Admiral 
Sir Edward Berry, Bart.—Hon. Chris- 
tiana Phillippa Maria Rolle, youngest 
sister to Lord Rolle.—In Hartley St., 
Lady Earle, 77.—Sir John Perring, Bart. 
~-Harriet Louisa, daughter of Right 
Hon. R, W. Horton.—Richard Paul 
Jodrell, esq., 86, formerly M. P. for Sea- 
ford.—At Hastings, Hon. F. W. Robin- 
son. son of Lord Grantham, and nephew 
to Ear) Enniskillen and Viscount Gode- 
rich.—Thomas Hope, esq., the opulent 
Dutch merchant, and reputed author of 
Anastatius, &c.—At Hough, Rev. R. 
Hill, 86, uncle to Lord Hill, and brother 
to Rev Rowland Hill.—Lady Isabella 
Anne Kingscote, daughter of Duke of 
Beaufort.—At Woolwich, Lady Robe. 
—-At Bath, Rey. Dr. Trail, 85 ; he suc- 
ceeded Dr. R. Simson, the editor of Eu- 
clid and the Loci of Apollonius, as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Glasgow, and 
married Lady Francis Charteris, aunt 
to Earl of "Wemyss.—Lieut.-General 
Aylmer.—At Eastnor Castle, Countess 
Somers.— Mr. G. Bloomfield, 84, bro- 
ther to Robert Bloomfield the poet, and 
himself the author of many merited 
compositions.—In Regent’s Park, Capt. 





(Manes, 


P. Heywood, R. N.; in 1792, then 
being a midshipman, he had been 45 
days under sentence of death, concern- 
ing the Bounty mutiny; and pardoned 
by the King, and —— t ta- 


lent he rose rapidly in the service,—At 
Skreens, T. G. Bramston, esq., late 
M. P. Essex.—Catherine, relict of Vice 
Admiral Sir R. Grindall,—In Dublin, 
Archdeacon Smyth.—At Oxford, Lord 
Conyers Osborne, 2nd son of Duke of 
Leeds.—At St. James’s Palace, Hon. 
Anne Boscawen, daughter of General 
Boscawen. — At Leamington, Harriet, 
widow of General Scott. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Vienna, Prince de Metternich, to 
the Countess Mélanie Zichy.—At Flo- 
rence, 'T. Page, esq-, to Susanna, eldest 
daughter of the Hon, Colonel de Courcy, 
and niece to Lord Kinsale. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

In India, Hon. Lady Rumbold.—Her 
Royal Highness Louisa, Landgravine of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and grand-daughter 
to George II.—In the hospital of New 
York, the son of the celebrated Marmon- 
tel, in extreme distress and destitution. 
—-In India, Capt. C. Holroyd, 2nd son of 
Sir George Sowley Holroyd, late one of 
the King’s Bench Judges.—At Munich, 
Hon. Margaret Erskine, second ayy 
ter of Lord Erskine, Minister at the 
Court of Bavaria.—At San Pedro, Colum- 
bia, General Bolivar, the Liberator of 
Columbia. 
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MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—A great 
act of justice is about to be performed 
in behalf of the poor brethren of the 
Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin. Ata 
late special meeting of the Common 
Council at Newcastle, it was resolved to 
apply for an act of parliament during 
the present session, to confirm the va- 
lidity of the existing leases, whose le- 

lity was previously doubted ; to place 
the immense property belonging to this 
charity, on a more secure and equitable 
basis, and to distribute the profits of it 
according to the intentions of the found- 


*ers. The brethren will not only receive 


the proportion of the rentals to which 
they are justly entitled, but a new cha- 

1 will be erected out of the funds of 
he hospital, and the master will be re, 
quired to perform divine service, as 
originally contemplated, in return for 
his income. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — The se- 
cond annual meeting of the Bristol Hor- 
tieultural and Botanical Society, was 
lately held, when the report of the com- 


mittee, which, after alluding to the 
pleasure they felt in witnessing, in an 
establishment of only two years’ stand- 
ing, the happy progress it had made 
towards perfection, and the full accom, 
plishment of all the objects which the 
founders and supporters had in contem- 
plation, observed, that the object of the 
association was not simply that of amuss 
ing the fancy, innocent as the ideg 
might be, but substantially to promote 
the welfare, encourage the industy, and 
ultimately benefit the whole body of 
the community, 


HANTS.—A numerous and - 
able meeting of the inhabitants of Win- 
chester and suburbs, was lately held at 
the Guildhall, to take into consideration 
the ony of petitioning Parliament 
on Reform, when several resolutions 
were moved and carried unanimously : 
—the first states, that this meeting is 
deeply convinced of the necessity, Fis, 
tice, and expediency of a Reform in 
Parliament, a Reform by which the 
House of Commons may be rendered a 
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puiactsegniseniathenas the peo- . 
< nel that present critical state 
the country, and the general progress 
inion, combine in rendering it 
high y dangerous to delay the adoption 
of such a measure. etitions were 
voted, embodying the resolutions to both 
Houses. 


DEVONSHIRE.—At the léthannual 
general meeting of the trustees, ma- 
and subscribers of the Devon 
a Exeter Savings’ Bank, held Janu- 
ary 31, last, it appeared that there had 
been accumulated from its institutions, 
£1,363,586. 19s. 9d., from 124,386 de- 
its, and that last year nu less a sum 
than £100,590. 4s. 2d., had been re- 
ceived. 
CORNWALL.—A considerable de- 
of discontent has been manifested 
the miners, in consequence of the 
shipment of corn for some of the eastern 
rts. A body of stream-tinners from 
uxullion, Roche, and the adjoining 
parishes, collected on Friday last, and 
ed to Wadebridge and Padstow, 
where shipments of corn were being 
made for Piymouth and other parts of 
the kingdom. The poor men conducted 
themselves in an orderly manner, and 
returned without offering any violence 
to those engaged in shipping the corn. 
On Tuesday last, about three hundred 
miners of St. Just, entered Penzance in 
a body, and proceed to the quay there, 
for the purpose of preventing the expor- 
tation of a quantity of barley, then in 
course of shipment. The two resi- 
dent magistrates of the town, with seve- 
ral of the inhabitants, repaired to the 
quay, when they found that the shippers 
ad promised that they would not ex- 
pot the corn, which was accordingly 
en back to the warehouses. ‘This 
measure completely satisfied the miners, 
and they returned at once to their 
homes.— West Briton. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. — The efforts 
of the Bath Employment Society, con- 
tinued to be attended with highly bene- 
ficial result ; no fewer than 64 persons 
aré how employed in making artificial 

vel in the Society’s yard; 24 men 

ave been set to work on the Bathwick 
Improvements; 18 in Charleombe 
Fields ; and on Monday 14 were sent 
to labour in the Bath Park, amounting 
altogether to 120, for whom employ- 
ment has been provided by the Society. 
Most extensive good has thus been ef- 
fected in a very short time. 


SUSSEX.—Great good has been ef- 
fected in this county, by the formation 
of “ Labourers’ Friend Societies.’ 
These Societies are founded on the con- 
sideration, that as there is a surplus of 


labour in the country, which its low 
price sufficiently proves, the most effee- 
tual relief would be to enable the 
nt to labour for himself, or to assign 
im land, at a fair rate, to cultivate 
with his own hands. The members pro- 
pose in the outset, to apply themselves 
to the obtaining correet information of 
the situation of the agricultural labour- 
ers, and they will promote by all pos- 
sible means, wherever it may be deemed 
eligible, the allotment of land, and the 
building of cottages for them; other 
objects relative to the moral condition 
of the peasanty, are also included in the 
plans of the Societies. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—Ata meeting, 
lately held at Warwick, of the Nobility 
Gentry,Clergy,and Land-owners, resolu- 
tions were entered into, for establishi 
an Agricultural Association, to be calle 
“ The Warwickshire Agricultural So- 
ciety.” The 7th resolution states : 
“ That the first and chief object of this 
Society be, to encourage the Agricul- 
tural Labourer in his habits of industry, 
by offering premiums for the cultivation 
of his garden, for skill and diligence in 
his agricultural service, and for general . 

ood character: and also to assist him 
in his exertions to improve his condi- 
tion, and to render his home comfortable 
and happy !” 

The Birmingham Political Union now 
consists of upwards of 9000 members, all 
of whom pay to its funds from 4s. to 40s. 
per annum. 

A detailed statement of the inves- 
tigation into the circumstances and ori- 
gin of the late destructive fire at St. 
Peter’s Church, Birmingham, has been 
published. ‘The referees give it as their 
opinion that the fire originated from the 
excessive heat thrown into the smoke 
flue from the warm-air apparatus. 


SCOTLAND. — February 1, 1831, 
will, we fear, bea memorable day through- 
out Scotland. On that day we were 
visited by one of the most violent snow- 
storms within our recollection, exceed- 
ing as we think it does, in magnitude, 
the storms of 1823 and 1827. This, 
however, was but the prelude to the 
brooding and gathering tempest that was 
impending over it—for early on Tuesday 
morning, the wind, which was from the 
east, and which had been moderate durin 
the preceding day, suddenly increa 
to a perfect hurricane, accompanied b 
a still heavier and more continuous fa 
or rather drift of snow. Raging through- 
out the whole of the day with great 
fury, the storm towards evening as- 
sumed a most terrific aspect—the wind 
became, if possible, still more outrageous 
—its tornado-like violence rendering it 
exceedingly dangerous to be out of 


doors. On Wednesday morning, Edin. 
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burgh presented a very picturesque ap- 
rance, resembling not a little, that 
of a city under blockade—the snow lay 
on the streets in many instances to a 
at depth, having been blown into 
ong sloping ridges or mounds; the 
fronts of the houses, and in particular 
the doors and casements, were so com- 
pletely studded and battered with snow, 
as not unfrequently to entirely shut out 
the light of day.—Edinburgh Papers. 

It is with the most extreme regret 
we report the loss of the Dumfries 
Mail, between Moffat and the Crook, a 
dreary, wild, and desolate tract of coun- 
try, without the vestige of a house or a 
sheeling, and nothing to guide the tra- 
veller when the ground is covered with 
snow, but the snow posts, which extend 
at intervals for a distance of 7 miles; 
and in severe weather perhaps the most 
arduous and perilous journey, south 
of Edinburgh. The guard, James 
M‘George, and the driver, John Good- 
fellow, have unfortunately perished in 
the honourable discharge of their duty ; 
in attempting to proceed with the bags 
strapped upon their shoulders, in weight 
8 stones, after having been obliged to 
abandon first the coach, and afterwards 
the extra leaders, which they had 
mounted. 

The take of the herrings in the Frith, 
has continued for some weeks past to 
assume the appearance of “ miraculous 
draughts ;” nor could they have made 
their appearance at a more fitting sea- 
son, to supply the wants of the poor. 
On Saturday morning last, 39 boats 
from Newhaven, and about 60 from 
Buckhaven, drew their nets near Burnt 
Island. ‘They were very successful, 
and returned at an early hour in the 
afternoon, with their cargoes, averaging 
from four to five cran each boat. ‘The 
demand was excellent, and the fish sold 
readily for 9s. to 10s. a cran. About 
200 cran have been sent weekly by the 
canal to Glasgow. This fishing, at the 
present season, gives employment to 


. upwards of four hundred hardy seamen, 


and has been yielding a daily supply of 
eighteen thousand nine hundred gallons 
of. herrings to the public. The retail 
price has varied, but they have been 
sold so low as fifteen for a penny !— 
North Briton, Feb. 16. . 


A Political Union, similar to those of 
Birmingham, York, Renfrew, and other 
laces, has been recently established at 
tdinburgh. Several of the gentlemen 
who proposed or seconded resolutions, 
prefaced them by speeches, the general 
purport of which was, a determination to 
support the present - Ministry by every 
exertion in the power of the Union, if the 
plan of Reform should be such as ought 
to satisfy the country ! and a fixed re- 
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solve, if the Ministerial Reform should 
be defective, to use every constitutional 
means of obtaining that portion of Re- 


form which the Ministry delayed !— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 


IRELAND.—The annual meeting of 
the Education Society, recently took 
lace at the schools, in Kildare-place. 
he report was most gratifying; it 
states, that 160 schools have been added 
to the number within the year, and that 
after deducting 79 schools, which from 
various causes, had, during the year, 
ceased to be in connection with the 
Society, there were on the list on the 
5th of January last, 1634 schools, con- 
taining 132,534 scholars, a very large 
a of which are Roman Catho- 
ics. ‘Thus giving a net increase of 81 
schools, and 823 scholars over the amount 
for the proceding year. While also the 
schools exhibit an average of 80 scholars 
for 1829, they shew an average of 81 for 
1830; and thus it appears there is an 
increase in the number of schools, in 
the number of scholars, and in the aver- 
age extent of each school—a rare result, 
considering the circumstances in which 
the Society has been placed, as remark- 
able as it 1s gratifying. The total num- 
ber of schools assisted from the funds 
within the year, including the new 
schools, is 1525, to which have been 
granted various sums, amounting to 
£6,504. 7s. 8d., exclusive of tuities 
paid to deserving teachers of schools 
throughout Ireland, and of the expences 
attending the training school. The 
number of teachers who have been 
trained in Kildare-place, since the first 
opening to the 5th of last month, is— 
males 1760—females 424—making a total 
of 2184 teachers attached to the schools 
in all parts of Ireland, who have been 
trained by the Society. 

It is our melancholy duty this day to 
state a fact, which is of the most heart- 
rending nature. From the inquiries 
that have been made within the last 
few days, into the state of the poor in 
that district of Dubiin, known as Fran- 
cis-street parish, it has been found, that 
out of a population of 25,000 persons, 
there are 6,000 in a state of absolute 
want. In part of that district, several 
human beings of both sexes, of the ages 
of 14 and 15 years, were found com- 
pletely naked and huddled together in 
corners of the rooms, in the vain endea- 
vour to retain some heat in their bodies, 
—Dublin Morning Register. 

The Lord Lieutenant has, at his own 
private expence, chartered vessels at 
Cork and Larne, and shi on board 
them potatoes, for the reliet’ of the dis- 
tressed peasantry, in the Western and 
South-Western districts in Ireland.— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 








